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Art.  !.  Sacred  Itemicncutics  developed  and  applied ^  including  a  Ilhtorg  of 
JUblical  Interpretation  from  the  Earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Jly  Samuel  Davidson,  L.L.D.,  Author  of  Lectures  on  liihli- 
cal  C’riticisin.  Edinburgh :  Tliomas  Clark,  .38,  George  Street, 
liondon  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  184.3. 

The  preface  to  this  vuluinc  is  d.atcd,  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  Alanchester.  This  college  is  indeed  a  noble  struetnre, 
worthy  of  that  commnnitv  hv  whose  liberality  it  has  been  reared, 
Jind  of  that  cause  to  which  it  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  truly 
a  splendid  donation  to  the  cause  of  Clirist  by  the  City  of  Alann- 
faetiires.  Onr  hopes  of  its  success  are  yery  sanguine.  The  taste 
disydayed  in  its  architecture  and  accoininodation  is  only  inferior 
to  the  wisdom  manifested  in  the  choice  of  ))rofcssors,  and  in  the 
r(‘gulations  of  the  seminary.  Onr  heart’s  desire  and  y)rayer  is, 
that  many  young  men  of  yigorons  intellect  and  sound  theologi¬ 
cal  erudition  may  go  forth  from  its  retirement,  under  the  in- 
lliiciice  of  earnest  faitli  and  the  exciting  emotion  of  sanctified  lore, 
among  the  teeming  thousands  of  Lancashire — of  England — and 
by  the  simple,  ardent,  sy)iritnal  cxliibitions  of  the  gosy)el,  awak(‘n, 
convince,  and  bring  home  to  Christ  the  masses  of  our  civic  and 
rural  poymlation.  Alay  this  new  college,  oy)encd  under  such 
favo\irable  ausynecs,  be  indeed  a  school  of  the  y^rophets — thi* 
nursery  of  an  educated  and  a  regenerated  ministry,  wlio  shall 
teach  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  native  purity  and  power! 
M.ay  its  learning  never  degenerate  into  rationalism,  nor  its  re¬ 
ligion  sicken  into  vay)id  Pietism  or  Oxford  suy)erstition  I  May 
it  ever  cherish  the  sacred  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  be  the 


work  of  their  hands,  establish  thou  it.’ 
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Tliat  tlio  New  Laiicjisliire  Collcjro  luis  inipcrrections,  wc  rea¬ 
dily  admit.  The  Noiieonlormist  theologieal  seminaries  are  all 
in  the  same  error.  Their  term  of  study  is  too  brief,  and  the 
pursuits  of  their  students  are  too  multifarious.  Literature  and 
theology  strive  for  the  mastery,  or  at  least  distract  the  attention 
of  the  young  men.  They  eaunot,  iu  the  same  term,  do  justiee 
to  both.  Their  tasks  are  hastily  got  up,  and  as  speidily  for¬ 
gotten.  Few  exercises  are  jierformed  with  that  leisure  which 
ensures  perfection.  Classical  studies  interfere  with  bibliiad  in¬ 
vestigations,  or,  if  they  occupy  a  short  initiatory  term,  they  are 
abandoned,  ere  the  mental  culture  to  be  derived  from  them 
has  reliued  the  taste,  sharpened  the  intellect,  or  stored  and 
strengthened  the  memory.  There  may  be  bustle,  and  great 
exertion,  and  ra])id  progress,  and  swift  alternation  between  tin* 
classics  and  the  scriptures,  between  meta[)hysics  and  scholastic 
divinitv.  ^lanv  tomes  mav  be  disturbed  iu  tlie  shelves  ot‘  the 
library,  and  the  indices  of  not  a  few  goodly  folios  glanced  ove  r 
with  diligent  and  time-saving  haste;  yet  actual  jirotit  is  to  he 
measured  bv  another  standard.  Leisure  is  wanted  for  calm 
rctlectiou  and  solid  ac(piisition.  Many  ideas  may  pass  through 
the  mind,  and  leave  but  scanty  knowledge  behind  them;  inav 
becpieath  only  a  few  faint  reminiscences,  which  (dude  the  grasp, 
and  tantalize  the  impiirer  in  his  future  investigations  ;  or  else 
beget  that  spirit  of  self-suilicieuey  and  dogmatism  with  whieli 
sciolists  so  often  vex  or  amuse  the  world  around  them.  Hurried 
training  is,  of  necessity,  superficial,  and  yet  is  fain  to  ph'ase 
itself — ^  multa  lu/)oriose  at/ens,  nihil  (ff/endo.^  Division  of  lahonr 
ensures  succc'ss.  You  mav  trace  millions  of  mvstic  (diameters 
on  the  (piicksand ;  a  few  hours  will  erase  them.  \\  liy  not 
spend  time  and  labour,  when  the  means  and  materials  arc  in 
your  ]>oss('ssion,  in  writing  tlunn  with  ‘an  iron  pen  and  h'ad  in 
tin'  rock  lor(*verV’  \\  e  jih’ad  for  a  s(*paration  of  the  p(‘riods  ot 
literary  and  th(‘ologieal  training.  Let  the  academic  curriculum 
be  ('ompUdeil  erci  tin*  nobh'r  science  of  Divinity  lx*  entered  on. 
It  is  a  study  which,  in  all  its  ])roviiices,  must  (‘iigross  the  intel- 
le(*tual  pow('rs,  (‘re  lasting  profiei(*ney  be  attaiiu'd.  It  resembles 
Aaron’s  rod,  whiidi  swallowed  all  the  other  s(‘rpents.  It  lu'cds 
a  mind  already  traiiu’d  in  lit(‘rai*v  und  sci('ntific  study;  a  mind 
with  all  its  laeidties  in  healthful  tension,  and  that  has  (mtirc 
(*ommand  over  its  sources  and  snbjects  of  information.  Let 
fmglish  Nonconformists  erect  a  literarv  institution,  a  gymna¬ 
sium  ot  active  mental  ('xereise  for  asjiirants  to  the  office  of  tin' 
sacred  ministry,  l.et  such  au  institution  be  the  vestibule  of 
their  tlu'ological  .s(‘minaries.  ’flu*  preparatorv  studies  wcjidd  all 
have  a  Ix'aring  on  the  grand  obj(*ct  in  contemplation,  and  not, 
as  in  the  Scotch  colh'g(*s,  be  neutral,  and  often  worse  than  nen- 
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irnl.  In  a  (lisspiitinf;  literary  collefip,  I, oth  classical  an, 1  nict  i- 
physical  training  niiglit  be  so  inonl.lcl  bv  tl.c  mode  of  tuition 
asto  atlor,  a  salutary  contrast  to  the  fVc,,ucnt  results  of  tbc 
caeinn-  followc.l  in  tbc  m.rtbcru  tiuivcrsitics,  in  «  bid,  beatbeu 
bterature  ,s  pursued  tn  a  beatbeu  spirit,  as  if  there  were  no -mds 
but  the  muses;  ami  etbieal  systems  are  propounded,  not  only 
apart  from  revelation,  but  in  mournful  opposition  to  its  ,.!•  in 
ami  solemn  statements  on  tbc  ,luty  and  destiny  of  niank iml 
file  nndertaknis  "c  u,-e  may  ajipcar  col,)ssal  or  romantie,  but 
t  IS  worthy  of  Lnglisb  entei  i.rise  and  munificence.  We  lio  m 
to  sec  It  at  no  distant  ,late.  There  are  many  spirits  lonpuri  r 
It;  lonpn-  to  sec  tbcir  deyoted  youth  driukin;,'  of  a  streain  ye 
purer  and  more  sacred  than  the  Isis  or  the  Cain  ‘  * 

We  hail  the  ]„,blication  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  book  as  a  liaimv 
onieii,  III  unison  with  his  appointment  to  the  chair  whiel/  u- 
omipies  111  the  newcolcffe.  It  is  a  bo,. k  much  wante.l.  Is 

P'lbbeahou  is  an  era  iii  the  liistory  of  Ku-lish  theo . ieal  lifei-i' 

Ime.  Not  that  we  arc  aIfo-eth,-r  without  liooks  of  this  nature 
Hornes  I utrocluetion,  with  alt  its  detieienees,  ami  thn  ■ 
uiaiii  ;  its  errors,  ami  they  are  ii,.t  frii  ial ;  has  had  the  mmt  of 
fii^st  ilireetni'c  many  iiupnrcrs  m  that  liehl  of  stiuly.  lint  the  com 
pder  Inis  not  had  the  rcpiisitc  traiiiin;;  himself,‘nor  has  he  kept 

i  I'ililioid  investi;;ati,m.  To  exi.el-t 

imiiute^scholarshiii  in  such  a  production  would  be  folly  y,J  we 
re.u-et  „  meet  such  bliimlers  as  tho.se  wind,  are  so  lastly II y 
ex|,osed  by  A\  isenian  iii  Ins  Hone  Syriaeie.  We  have  the  acute 
a  ,(  learned  labours  of  llishop  .Marsh  ;  yet  .•ven  they  embnul 
\  iNoI.itcd  |K)rtu)ns  ol  limnoiieutioal  scioiico  anci  aiv  now 
ar  bell, ml  the  actual  .state  of  textual  eritidsu,’.  Only  a  f,.w 

.  Hn-  learue,rprelal,.. 

i  tr  .  ,,!  another  ..haraeter.  It.^ 

tlion.’rl  •!  T’  'Ir.v  ami  .souiewbat  mea«r,- 

'la>n;:h  it  embraces  a  wi.le  eireuit  of  critical  ami  exe.‘e  i,-  I 

pm.suit.  Ihe  lectures  of  Van  .’Mildert,  C,.uybeare  and  Hens,m 

are  too  j.opidar  ami  supertieial  to  satisfy  tbc"  wants  of  imniiriii"’ 

tbo  iwindnly  of"''-!'^"-  '"‘"W  ‘reatises  in  whi,’h 

*“.l*m’' ol  frit leism  are  pursued  and  exemplified.  W'lnt 

ill  j'  ‘’''Hoal  taste  ami  acumen  would  we  have  than 

■■  S'l ,  . . 

marks  on  1  I, mm.  It,,  |>ye  Smith’s  frcpicnt  ,li;;ressions 
iiuetil  v  ,0  r  I  Testimony,’  op  StuarCs  iutro- 

llebreivs  x''.’'?'''*/’"  *  ^  '’'’'n'"  Hie  Kj.istle  fothe 

i,,i„l  i  1  In  1*0111  e  of  these  books,  ami  in  others  win, -li 

Vlit  be  nieutiom.,1,  w,>  have  also  many  cxedhuit  laws  of  inter- 
•o  l  f '■'"■'■'■‘■H.':  <lfvdope,I  ami  soumlly  applied.  A  lai-Lm 
•f'l  nionout ical  and  crilical  statnt(‘s,  containiii*^  (‘XCMiipli- 
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ficKtions  of  the  subtleties  of  (Jrcek  and  Hebrew  {rraiiimar,  cui- 
braeiii",  in  short,  a  p’aniniatical  and  lexical  apparatus  of  coii- 
siderai)lc  fulness  and  syniinctry,  might  be  compiled  out  of  the 
masses  of  miscellaneous  observation  and  criticism  in  the  ‘  Scrip¬ 
ture  Testimonv/ 

A  book  of  the  kind  before  us  Mas  much  Mauted  in  the 
English  language.  Other  tongues  had  already  been  honoured 
by  being  made  the  vehicle  of  similar  productions.  Long  had 
the  Latin  maiutaiued  its  supremacy,  and  the  Isagoge,  (Mavis, 
lustitutio,  Traetatus,  labcllus,  or  Exereitatio,  guided  the  studies 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  Nom’,  the  language  has  been 
changed,  and  the  Christian  Morld  is  almost  inundated  M  ith  tlie 
hhnleitung,  or  'Versuch,  or  EntMurf,  or  Darstellung,  or  Vorle- 
sungen,  or  (irundriss,  or  Lehr-buch.  Many  of  the  treatise's  so 
named,  both  in  Latin  and  (lerman,  cannot  be  dis])ensed  Mith, 
and  M'ill  not  be  superseded  by  this  ])ublicati()n  of  Dr.  Davidson. 
MMie  old  Morks  of  Flacius  and  Kivet,  of  Cllassiiis,  Kainhach 
and  (hirpzoiV,  M'ill  ever  remain  monuments  of  industry  and 
patient  research, — somcM’liat  tedious  in  their  more  minute* 
de'tails,  se)meM'hat  clumsy  in  their  more  soliel  pre)p()rtions.  Of 
the  many  (icrinan  Morks  be'aring  more  or  k'ss  on  8aere*d  Her¬ 
meneutics,  we  shall  sav  little  ineu’c  than  that  they  are  mcII 
eharaederizeel  by  Dr.  Davidse)n  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his 
M'ork.  ’fhe  me)st  e)f  them  arc  pervaeleel  by  some  pe‘enliar  e*le- 
ment,  Mhieh  exeluelcs  other  valuable  epialities.  Se)me  Mriters 
pursue  the  historie*al  edement,  as  (iriesbach  anel  Bretsehneider. 
Others  folloM'  the  mythic  clement,  anel  almost  all  arc  e)ne-siel(‘d 
in  their  tri'atises.  Vet  many  of  these  me)elcru  researches  unite 
learning  Mith  piety,  anel  le)gic  Mith  philology.  Our  heart  is 
refre*she*d  by  such  treatise's  as  those  of  Ijiickei,  anel  Stein,  and 
Matthiii.  The  spirit  of  gooel  olel  Franke  is  revived  in  their 
M'orks. 

But  the  best  (h'rmaii  proeluetious  are  not  usually  in  the  feirni 
of  hermeneutics,  but  in  that  e)f  intreieluctions.  The  introduc- 
tieins  of  Seiler  anel  Jahn,  Hug  anel  Haverniek,  Mith  the  he*r- 
meneutics  of  Ih’ue'sti,  ^lorus.  Beck,  anel  Keil,  arc  Mell  knoMii 
in  this  eeiuntry.  The  re'cent  Danish  Mork  e>f  Klausen,  Mhieh 
has  be'en  translated  iute)  (Jermau,  is  imt  praiseel  by  Dr.  l)avid- 
sou  be'veiud  its  merits,  m  Iicu  he  says,  ‘  m  c  Ctaunot  recommend 
the  (‘utire  production  te)o  highly.’ 

Some  e>f  the  treatise’s  referred  te>  in  the  pre'ceeling  paragraphs 
have  been  translate*d  into  Fhiglish.  Theise  e)f  Seiler  and  Erncsti 
are  best  knoM  n.  W  e  iiecel  not  eLvcll  on  their  faults  eir  excel¬ 
lencies.  Seiler  compre'henels  too  Made  a  range  :  Erncsti  confines 
himse’lt  to  the  New  Testament  ‘  The  unity  of  the  Bihle  slips 
from  the  memory'  amiel  the  disipiisitioiis  of  such  hermeneutical 
M  riters  as  Erncsti,’  is  the  just  r(*mark  of  Dr.  Davidson. 
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Now,  wc  rejoice  in  luivinj'  l)cforc  iis  a  native  production  on 
sacr(‘(l  licrincneutics.  Tlie  l)ook  adheres  to  its  title.  The  readers 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  *  Introduction,’  Special  llermeu- 
eutics,  nor  yet  analyses  of  j^raminatical  or  rhetorical  figures. 
It  confines  itself  to  general  herineueutics.  AVe  are  not  sure 
that  Dr.  Davidson  has  acted  rightly  in  excluding  such  topics 
from  his  hook.  As  the  Dihlc  is  essentially  an  Asiatic  book, 
crowded  with  metaphor,  and  abounding  in  tropical  language, 
everv  svstein  of  biblical  hermeneutics  must  embrace,  to  some 
extent,  an  investigation  of  the  sources,  nature,  and  ])ower  of 
figurative  speech ;  and  though  Dr.  Davidson  disclaims  special 
lu  rineneutics,  there  are  few'  chapters  in  w  hich  w  e  have  not  some 
examples  of  their  use  and  value. 

The  first  ])ortions  of  the  book  are  occu])ied  w  ith  a  description 
of  hermeneutical  (pialifications, — moral,  intellcctnal,  and  lite¬ 
rary.  This  chajiter  well  deserves  the  earnest  and  serious  perusal 
of  students,  especially  such  portions  of  it  as  exhibit  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  sincere,  holy,  and  prayerful  disposition,  in  order  to 
know  the  w  ill  of  God.  The  clfects  of  mere  intellect  and  learning 
on  the  word  of  God,  are  clearlv  seen  in  the  wofiil  character  of 
German  Neology.  The  lamented  Gesenius  could  bring  the 
])ow  ers  of  a  rarely-gifted  mind,  and  of  a  superior  ])raetical  phi- 
lology,  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  yet  fail  to  ])crccive  in  its 
gorgeous  oriieles  a  ])romised  ^lessiah  w  ho  should  stoop  to  cou- 
f|ucr,  and  die  to  triumph.  The  accomplished  Dc  AVette  can 
bring  retined  taste  and  critical  acumen  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Hebrew'  Anthology,  and  yet  sec  not  David’s  son  and  Lord  in  the 
inspired  lyrics  of  the  Jew  ish  church.  AVincr,  from  his  immense 
stores  of  learning  and  information,  can  explain  almost  every 
custom  or  ceremony,  deseribe  almost  every  place,  person,  or  event, 
named  or  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ :  and  yet,  in  his  Real-Wbrter- 
biich,  he  has  overlooked  the  one  thing  needful,  failed  to  find  Him 
of  whom  AIoscs  in  the  law*  and  the  prophets  did  w  rite, — the  Lord 
of  the  temple,  the  Head  of  the  theocracy,  the  Antitypci  of  tin; 
pri(‘sthood  and  sacrifices.  The  })reparatory  observations  of  Dr. 
DaGdson  arc  of  sn])crlativc  importance,  in  reference  to  the 
possession  of  a  warm  and  vigorous  piety,  and  we  quite  accord 
with  him  in  the  following  admirable  remarks — 

*  Tlic  mind  tinges  language  with  its  own  colours.  If,  therefore,  it  Ijc 
corrupted  l)y  vicious  habits,  or  ])crnicious  dogmas,  the  j)urity  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  tarnished.  When  systems  of  j)hilosoj)hy  arc  the  standard  hy 
which  it  measures  the  word  of  God,  or  when  reason  alone  decides  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  is  easy  to  ])erceive  that  the  consequences  will  he  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  meaning  of  scripture.  A  distorted  mind  imj)arts  am¬ 
biguity  to  diction,  where  no  obscurity  exists  ;  or  disputes  about  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  words  wliich  an  ingenuous  mind  sees  in  the  light  of  its  own 
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simplicity.  All  hunting  after  inp^enious  novelties  or  recondite  meaninjrj.^ 
discovers  a  spirit  corrupted  by  the  artificial  employments  of  life,  by  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  of  scholastic  tbeolop:y,  or  by  a  fancied  suj)erioritv 
seeking  to  display  its  own  acumen.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  sur- 
t)rise,  that  couflicting  opinions  should  be  founded  on  the  same  words, 
and  derived  from  the  same  ])assagc.  Men  not  deficient  in  judgment  or 
slow  in  perception  take  opposite  views  of  paragraphs  not  obscure  in 
themselves.  But  were  the  moral  qualification  to  which  we  have  adverted 
sufficiently  insisted  on,  the  wonder  should  soon  abate.  \Vhcn  reflecting, 
indeed,  on  the  promise,  ‘  and  they  shall  he  all  taught  of  God,’  we  mav 
well  mar\'el  that  Christians  disagree  so  widely  in  their  eA])()sitions  of 
scripture,  and  consequently  in  their  notions  respecting  faith  and  duty. 
But  such  diversities  arise  because  the  promise  is  not  realized.  We  are 
shut  up  to  the  conviction  that  prayer  is  mightily  overlooked ;  else  the 
great  Teacher  of  the  church  would  produce  greater  similarity  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  brethren.  We  refer  not  to  such  i»ersons  as  are  virtually 
under  the  power  of  Satan,  and  whose  eyes  the  god  of  this  world  has 
blinded ;  hut  to  the  true  t)rofessors  of  Christianity  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  light.  Perhaps  even  they  depend  too  much  on  their  own 
fancies,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  earnest  importunity  in  supplicat¬ 
ing  the  Spirit’s  guidance.  Holy  humility  is  an  effectual  preparation  for 
learning  many  a  lesson  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  wliicli  all  the 
aiils  of  human  learning,  and  all  the  commentaries  of  men  could  not 
avail  to  im])art.  Every  right-hearted  student  will  probably  admit,  that 
luanv  piiinful  researches  might  have  sooner  and  successfully  terminated, 
hail  he  relied  with  simpler  faith  on  God  himself,  and  banished  the  sel¬ 
fishness  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  true  seeking.  Were  the  old  man 
more  crucified,  the  promise,  ‘  and  they  shall  he  all  taught  of  God,’  would 
have  greater  effect.  Such  is  the  monJ  furniture  which  it  behoves  the 
interpreter  to  bring  to  the  Bible.  It  includes  belief  in  a  Divine  revela¬ 
tion,  humility,  candour,  simplicity,  teachableness,  and  purity,  with 
habitual  ])raycr  to  the  Spirit,  from  whom  proceed  all  holy  desires. 
These  attributes  and  acts  are  implied  in  a  *  singleness  of  desire  to  know 
the  mind  of  God,  with  a  sincere  and  steadv  determination  to  obey  it 
and  whoever  agrees  to  the  description,  is  so  far  well  equii)pcd  for  exc- 
gctical  labour.’ — p.  G. 


But  again,  there  arc  intellectual  ([ualifications  necessary. 
These,  too,  ought  to  be  of  a  high  order.  Dissenters,  indeed,  may 
fairly  compete  with  the  establishment,  and  outvie  it  in  the 
possession  of  these  excellencies.  Those  scions  of  aristocracy  that 
will  not  flourish  and  bear  fruit  in  the  army,  tlie  navy,  or  senate, 
are  engrafted  on  the  church.  Among  the  qualifications  referred 
too,  philological  attainment  is  one  of  the  most  desirable. 
may  become  great  divines,  without  much  of  it,  yet  bow  much 
greater  wonlil  Andrew  Fuller  have  been,  if,  in  early  life,  he  had 
enjoyed  philological  training ‘r*  Too  many  ministers  trust  to 
second-rate  commentaries,  and  are  afraid  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Amidst  conflicting  opinions,  thev  are  tlu*  victiuu' 
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of  a  painful  lu'sitation,  or  pretrr  tlie  notion  that  strikes  tlioin, 
not  tliat  wliieh  carries  with  it  tlie  hijrlu'st  decree  of  prohnhility. 
Laws  of  probability  in  matter  of  eritieism  and  exoj^esis  they 
have  not  studied,  *  so  they  are  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
(loetrine.*  ^Vc  wish  that  the  followiuj:^  seuteuces  from  Dr. 
Davidson  were  written  witli  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  tlie  point  of 
a  diamond,  on  the  heai’ts  and  conseienees  of  all  our  students  and 
ministers. 

'  We  would  c:ladly  hrinp^  hack  those  w’ho  have  (le])arted  from  the  true 
method  of  proceeding,  or  at  least  stir  up  the  student  wlio  has  the  oflicc 
of  the  ministry  in  view,  to  commence  it  with  alacrity  and  ])erseverance. 
We  are  hold  to  aver,  that  not  a  few  ])assa"cs  of  scripture  arc  incx])li- 
cahle  to  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  ori^iiud  lan^uai^^os.  Our  excel¬ 
lent  and  admirable  version  has  frc(picntly  failed  to  ^ive  the  true  sense. 
Since  the  birth  of  enli^^htcned  ])lnloloii:y,  a  u^reat  accession  of  materials 
has  been  hrouji^ht  to  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  and  similar  treasures  are 
heiuix  daily  amassed.  The  lii^ht  thus  thrown  on  many  dark  ])laces  of 
the  divine  word  is  cheering.  Let  it  be  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  truth, 
as  tending  to  exalt  the  written  revelation  so  deeply  interesting^  to  every 
(’hristian.  Tlie  ])rofesscd  jj^uides  of  the  religious  belief  of  others  should 
he  coni]>etent  to  derive  their  elucidations  of  scripture  from  the  word 
itself ;  to  defend  it  against  the  jdausiblc  objections  of  learned  sceptics  ; 
and  to  show  forth  its  excellence  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
'fhis  cannot  be  done  without  a  goodly  acipiaintance  with  the  originals, 
'fhus  the  right  sequence  of  biblical  arguments — the  coherence  of  difl’e- 
rent  ])arts  ; — and  subtle  trains  of  thought  will  ])resent  themselves  all 
the  more  readily  to  him  who  thoroughly  understands  the  conni‘cting 
words  which  usually  link  ])ropositions  and  sentences  together. 
These  terms  constitute,  ])erha])s,  the  most  imtiortant  part  of  that  mental 
furniture  which  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  connexions  of  doc¬ 
trinal  statements,  "lliey  are  the  bands  and  ligaments  which  at  once 
give  unity  to  the  different  members,  and  sliow  the  harmonious  beauty  of 
the  whole  structure.  It  needs  no  effort  of  mental  thought  to  estimate 
their  im]>ortance  in  the  ])rovince  of  interjiretation.  ^riius  even  in  the 
departuicut  of  single  terms,  especially  the  vocables  whose  ofliee  is  to 
show  the  relations  of  thought,  does  the  interpreter  need  to  be  well  ac- 
({uaiuted  with  the  original  languages,  so  as  to  examine  and  judge  for 
himself.  The  grammar  and  lexicon  must  be  his  constant  com])auious. 
hut  they  are  not  infallible.  However  highly  he  may  value  the  learning 
and  ability  of  their  authors,  he  will  always  remember  the  motto,  Nullius 
(iddictuit  jurarc  in  verba  maijistri.  We  have  no  hojie  that  the  noble 
science  of  theology  will  make  real  advances,  unless  thorough  students  of 
the  word  of  (lod,  imbued  with  a  love  of  sacred  literature,  and  resolved 
to  bring  every  thing  to  the  test  of  scripture  itself,  appear  among  us. 
fundamental  investigations  of  doctrines  we  do  not  exjicct  to  see,  till 
men  be  impregnated  with  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  a  mine  whose  trea¬ 
sures  have  not  been  exhausted.  Soul-satisfying  discussions,  such  as 
chase  away  everv  doubt  and  convev  the  trutli  with  irresistible  cogency, 
must  needs  be  rare,  so  long  as  the  great  bodv  of  commentators  are  eon- 
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tent  with  meagre,  miserable  apparatus,  by  which  a  sound  and  hcidthtul 
exegesis  is  soon  star\’ed.  We  desire  another  spirit  to  be  infused  into 
the  accredited  expositors  of  the  divine  word.  We  commend  to  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  a  more  copious  and  learned  furniture.  We  would  show  them 
that  thev  arc  oft  feeding  on  husks.  We  would  lead  them  to  the  source 
of  ])urity,  learning,  wisdom,  and  light,  where  they  may  themselves  par- 
take  of  true  riches.  Did  they  resolve  so  to  study  the  words  of  truth, 
the  words  of  truth  would  assuredly  be  better  understood.  Their  vague 
doubts  of  the  soundness  of  theological  systems  would  give  ])lace  to  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  ;  and  the  scriptures  be  exalted  to  that  supremacy  from  which 
they  are  lowered  by  aj)peals  to  fathers,  and  the  authority  of  names.  We 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  acquaintance  with  the  original 
languages  of  the  Bible  in  order  to  understand  it  aright.  But  there  are 
beauties  that  cannot  be  tnuisfused  into  any  translation,  'rhese  lie  hid 
from  the  eye  of  such  as  ciumot  look  into  the  origimds.  Like  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  a  tine  painting,  they  escape  the  obser\  ation  of  all  but  the  con¬ 
noisseur.’ — p.  18. 

Dr.  Davidson  then  proceeds  to  tmfold  what  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  and  lexical  structure  of  the  sacred  languages  and 
their  cognate  dialects,  of  ancient  versions,  of  archicology,  of 
gcogra])hy,  and  history,  must  comhinc  to  furnish  the  mind  of 
him  who  aspires  to  he  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  he 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  All  the  following 
sections  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Biblical  student.  All  of 
them  exhibit  original  and  independent  thought.  Dr.  Davidson 
has  evidently  examined  for  himself.  lie  takes  nothing  for 
granted.  Ilis  hook  is  the  fruit  of  close  and  continued  research. 
Me  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in  the  history  of  Biblical 
inteiqirctation  in  lectures  fifth  and  sixth.  lie  has  not  given  a 
hare  register  of  names  and  hooks,  hut  has  developed,  with  great 
correctness  and  considerable  fulness,  the  hermeneutical  rules  by 
which  the  principal  expositors  were  guided.  These  chapters 
contain  a  historj'  of  the  patristic  and  hierarchical  periods  ; 
while  a  suhscipicnt  section  contains  an  account  of  the  principal 
writers  on  intciqiretation  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  learn  wliat 
laws  guided  the  early  Fathers  in  their  exegesis,  what  maxims 
they  professed  to  follow,  what  rides  they  virtually  obeyed,  or 
whether  the  majority  of  them  had  any  law  hut  their  own  fancy 
— any  standard  hut  their  own  fantastic  imagination.  We  blush 
tor  those  deluded  men  who  acknowledge  them  as  their  spiritual 
guides.  W  e  wonder  at  the  eflVontery  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  I’uscy, 
who  believes  Cyprian’s  account  of  the  Supper  rather  than  Paul’s, 
even  though  the  apostle  solemidy  affirms  of  his  narrative  that  he 
received  it  ot  the  Tjord.  The  early  Fathers  of  the  apostoli(’al 
era  wci*e  not  men  of  intellectual  vigour,  hut  of  holy  simplicity. 
The  line  which  severs  inspiration  from  the  writings  whicli  come 
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immediately  after  it,  is  very  broadly  marked.  The  clmrehes 
were  under  no  such  impulse  to  confound  the  human  and  divine 
as  mie:ht  have  been  the  ease  if  the  Roman  (Mement  had  displayed 
the  Icarninjj;  of  his  Alcxjindrian  namesake,  if  Ij^natius  had 
possessed  the  polemical  acuteness  of  Augustine,  or  Polycarp  the 
erudition  of  Origen.  Tlien  mi^lit  they  have  preferred  the  ‘  eu- 
ticinj;  words  of  man’s  wisdom.’  But  (lod  had  wisely  ordered 
otherwise.  The  apostolical  Fathers  did  not  produce  thrilling 
thoughts  and  rolling  periods.  Tliey  fed  the  churches  witli 
‘  butter  and  honey,  till  they  knew  how  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  tlic  good.’  The  distinction  between  the  apostles  and 
their  successors  was  made  very  palpable  for  a  considerable  j)criod. 
Nay,  the  names  of  their  immediate  successors,  (successors  not  in 
tlie  apostolatc,)  of  Timothy,  Titus,  Epaphras,Tychicus,  arc  almost 
the  only  relics  of  their  early  and  useful  existence.  As  the  solar 
blaze  is  said  to  preyent  planets  near  himself  from  being  dis¬ 
covered,  so  the  lustre  of  these  men  is  dissolved  in  the  superior 
glory — they  lived  too  near  the  apostolic  era  to  be  fully  and  singly 
recognised.  The  writings  of  the  apostolic  Fathers  abound  in 
long  citations  from  Scripture,  but  in  general  the  excerpts  are 
simply  given.  They  are  not  accompanied  by  any  exegesis.  But 
the  writers  wlio  succeeded  them  Avere  men  of  another  spirit. 
Their  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  very  numerous,  and  very 
l)cculiar,  noAV  sober  and  noAV  extravagant;  sometimes  exhibiting 
a  lame  litcrality,  and  anon  allegorical  absui’dity.  The  tendency 
to  allegorize,  from  Origeii  downw  ards,  w  as  the  prevailing  one — 
sober  interpretation  amis  deemed  an  index  of  unlearned  irre- 
gcncracy — common  sense  Avas  set  at  defiance,  and  nonsense, 
sillier  than  Rabbinical  figments,  grosser  than  Platonic  reveries, 
Avcrc  declared  to  be  the  exposition  of  God’s  holy  Avord.  We 
admire  the  zeal  of  the  Fathers  more  than  their  prudence,  their 
piety  more  than  their  learning  or  orthodoxy.  Their  hei  meii- 
euties  Avere  unsettled  and  contradictory.  Metaphysical  theories 
and  polemical  purposes  damaged  the  veracity  and  Avorth  of  their 
interpretations.  The  rules  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  con- 
dueting  exegesis  are  sometimes  stated,  but  oftencr  they  arc  to 
be  inferi’cd  from  the  results  to  be  found  in  their  works.  The 
best  of  them  Averc  enamoured  of  the  hidden  sense  or  mystic 
meaning,  as  Dr.  Davidson  lu\s  shoAvn  by  an  ample  induction, 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom,  Avcrc  the  best  of  their  critics 
and  scholars.  Yet  Origen,  the  father  of  grammatical  interpre¬ 
tation,  as  Frnesti  calls  him,  Avas  fond  of  allegorizing.  Jerome 
was  a  better  critic  than  an  exeget,  more  happy  in  settling  the 
Avords  than  dcAcloping  the  meaning  of  the  text.  The  commen¬ 
taries  of  Chrysostom  arc  beautiful  specimens  of  popular  oratory, 
but  arc  not,  by  any  means,  famous  for  their  logical  analysis. 
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Dr.  Dimdsoii  has  pvcii,  at  considerable  length,  the  views  and 
prinei|)les  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  of  Ireniens,  Ori^en,  Jerome 
and  Aii'^nstine.  It  would  he  well  if  we  ])rofited  by  the  erro¬ 
neous  systems  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  exposed,  and  if  we 
learned  to  he  sober-minded.  The  history  is  carried  on  by  him 
down  to  the  Reformation.  Dnrinj;  the  dark  a^es,  tradition  Mas 
paramount  in  its  authority,  and  seholastie  niceties  fornu'd  tlie 
chief  pursuit  or  hallneination  of  (list injriii shed  men.  Miieli 
nscfnl  information  is  afforded  in  these  chapters,  reirardin"  more 
recent  M  riters  on  sacred  hermenenties.  The  best  of  them  are 
noted  and  characterised.  The  ordinarv  lists  consulted  for  tlie 
purpose  of  knoMin^  the  (|ualiti('s  of  such  books  are  very  erro- 
ni'ous.  Those  found  in  Horne  are  very  fallacious  and  defective, 
'file  care  and  labour  employed  cm  this  history  of  Mriters  on 
hermeneutics,  must  have  Imen  ‘rr(\at.  4die  May  Mas  ])r(‘parcd 
l)y  Rosenmuller,  by  Klausen,  and  by  otlier  antliors  of  hermcn- 
(Mitical  treatises  ;  but  Dr.  Davidson  is  no  servile  copyist,  lb' 
can  avail  himself  of  materials  prei)ared  to  his  hand,  but  tlnyv  are 
tlioroimhlv  iuvestijxated  before  tliev  are  used.  We  form  our 
jmlijjment  of  books  too  often  from  the  relation  they  bear  to  oiir 
oM'ii  sentiments  in  unison  or  contrast,  ^fhat  Dr.  Davidson’s 
judi;ment  of  books  is  free  from  this  instinctive  bias,  Me  aver 
not,  but  M’c  discover  no  instance  of  j^ross  paitiality  or  antipathy. 

1 1  is  sources  of  information  are  generally  pointed  out  and  con- 
tessc'd.  ’fliere  is  no  undue  depreciation  of  others’  merit,  no 

exhibition  of  that  unseemlv  tendenev. 

*  • 

ToEfi^y;  t!  77j(h'yT:  ArXacrus^jc  clKxy^:, 

Such  a  history  as  tlmt  to  M  liich  mo  have  uom  referred,  proves 
the  |KTversity  of  the  human  intelU'Ct,  and  sIioms  Iiom*  pnme 
men  are  to  philosophize  rather  than  to  interpret.  Tlnyv  form 
their  opinions  first,  and  seek  from  Hod’s  Mord  defeiuvs  of 
their  preconceived  theories.  It  is  not  M'hat  Scripture  says,  they 
desire  ;  but  Mhat  Scripture  says,  or  may  be  made  t(»  say,  in 
support  of  their  oM'u  systems.  What  Icarnini;  they  have  tiny 
abuse  in  Mrestin*;  the  Scripture.  Thev  nnpose  a  sense  rather 
than  erpound  the  meaning.  Idieirs  is  iinpositio  tnof/is  t/f/nnt 
vrptfsitio.  This  folly  has  not  ceased.  Modern  Mriters,  as  Dr. 
Daviilson  has  shoMii,  are  as  guilty  as  their  predecessors,  d  in* 
philosophy  of  (Jennany  has  ahvays  infected  its  hermeneutics. 
Kantian  Mondism,  and  Hegelian  Transcendentalism  spread 
their  pinson  durinir  the  brief  and  bnsv  period  of  their  existence. 
Km^dish  Dei  sm,  M  Inch  assumed  so  sensual  and  ferocious  a  toriu 
in  France,  ehanjred  its  aspt'ct  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  ap- 
fH'aivd  in  the  shape  of  Neolojr}',  allyinir  to  itsidf  the  pc'culiaritic's 
of  the  ivstlcss  and  profound  intelicct,  the  vast  erudition,  the 
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(li'Cp,  mystical,  and  earnest  lieart  of  tlie  (lerinan  world.  O,  had 
men  come  to  (lod’s  word,  imbued  with  Clod’s  Sj)irit,  simply  de¬ 
sirous  to  know  11  is  will  by  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  one  amonj; 
a  thousand,  those  baseless  hypotheses  which  have  so  often  ap¬ 
peared  in  ridiculous  yet  melancholy  succession,  would  never 
luive  been  invented.  But,  alas,  in  one  a^e  learning  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  false  philosophy,  and  in  another  piety  and  humility 
are  united  to  superficial  attainment ;  allegorical  inter})retation 
is  fondled  in  one  century,  and  servile  literality  in  another.  Prac¬ 
tical  divinity  is  pursued  in  one  country  to  the  neglect  of  Biblical 
learning;  while  in  another,  grammatical  acuteness  is  united  to 
Neological  infidelity.  AVe  long  for  the  coming  of  a  better 
ju'riod,  when  interpreters  shall  strive  to  receive  the  kingdom  of 
(lod  as  little  children.  ^lay  this  publication  be  an  omen  of  its 
s[)ee(Iy  a])proaeh.  Jehovah  hasten  in  his  time. 

Dr.  Davidson  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  use  of  reason 
iu  Biblical  exi)osition.  The  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
same  principle  as  other  books.  Keason  decides  on  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  a  revelation,  ascertains  what  are  the  vocables  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  has  employed,  and  endeavours  to  assign  a  correct 
meaning  to  the  wonls  and  clauses  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Its 
province  ends  with  this  impiirv.  Whatever  it  discovers  to  be 
tlic  doctrine  of  Scripture,  it  is  bound  to  believe.  It  is  the 
highest  glorv  of  reason  to  yield  itself  to  the  truth  of  (iod.  But 
Dr.  Davidson  limits  the  assertion  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  to  be  interpreted  like  that  of  other  ancient  books.  The  ex¬ 
ception  applies  to  the  exposition  of  the  symbolical  j)]iraseology 
of  the  i)rophcts.  The  question  of  the  ‘  double  sense’  is  thus 
raise<l.  The  phrase  ^  double  sense’  is  not  a  happy  one,  for  as 
Dr.  Owen  somewhere  remarks,  if  the  Bible  have  more  senses 
than  one,  it  may  have  twenty.  Yet  we  arc  persuaded  that 
Dr.  Davidson  has  come  nearer  to  the  truth  than  many  who 
have  written  on  this  subject.  We  would  not  altogether  receive 
llengstenberg’s  psychological  theory  of  prophecy,  yet  we  dis¬ 
cover  elements  of  important  truth  in  it.  Nor  do  we  think  the 
language  of  Dr.  Davidson  as  guarded  in  some  sentences  as  is 
consistent  with  entire  accuracy.  We  cannot  say  with  him  that 
‘the  words  have  a  twofold  reference.’  We  rather  think  that 
the  words  have  only  one  meaning,  but  the  event  described  by 
the  words  is  ty])icai  of  some  future  era  or  circumstance.  The 
idcjis  of  ‘  juxta-position  and  commingling,’  w  hich  Dr.  Davidson 
brings  to  the  exposition  of  prophecy,  is  one  which,  if  correct, 
"ill  recpiire  no  ordinary  caution  and  taste  for  its  proper  appli¬ 
cation.  It  w  ill  recpiire  a  very'  delicate  hand  to  unfold  events  ‘  laid 
ff/ion  one  another J  We  have  no  prisimitic  glass  which  shall  sejm- 
**ate  those  rays  by  which  ‘events  arc  painted  on  the  prophetic 
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cjinvass  in  commingling  colours.’  Yet  we  arc  persuaded  that 
Dr.  Davidson  is  more  correct  than  either  Moses  Stuart  on  tlie 
one  extreme,  or  Olshausen  on  the  otlier.  The  book  of  Ols- 
hausen,  tieber  iiefem  Schriftsinn,  contains  miich  truth,  such  as 
only  a  man  who  is  spiritually  minded  can  a))prchend  or  enjoy, 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  might  seduce  the  unwary  student  into 
the  daring  and  devious  ])aths  of  mysticism  and  allegory’.  Yet 
we  regret  that  Dr.  Davidson  has  not  fortified  more  strongly  the 
position  he  has  taken,  or  repelled  with  decided  arguments  tlie 
objections  of  his  antagonists.  Surely  such  a  course  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  than  the  mere  expression  of  his  consci- 
onsness  of  sccuritv,  when  he  savs,  ^  We  are  not  concerned  to 
rebut  the  charge  of  arbifrarmess  ndyunccd  against  this  position.’ 
He  has  given,  in  Chapter  IV.,  a  good  account  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  peculiarities  of  allcgoncal  interpretation.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  a  source,  not  distinctly  and  fully  acknowledged  hv 
other  writers  on  hermeneutics.  Those  allegorizcrs,  thonglj 
])rofcssing  (liristianity,  arc  the  victims  and  propagators  of  a 
mighty  fallacy, — non  jingunt  omnia  Cretes ! 

Immense  pains  arc  taken  by  the  iiuthor  in  chapter  XI.,  in 
gathering  and  classifying  all  the  (piotivtions  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  New.  AVc  do  not  aflirm  that  the  space  occupied 
by  this  chapter  is  altogether  dispropoi*tionate,  yet  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  critics  do  sometimes  spend  unnecessary 
labour  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies. 
AVc  meet  with  grammatical  changes  of  various  kinds  in  their 
quotations.  We  find  change  of  order,  person,  or  number ;  we 
discover  omission,  abridgement,  or  addition,  yet  we  cannot 
afliiTU  that  all  these  variations  existed  in  the  inspired  auto¬ 
graphs.  Hut  it  would  be  rash  to  aver  that  all  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  Hebrew  or  Alexandrian  texts,  and  (piotations 
made  from  them  in  the  New  Testament,  arc  traceable  to  the 
errors  and  oversight  of  copyists.  The  great  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  canon  seem  to 
have  generally  quoted  from  memory.  This  exercise  of  memory 
was  forced  upon  them  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  They  had  not  literary  leisure ;  they  wrote  not  in  slow 
and  solemn  precision.  Rolls  of  Scriptiirc  books  were  too  bnlky 
to  be  carrieil  about,  too  cumbrous  to  be  easily  and  frequently 
consnlted.  The  evangelists  do  not  observe  verbal  uniformity  in 
the  rc|)orts  which  they  give  of  their  Lord’s  discourses.  hy 
need  we  find  such  difhcidties  in  the  cxcerj)ts  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  fetch  from  historians  and  prophets  of  former  times. 
Yet  the  inquiring  student  will  find  a  full  catalogue  in  the  hook 
before  us,  with  a  few'  judicious  scholia  appended.  Novelty 
co\dd  not  be  expected  in  this  department.  Accuracy  is  of  more 
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importance  to  the  reader.  After  the  older  labours  of  Siireii- 
liiisiiis  and  Drusius,  and  the  more  modern  investigations  of 
Owen,  Uandolph,  and  Doepke,  there  does  not  remain  very  much 
land  to  be  possessed.  Our  author,  M  e  believe,  is  ready  to  say 
in  reference  to  this  department  of  his  n  ork,  vitarc  denujue  culjwni 
non  laudein  merui. 

J)r.  Davidson  proeeeds  to  review  many  of  the  j)ernieious 
systems  of  interpretation  m  hieh  have  had  such  fatal  prevalence, 
and  shews  in  his  eighth  lecture  Mhat  arc  correct  hermeneutical 
principles.  The  elements  of  accurate  exegesis  are  there  unfolded, 
and  occasionally  exemplified.  Many  rules,  canons,  and  explana¬ 
tions  spread  over  large  volumes  are  licre  condensed,  and  made 
more  memorable  in  their  brevity  and  force.  Tlie  j)rocess  of 
licrmcneutical  investigation  is  shcMii  in  a  natural  and  obvious 
form.  The  alleged  disercpancies  of  Scripture  arc  also  liandled 
in  a  superior  style.  These  ditiieultics  arc  not  all  of  eipial 
moment  or  magnitude,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  admit  ol‘ 
other  and  better  solutions  than  those  adduced  in  this  M'ork. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  diflicultics  of  the 
genealogy  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  these  s\d)]cets  great 
pains  and  labour  are  bestoMcd,  especially  on  the  former  of  them. 
Along  Mith  his  own  observations,  the  author  gives  a  clear  and 
accurate  condensation  of  Dr.  llarret’s  famous  essay  on  the 
genealogical  rolls  of  Mattheu'  and  Ijiikc. 

The  chief  philological  helps  arc  next  adverted  to  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  lie  reviews  versions,  lexicons,  commentaries,  cog¬ 
nate  languages,  &c.  These  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  sound 
exegesis.  In  reference  to  such  versions  as  the  Septuagint, 
Peshito,  and  the  Targums,  mc  could  have  Mished  our  author  to 
liavc  been  much  fuller  in  his  observations,  and  more  copious, 
especially  in  examples.  11  is  instances  of  illustration  are  too 
few,  and  certainly  too  recondite  and  obscure ;  some  of  them, 
one  Mould  almost  say,  fanciful  and  visionar\\  Our  opinion  of 
tlie  value  of  good  versions  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  good  old  Myles 
Coverdale,  in  his  Prologe  unto  the  Christian  reader : — ‘  Sure  1 
am,  that  there  commeth  more  knoMledge  and  vnderstondinge  of 
the  scripture  ])y  theyr  sondrie  translacyons,  then  by  all  the 
gloses  of  ourc  sophisticall  doctours.  Dor  that  one  interpreteth 
somthynge  obscurely  in  one  ])lace,  the  same  translateth  another 
(or  (;ls  he  him  relfe)  more  maiiifestlv  bv  a  more  plavnc  vocable 
ot  tlie  same  meauyng  in  another  place.’ 

Tlie  b(  )ok  before  us,  our  readers  will  sec,  is  one  of  great  merit; 
not  faultless,  indeed,  yet  Morthy  of  higli  encomium.  Perhajis 
its  Morst  fault  is,  Munt  of  symmetry.  The  spaces  occupied  by 
some  topics  are  disproportioned  to  tlicir  value,  other  sulijects  of 
C(pud  use  arc  limited  to  a  briefer  exposition.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
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tendency  to  digression.  Occasionally  there  is  an  exuberance  of 
illustration,  and  of  incidental  remark.  The  author’s  soul  is  full 
of  his  subject,  and  his  su^{j;cstivc  inemorv  furnishes  an  iuuueuse 
variety  of  scattered  hints  and  illustrations,  llis  obiter  dleta 
arc  numerous,  vet  all  of  them  ai’c  valuable. 

^\c  believe  with  the  author,  that  such  a  volume  as  this  was 
needed.  That  he  has  supplied  the  felt  deficiency,  we  think  we 
have  shown  from  this  imperfect  and  cursory  notice  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book.  We  hope  the  churches  will  appreciate  the 
p(*rformancc,  and  so  reward  the  learning  of  the  author  and 
enter])risc  of  the  publisher.  The  churches  have  been  long  fa¬ 
voured  and  supplied  with  many  excellent  systems  of  divinitv. 
Tlic  great  truths  of  religion  have  been  brought  together  in 
logical  connexion,  and  the  scheme  of  gi’acc  divided  into  its 
several  ])arts,  and  illustrated  in  its  origin,  developnumt,  and  re¬ 
sults.  Jhit  these  systems  arc  too  often  full  of  abstruse  sjh*- 
cidations,  and  though  tlieology  has  been  allied  to  vast  iiitcd- 
l(‘ctual  power,  and  prodigious  capabilities  of  a])plicatiou  and 
perseverance,  yet  it  has  often  sutlered  from  this  union,  and 
lost  its  simplicity  and  freshness  among  scholastic  subtleties  and 
metaphysical  refinements.  It  has  often  appeared  in  admirable 
proportions,  chiselled  according  to  rule  and  fasliion  ;  but  life 
and  spirit  seem  to  have  departed.  The  study  of  Ttirretine  and 
Alaestricht,  of  Pictet  and  Stapfer  is  good  enough  in  its  place. 
Vet  rather  do  we  recommend  earnest  attention  to  the  living 


word  itself,  and  to  such  boid^s  as  enable  the  reader  of  scriptnrt' 
to  comprehend  those  ideas  which  the  sacred  writers  meant  to 
convey.  The  meaning  which  tbef/  attached  to  the  vocables  they 
employed  is  the  only  true  meaning.  To  know  that  meaning 
is  ev(‘ry  man’s  solemn  duty.  The  rising  ministry  are  furnisluMl 
with  many  opportunities  which  their  fathers  enjoyed  not.  'I’hc' 
attention  now  paid  to  excgetical  study  is  one  of  the  most  cheer¬ 
ing  signs  of  the  times;  and  as  the  inodes  of  theological  tuition 
are  so  vastly  improv(‘d  by  division  of  labour,  more  thorough  coni- 
]>rehension  of  the  various  branches  of  the  science,  and  closer 


ailaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age;  so  may  we  not  hope,  under 
the  niviue  Spirit,  for  a  correspondent  improvement  in  the  style 
of  Sabbath  (‘xposition,  and  for  a  proportionate  augmentation  in 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  over  this  erring  and  excited  generatio)i. 
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William  Smith,  Ph.  1).  Illustrated  by  numerous  Kngravinys  on 
Wood.  8vo.  pp,  11*21.  184*J.  London:  Taylor  and  Walton. 

2.  Dictionary  of  Creek  and  Roman  Riography  and  Mythology.  Edited 
by  William  Smith,  Ph.  D.  Parti?  I.  II.  111.  IV.  1843.  London  : 
Tavlor  and  Walton. 


Wk  owe  ail  apolojry  to  the  editor  of  these  important  works,  and 
to  his  learned  coadjutors,  for  havinj'  so  lonj^  delayed  to  make 
our  readers  aeipiainted  with  the  fruits  of  their  valuable  labours. 
The  delay  has  eertaiulv  not  arisen  from  a  cause  whieh  sometimes 
occjisions  similar  procrastination ; — an  intimate  convietioii  of  the 
demerits  of  the  work  whieh  happens  to  be  awaiting  judj^ment. 
In  such  cases,  a  reviewer  sometimes  permits  mercy  to  prevail 
over  justice.  Unable  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  commen¬ 
dation,  and  unwilling  to  say  all  that  is  deserved  in  the  way  of 
censure,  he  respites  and  reprieves  tlie  unhappy  l)ook  from  tinu' 
to  time,  till  lie  tiiids  that  it  has  done  all  the  little  mischief  of 
which  it  was  capable,  and  is  already  absolutely  forgotten. 
Dying  a  natural  death,  it  happily  saves  him  the  hangmaiPs 
oilice,  and  defrauds  the  reading  public  of  the  ])leasure  and  the 
profit  of  a  public  execution.  No  such  reasons  have  assuredly 
operated  in  the  present  case.  We  can  safely  recommend  the 
al)ovc-nicutioncd  works  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and,  in 
ellect,  have  already  done  so  in  a  previous  brief,  but  very  decisive 
notice. 

And  now  that  we  have  taken  mioii  us  to  deliver  a  more  de¬ 
liberate  opinion  on  their  merits,  we  know  not  well  how  to  add 
to  what  we  have  already  said ;  dictionaries,  of  all  kinds  of 
books,  being  those  of  whieh  it  is  most  diflieult  to  give  an  adecpiate 
notion  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  A  complete  analysis  is 
impossible;  long  citations  ccpially  so;  and  as  to  brief  specimens, — 
considering  that  the  articles  are  written  by  so  many  dillercnt 
persons,  and  on  such  dilierent  subjects, — if  those  which  chance 
to  be  selected  are  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  merits  whieh 
characterize  the  rest,  it  can  still  be  only  on  the  critic’s  assertion. 
Onr  eonimeiidations,  therefore,  however  strong,  must  be  couched 
m  very  general  terms,  for  the  justice  of  whieh  our  readers 
must  trust  our  judgment  and  veracity,  unless  they  will  take  the 
better  course,  (ami  whieh  we  recommend,)  of  purchasing  the 
works,  and  testing  our  aceuraev  or  otherwise,  by  a  })crsonal  in¬ 
spection.  On  these  coiiditious,  we  dare  say,  neither  publishers 
nor  editor  will  be  disposed  to  (piarrel  with  us  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  or  generality  of  our  terms  of  commendation. 

The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Komaii  antiipiitics,  which  w’c 
have  very  carefiiliy  inspected,  w  as  much  needed,  w  as  judiciously 
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planned,  and  has  been  admirably  exeeuted  ;  and  M  e  may  say  tlu* 
same  of  tlie  dictionary  of  lliography  and  Mythology,  so  far  as 
the  work  has  yet  proceeded. 

That  such  >vorks  have  long  been  mneh  needed,  will,  mc  think, 
be  doubted  by  none.  AVhen  we  consider  the  prodigious  extent 
to  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  the  language  and  lite¬ 
rature  of  (ireece  and  Home  liiivc  been  cultivated — tlie  diligence 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  collation  of  iiianusci*i})ts  and 
the  formation  of  texts — the  sciu’ching  analytic  spirit  in  which 
the  minutest  peculiarities  of  grammar  have  been  investigated — 
the  consequent  elucidations  w  hich  have  been  tlu’owii  on  many 
doidjtful  and  obscure  passages — and,  therefore^  on  the  manners, 
customs,  and  w  hole  life  of  the  ancient  w  orld ; — w  hen  w  e  consider 
that  the  direct  application  of  all  these  various  apj)lianccs  of  im¬ 
proved  learning  has  been  made  to  liistory  by  some  of  the  most 
conqirehensivc  and  truly  philosophic  minds,  as  for  cxam])le,  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Kiebuhr; — when  we  consider  that  tlie  re¬ 
searches  of  modern  travellers  have  kept  pace  in  spirit  and  dili¬ 
gence  with  those  of  modern  scholars;  and  lastly,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  immense  accumulation  which  happy  accident  or 
enlightened  entciq)rizc  have  brought  within  our  reach,  of  those 
classes  of  objects  which  arc  to  history  what  fossil  remains  are  to 
geology — of  statues,  gems,  ])aiutings,  medals,  implements  of 
ancient  art,  and  utensils  of  household  use — there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  eminently  desirable  that  the  large  and  valuable 
additions  thus  made  to  our  knowledge,  should  be  embodied 
in  some  works  of  moderate  compass  and  cost.  This,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt,  had  not  been  done  w  hen  these  w  orks  w  ere 
projected. 

In  some  particidar  departments  of  classical  antiquities,  it  is 
true,  some  admirable  and  costly  works  had  appeared  in  this 
country — the  titles  of  a  few  will  immediately  suggest  themselves 
to  the  memory  of  the  learned  reader — though  even  in  works 
of  this  character  it  may  be  doubted  whether  England  had  not 
been  outdone  by  some  foreign  nations.  But  nothing  like  a 
ct/cloptedic  view'  of  these  subjects  had  appeared  amongst  us ;  not 
to  mention,  that  the  works  above  referred  to,  are  in  a  torni 
which  renders  them  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  generality  ot 
students. 

Tn  relation  to  such  subjects,  the  youth  of  universities  and 
schools  w  ere  left  in  a  condition  truly  deplorable — condemned  to 
the  use  of  books  compiled  half  a  century  ago,  of  which  the 
errors  and  inaccuracies  had  been  very  partially  purged,  and  the 
deficiencies  still  more  partially  supplemented.  What  could  be 
the  value  of  works  on  (ircek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  compiled 
before  the  British  Museuni  and  other  similar  institutions  had 
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hoon  oni-irhcl  by  l.aini.eir  present  treasures,  and  almost  l„.fore 
Herenlaiieum  and  Pompeii  had  been  diseovered— at  all  event 
before  they  had  been,  to  any  extent,  exeavated  ?  Such  uorks 
Oil  antKiiutios  aro  tliciiiselves  antiquities 

Of  the  necessity  then,  for  sneb  tvorks'as  the  present,  tve  think 
here  ean  be  no  donlit  It  remains  only  to  sa^  a  few  words  of 
the  plan  and  tlic  execution. 

In  the  preface  to  the  ilietionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
qnities  Or.  Smith  has  given  a  brief  aeeonnt  of  the  ],rineiples  on 
wlneh  the  work  has  been  constrneted.  He  defends  the  ad 
heivnee  to  an  a  phabet.eal  order,  rather  than  a  distribntion  f 
subjects  e  ass.fied  according  to  any  other  principle  of  arnrn 
a  e, It,  and,  in  onr  opinion,  justly.  Whatever  may  be  sai.l  ouL 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  any  other  prineir.le  of  arn  n!.7 
aient,  none  is  eoinparable  to  Ihe  alphabetical  in  any  work 
pnne.pally  designed  to  be  a  work  of  reaily  reference  ’  So  , 
nuleed  insist  on  its  being  nnid.ilosophieai  in  any  w.wk  which 
.1  lants  of  a  systematic  arrangement  ;  but  we  sfiall  ever  hohl 
that  //lat  IS  the  most  philosophical  arrangement  which  best 
aswei-s  the  purpose,  and  that,  in  relation  to^lillVrinit  m, 

\VbT ?  t'"'  "“'•■‘t  philosophical  As 

hatiK  well  observes,  ‘a  mere  botanist  mi-dit  be  astonished  -it 
learing  such  plants  as  clover  and  lucerne  included  in  the  Ian- 
of  a  farmer  under  tlic  term  ^  ‘'■rassos  ^  l  i  i  * 

l.otamea  characteristics;  and  the  mere  farnna-'intht  be  n  h'  s 

"S”  .'“im;'' lI','  '  "-I.’ » 1.0 1.™  L, ; , 

mrtbn’’"to'Tn ',Tirt^  ‘^'•'•'"•cous  or  irrati„nal.’"‘^Now  h 

once  1  li:  cneycloptclias,  and  works  of  refer- 

,1.  T'  ™  «l».'io..co  ..ill  ,ll»,„„c  l,i,„ 

WhalAt  e'd  fo  A  in  a  systematic  or  an 

latler"  '  If ""’'“'cd  the  editor  to  adopt  the 

•  'Ktor  to  a  '  ii  1  Sr  t'"-'  present,  it  enabled  the 

l‘a(l  made  certain  of  several  scholars  w  ho 

'I’he  I, Ian  of7l  iintiipiity  their  p,>culiar  study.’ 

almost  every  tl  i  "Ii*  ‘‘xwedingly  eomprcbeiisivc,  embracing 
"r  private  of  H '  "s  rative  of  the  m/x/f  of  life  whether  |iublie 

"•amirv  b,lA  f'T.'!  present  work  which  have  not 

'oi!.  XIV  '**  "orks  on  Greek  or  Roman  antiqui- 
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'•>'  >^'nT.,-s  c.nr.r.K  an,,  „oma.v  a.vt,q,-,t,ks 

pSSSsr=?*K;S.;r; 

iS:?SS£sS;iS5 

<'''I'T<-.it(|(.,,art,,,e,,t.softl,e  Oraiiin’’  i  on  die 

of  suel.  aiticlcv.  is  obvi<  us  L  u  l  ,  '■‘'“•7’"  ''•<“  »<ln.i  - 

'••nni.lofeness  of  a  «o,-k  ou  tllo’a^tL  !  T'''^  f' - 

•  ft  suel,  f„,„c.s  uiitouclicd,  csuociallv  «  l "  •'''  li 
■•yoc-e  au.l  J{,.,uo,  ti.ey  a,t‘  Si!-'  r *'*  ease  ,'f 
latiou  of  si.cl,  sulijeets  could  not  well'?'"  ^ 

o""ttcd  tlien,  uould  l,e  1  I  ^  '  ‘  A  work 

part  of  Ilaudct  left  out;  or  iucur  d.n «itl, 

J  JLs  bestowed  ou  .Afallett’.s  life  /.rn.  "  wbieli  Jobiiso,, 

tbe  life  of  Ibieoii,  aiid  for.'otteu  tb  itT’"'  '**'“*^  ’'-kI  wiitun 

ai-e  far,  tlierefore  from  ‘n-"*"* l’’*'*o'‘"pbei-.’ 

1.0  score  of  the  eou.prJbe.IJive  'im^f'If  •>'• 

r.in,  If  disposed  to  eomj,laiu  at  all*  it  ^  n 

jxliuitted  subjects  illustrative  of  ^1^  " 

l.a'e  been  -lad  of  a  fi.„  additioinl  S  "‘‘,“^','^^^*■a^ua,  we  should 
"'>|oe  of  Eilueatiou.  \\TJ!Z  ’ ,  f  -u  the 

l.a.e  been  proj.er  to  iuseit  dism.Lv"'"*^’ ''o 
<au-bt,  or  .-emarks  ou  fl  .  r 

I'S  auy  jj,  J I  J  a  no  or  their  wortliless- 

oouueeted  with  the  Tt 

dtular  plays,  or  ei-itieisms  on  tlu-:..  analyses  of  par- 

"i-  should  iiave  been  -lad  c,f  a  lifti  *n(n(s  ;  but  we  mean,  that 

the^m'mu:rof  |f''''7^^  ''-n'ess 

I.OW,  wher.>,  wl,eu,thevim„-uted  tl  *•  '''aehers-as 

dous  between  them  and  ‘tbei, '.""‘'■"efion.s-the  rehi- 
fnre  of  this  siibieet  .!  ‘>n-  'I'he  literi. 

adopted  in  the' olh<a-\a  'tie I's  of  tl"  *1''’  .'’'‘"‘■'‘•■“'f  "ay  -eiierallv 
nofios  iu  Xenophon  ‘ ‘7  <Voiu  ^eattereil 

nero,  (iuintillian,  Auliis  (iell’iiii^  ‘'’i  "'^''‘’'nens,  Lucian, 
"...bed  matt<-r  for  some  flw  : m  *"“!•  I'ave  fur- 

Arueh  of  the  information  we  ,  "'  'n'les. 

::.“:':'‘'>dally  -iveu  in  variour..  ol  ''t'’  ""a-v, 

I'.dn,  and  sometimes  not  easile  ineideiitallv 

‘■.vmuasium’  is.  as  n  Hit  t ‘''«"<‘nt  arti.le 
‘'‘•of^ion  scM.fenee  o,  Lo  t  ’"rr*'  will.  tl... 

I.au-  bkeil  another  of  the  sam’..^  We  should 

al.oye  albuled  to.  on  the  matters  we  have 

'•‘"nark,  Uuu''7ini’(heidt‘loS”  of  the  editor’s 

"•'"‘If  <o  .Irawan  exact  line  betwe.n  the 
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topics  wliicit  onglit,  and  those  which  onjtht  not  to  be  embraced 
ill  such  a  work.  All  we  mean  is,  that  tiie  aliove  suhjects  iire- 
sented  as  fair  a  claim  to  be  treated,  as  many  others  which  have 
been  (and  in  our  Judgment  very  properlv)  ‘admitted.  For  the 
rest,  we  lieheve  the  omissions  are  very  iiii-oiisiderahle,  and  none 
will  be  disposed  to  blame  him  for  what  ho  has  included.  ‘  There 
may  seem,  he  says,  ‘  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent 
capriciousness  in  the  admission  and  rejeetion  of  subjects  but  it 
is  \ti\  diflicnlt  to  dcteimiiic  at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  (Jrcek  and  Roman  Antiiiiiities  if 
understood  111  Its  most  extensive  sipiification,  would  compre¬ 
hend  an  account  of  cvciything  rclatin!?  to  antiiinitv  in  its 
narrower  sense,  however,  the  term  is  conhned  to  an  account  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is 
convenient  to  adhere  to  this  sijtiiificatiou  of  the  word,  however 
arbitrary  It  may  be.  For  this  reason  several  articles  have  been 
inserted  in  the  work,  which  some  persons  mav  regard  as  out  of 
place;  ami  others  have  been  omitted,  which  have  sometimes 
been  improperly  uiclm  cd  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman 
Aiitupiitics.  ^eIthcr  the  names  of  persons  and  ilivinities,  nor 
those  of  places,  have  been  inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the 
former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  ‘  Dictionarv  of  Greek  and 
Koni.m  Riography  and  Mythology,’  and  the  latter  in  the  ‘  Die- 
tioimrv  ot  (ircek  and  Koniaii  Ocoji^rapliy/  (Preface,  p.  ix.) 

I  he  articles  on  Greek  and  Hornan  law  have  been  supplied  hv 
I  rofessor  Long,  whose  varied  learning  and  aeeomi.lishments  are 
«e  i  known  to  the  public.  These  articles  arc  distinguished  hv 
a  depth  and  copiousness  which  might  well  seem  to  render  siiper- 
uoiis  he  modest  apology  for  their  supposed  deficiencies  which 

wnr  'l"!  "f  so  as  to  doubt  his 

eoi.tonf  f  "*  apology,  but  we  must  be 

Inv!  f!  '’.V  saving,  that  we 

tW  H  'I'.scover  where  the  deficiencies  lie.  Sure  we  are, 

t  at  the  generality  even  of  learned  readers  will  be  ciiuallv  iiii- 
^utcesslul,  and  will  agree  with  us  that  the  articles  in  ipmstion 

thev^  both  for  the  extent  of  the  information 

e>  eoiney,  and  the  precision  with  which  it  is  imparted. 

imh.,'.!i  'f  j.^l’*’of"sely  adorned  with  engravings,  which, 

exeentnd'-*  “li*^'‘^  l”’"*‘^^'l'al  attractions.  They  have  hcen 

h(»:f  c  ^ style  (by  Mr.  .John  .Jackson),  and  from  the 
ItMrl, '  which  the  editor  partieiilarizes  ‘Mnseo 

,  .  ®"'oo,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin’s  Feintiires  do  Vases 

\\  '  M*  IJ’l  laticarvillc’s  engravings  from  Sir 

beet  '  1  ’1*’*’  s  ^  ascs.  ‘  Hitherto,’  he  adds,  ‘  little  use  has 

Do  - '  '  r'*'n  ^  eoiiiitry  of  existing  works  of  art  for  the  jnir- 

s*  o  illustrating  aiitiipiity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
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iTprt'seutiition  of  an  olijcct  jrivcs  a  far  hotter  idea  of  tlie  pur¬ 
poses  for  Mliieli  it  Mas  intended,  and  the  May  in  Mliieli  it  was 
nsid,  than  any  explanation  in  Mords  only  can  eonvey.’  This  is 
obviously  true. 

As  the  dictionary  is  the  Mork  of  so  many  different  Mriters, 
and  all  of  them  have  done  so  Mell,  it  Mould  perha])s  be  invi¬ 
dious  to  say  much  about  the  merits  of  particular  articles,  or  eoiu- 
l>are  one  class  Mitli  another.  We  may  venture  to  sav,  however. 
Mithout  any  impropriety,  (for  almost  all  the  Mriters  hav(»  Ixtmi 
more  or  less  engaged  upon  them)  that  mo  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  M'ith  the  articles  on  dumcsfic  antiquities,  perhaps 
in  some  measure  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  the  illustrations  mUIi  Mbicb  they  are  aceomj)anied. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  also,  the  accurate  philological 
spirit  (if  M'e  may  so  speak)  M’hicli  is  observable  throuirhout. 
’fhe  various  minute  shades  and  manifold  applications  of  M(M-ds  of 
very  general  use,  arc  traced  throngb  their  gradual  extensions  and 
nice  transitions  of  meanin|x  from  the  primaiy  one,  Mith  ‘;reut 
skill;  and,  M'here  practicable,  the  sij^nifieations  seem  to  have 
been  arranged  in  Mliat  may  be  called  their  historic  order. 

An  excellent  example  of  onr  ineanin*?  may  be  seim  in  the 
very  first  Mord  in  the  dictionary,  (Abacus,)  an  article  furnished 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Allen. 

In  select iui^  some  fcMv  specimens,  mc  must  be  guided  priuei- 
pally  l)y  the  eireumstanccs  of  convenient  length  and  ;:;eueral  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers.  On  the  latter  point  M  e  feel  little  ditlieulty  ; 
for,  strau'je  as  the  notion  may  appear  to  some,  such  a  book  is, 
in  our  opinion,  not  only  useful  as  a  Mork  of  refiuvnce  to  thosi' 
mIk)  are  aetuallv  enj^a^ed  in  readin;jj  a  classical  author,  hut 
Mcll  Morth  takiuj^  up  at  odd  minutes,  and  dipping  into  as  a  hook 
of  amusement.  We  think  it  as  amnsiu;^  to  those  mIio  have 
auv  tincture  of  classical  learnin;::  as  most  books  of  vovaires  and 
travels.  In  these  mc  read  Mith  deli^^ht  of  the  eustomsaud  luau- 
ners  of  nations  as  foreij^n  to  us  as  ever  \}ere  those  of  aueiiait 
Italy  and  (1  recce — not  less  completely  s(‘parated  from  us  hv 
space  than  those  lu’e  by  time,  and  mIiosc  lan;rna^e  is  and  ''ill 
i‘ver  be,  more  truly  dead  to  us  than  that  of  Homer  or  A  irgil, 
Herodotus  or  liivy. 

Most  profound  in  the  mIioIc  race,  is  man’s  sympathy  Mith 
his  common  humanity.  He  loves  to  study  it  in  all  its  phase's 
and  aspects,  through  remote  aj^es  and  in  far  distant  climes, 
and  often  even  Mith  a  deeper  interest,  in  proportion  to  tlu' 
M'ider  diversities  of  outMarcl  forms,  through  Mhich,  hoM('ver, 
he  still  detects  the  same  essential  nature — thndibing  Mith  the 
same  atlectious — acting  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ])riu- 
ciples,  but  variously  developed  and  manifested, — and  jmrsuiug 
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the  same  ends,  only  by  dilTcrent  means.  The  ^  Homo  sum*  kv, 
uhicU  drew  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  Uoinan  audience  on  the 
poet,  who  had  hut  given  expression  to  a  feeling  which  nature 
had  already  taught  them,  is  still  echoed  by  millions  of  hearts 
which  would  fail  to  give  it  suitable  utterance.  ‘  In  all  my  tra¬ 
vels,’  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  one  of  her  inimi¬ 
table  letters,  ‘  I  have  never  seen  but  two  sorts  of  people,  and 
those  very  like  one  another ;  1  mean  men  and  w  omen,  who  al- 
wavs  have  been,  and  ever  w  ill  be  the  same.’ 

As  long  as  we  feel  this  sympathy,  we  shall  never  cease  to 
impure  w  ith  lively  interest  even  into  the  most  frivolous  matters 
coiniected  with  antiquity,  and  shall  feel  as  mucli  gratification  in 
ascertaining  in  what  way  an  ancient  (Ircek  and  Homan  ])asscd 

his  davs — w  hat  he  ate  and  drank — how'  he  cooked  his  food — 

* 

when  he  took  it — in  what  sort  of  a  house  he  lived — wdiat  was  the 
dress  he  wore— how'  he  idoughed  and  reaped — farmed  and  traded, 
and  cheated  and  went  to  law — how'  he  married  or  made  love — 
how  he  was  physicked  and  buried — what  sports  beguiled  his 
childhood,  and  what  recreations  soothed  his  age,  as  in  studying 
the  habits  and  manners  of  our  contemporaries  at  the  antipodes. 
With  such  convictions  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  class  of 
impiiries,  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  a  few’  brief  cita¬ 
tions  from  this  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  volume.  And 
with  their  leave  we  will,  with  a  natural  indulgence  towards  our 
peculiar  tastes  and  habits,  just  step  into  the  street  called  Argi- 
letmn — the  Paternoster  liow'  of  ancient  Home — and  inquire  how' 
things  w  ere  managed  in  the  ‘  trade  ’  in  those  days. 

‘  HiBLioi’OLA,  a  bookseller  (Martial  Lp.  iv.  71  ;  xiii.  .3), 

(l\)lhix  xiii.  33)  also  called  /ihrarwa  (Cic.  Dc  Legg  ii.  ‘20)  in  (Ircek  also 
e«7r>/\c;,  or  jiiQXi'oKUTrtiXtx;  (l^ucian).  The  shop  was  called 
uimthvca  (ftTroOi'/ka/),  or  tubvrua  lihrariu  (Cic.  13iil.  ii.  ft),  or  merely 
lihniria  (Aid.  dell.  v.  4).  The  Homans  had  their  Paternoster-row  ;  for 
the  hihliopoUe  or  lihrarii  lived  mostly  in  one  strejt,  called  Argiletum, 
to  which  Martial  alludes  (K}).  i.  4)  when  addressing  his  hook  on  the 
prospect  of  the  criticism  it  w  ould  meet  wath  : — 

*  Ar(/iletanas  mavis  hahitare  tahernaSf 
(2uum  til)i,  parve  liber,  serinia  nostra  vacent.* 

Another  favourite  (piarter  of  the  booksellers  w’as  the  Vicus  Sandalarius. 
(Aid.  dell,  xviii.  4  ;  dalen  De  Lih.  Su.  iv.  ]).  3(11.)  There  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertumnus  and 
»l<uius,  as  we  gather  from  Horace’s  address  to  his  hook  of  Kpistles  (Lp. 
1.  x\.  1)  :— 

‘  Vertumninn  Janunupie,  liber,  s]>eetare  videris.* 

Again,  Horace  (Sat.  1.  iv.  71)  prides  himself  on  his  hooks  not  being 
^'Cen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls  to  he  thumbed  over  by  eveiy 
pa.'^serbv  ; — 
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‘  Nulla  tttbema  lueos  Irnheat.  neqne  j)ila  libi'llos; 

<iui*is  inaiuis  iiisiulet  vulgi,  Ilermoj^i*nis(iiic‘  Tijrflli,’ 

*  Hookscllcrs  were  not  found  at  Home  only,  thouj^h  they  were,  ot 
course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  I'liny  (Kp.  ix.  11)  says  he  had  not  sun- 
posed  that  there  were  any  booksellers  at  Lu^dunum,  hut  finds  that  there 
were,  and  that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in  an  anuisimr 
epigram  (iv.  72),  tells  a  person  called  Quintus,  who  had  asked  him  hv  a 
hroad  hint  to  pve  him  a  copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at 
Tryphon’s,  the  bookseller’s  : — 

*  Exipis  lit  donem  nostros  tibi  (iuinte,  libellos ; 

Nun  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon.’ 


‘  Tlie  booksellers  not  only  sold  books,  they  transcribed  them  also,  ami 
cm])loved  persons  for  the  purj>ose.  Hut  they  did  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  answerable  always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy  (Marl.  ii.  N). 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it,  to  oblige  a  friend  who  might  have 
bought  it  (Mart.  vii.  11  —  IG). 

‘  On  the  shop-door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  miglit  he,  there  was  a 
list  of  the  titles  of  hooks  on  side ;  allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial  (i. 
118),  and  by  Horace  (Art.  Poet.  372,  Sat.  I.  iv.  71). 

‘  The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been  very  small,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  allusions  of  Martial,  who  says,  for  examjde,  that  a  niee 
co])y  of  his  first  hook  of  Epigrams  might  he  had  for  five  denarii  (C’om- 
pare  i.  G7  ;  xiii.  3).  I'liny  the  Elder,  however,  when  in  Spain,  was 
offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  his  Commenfarii 
Elect  or  um  (Plin.  Ejiist.  iii.  5). 

*  Hooks  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  wav  into  other  sh()])s  be¬ 
sides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and  schoolboys  had  freipiently  to 
go,  for  example,  to  the  fishmonger’s,  to  sec  if  they  had  the  hook  they 
wanted  (Mart.  vi.  GO,  7.)  Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books  (See  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  207  ;  Mart, 
iii.  2 ;  xiii.  1).’ 


'Phis  is  a  short  article,  and  yet  w  e  think  onr  readers  w  ill  agree 
with  ns  that  not  a  little  is  contained  in  it,  and  that  the  literary 
citations  are  very  pleasantly  and  happily  introduced.  Kor  is 
the  article  on  Greek  and  Homan  gardens  less  entertaining. 


*  lIoKTUS  (ki^tto?)  garden. 

‘  I.  Greek  gardens. — Our  knowledge  of  Uic  horticulture  of  the  Cheeks 
is  very  limited.  We  must  not  look  for  information  res])eeting  their 
gardens  to  the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Cheek  writers  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  tilled  with  all  manner  of  trees,  and  fruit,  and  dowers,  ami 
adorned  with  fountains  {Odyss,  vii.  112 — 130),  or  of  those  t)f  the  lies- 
perides  (Hesiod  Theog.  25),  or  of  the  Paradises  of  the  Persimi  Satraps, 
which  resembled  our  parks  (Xen.  Anah.  i.  2,  §  7  ;  Occouom  iv.  2G,  27  ; 
Pint.  Aicib.  24)  ;  for  the  former  gardens  arc  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  ])aradises  are  spoken  of  hv  Greek  writers  shi»ws 
that  they  were  not  familiar  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  ow  n  coun¬ 
try.  In  laet  the  GIeek^  siem  to  have  had  no  gieat  ta^te  for  laiuUeaj>e 
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heauties,  ami  the  small  iminhcr  of  flowers  with  which  they  were  ae- 
(juainted  afforded  hut  little  iiulueeinent  to  ornamental  hortieullure. 

*  'Hie  sacred  p^roves  were  cultivated  with  special  care.  They  con¬ 
tained  ornamental  and  odoriferous  plants  and  fruit  trees,  ])articularly 
olives  and  vines  (Soph.  Ocd.  Col.  IG;  Xen.  Anub.  v.  3,  §  l‘J.)  Some¬ 
times  they  were  without  fruit  trees  (Pans.  i.  21,  §  D). 

‘  The  onlv  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers  in  which  flower-f^ardens 
appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of 

(Aves.  V.  lOGG).  At  Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were 
])rohal)ly  those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  mul  roses.  In 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gardening  seems  to  have  advanced 
ill  the  favourable  climate  of  Kgypt,  so  far,  that  a  suecession  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round  (Callixenus,  Apud  Athcn.  v.  p.  IDG), 
liongus  {Cast.  ii.  p.  3())  describes  a  garden  containing  every  ]}roduction 
of  each  season ;  ‘  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  byacinths.  and  violets ;  in  sum¬ 
mer,  poppies,  wild-pears  and  all  fruit  ;  in  autumn,  vines  and 

figs,  ami  \)omegranates,  and  myrtles.’  That  the  Greek  idea  of  horti¬ 
cultural  l)eauty  was  not  (piite  the  same  as  ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Plutarch,  where  be  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
l)eauties  of  roses  and  violets,  by  planting  them  side  by  side  with  leeks 
ami  onions.  (Plutarch,  dc  capienda  c\v  iaimicis  utilitatr,  c.  10.)  Pecker 
considers  this  passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated  more  to  be 
used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the  garden.  (Pecker,  Chariklcs, 
ii.  p.  403 — 405.) 

‘  II.  Roman  Gardens.  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  laboured  under 


the  disadvantage  of  a  very  limited  flora.  This  disadvantage  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  overcome  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did  possess  in  such 
u  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  effect.  We  have  a  very  full  description 
of  a  Roman  garden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  Tuscan  villa.  (Plin.  Kpist.  v.  G.)  In  front  of  the  poriirus 
there  was  generally  a  xysfus,  or  flat  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  flower 
beds  of  different  shapes,  bv  borders  of  box.  There  were  also  such  flower 
beds  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  *Somctimes  they  w’cre  raised  so  as  to 
form  terraces,  and  their  sloping  sides  planted  with  evergreens  or 
creepers.  The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden  were  lines  of 
large  trees,  among  which  the  plane  aj)i>cars  to  have  been  a  great  favour¬ 
ite,  ])lanted  in  regular  order ;  alleys  or  walks,  (ambulationes,)  formed 
by  closely  eli})t  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress,  and  other  evergreens ; 
beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of  fruit  trees,  esj)eeially  of  vines,  with  statues, 
pyramids,  fountains  and  summer-houses  {dinette,)  llie  trunks  of  the 


trees,  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or  any  other  buildings  which  were 
visible  from  the  garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.  (Plin.  /.  c.  ;  Cic.  ad 
Quint,  iii.  1,  2.)  In  one  respect  the  Roman  taste  differed  most  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fondness  for  the  ars 
topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tving,  twisting  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs, 
(especially  the  box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  shi])s,  letters,  &c.  Ihe 
importance  attached  to  this  ])art  of  horticulture  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  description  of  Plinv,  and  the  notices  of  other  writers  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xvi.  33,  GO.  xxi.  1  1,  3D,  xxii.  22,  34  ;  Martial  iii.  ID,)  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  topiarius  is  the  onlv  name  used  in  gemd  Latin  writers  for  the 
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ornamental  ^artlener.  (’iccro  (Paracl.  v.  2,)  inentiuns  the  topiuriuii 
amun^  the  hij^her  class  of  slaves. 

‘  Attached  to  the  g-arden  were  places  for  exercise,  the  gvstatlo  and  hip. 
podrtmtus.  'llie  (jvstatio  was  a  sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the 
puq)ose  of  takinj^  gentle  exercise,  such  as  ridinj^  in  a  litter.  (IMiii.  Ej)ist. 
V.  fi,  ii.  17.)  I'he  hippodromus  (not,  as  one  readinj^  ^ives  the  word  in 
I’liny,  hi/podroinus)  \\n»  a  place  for  runninj>^  or  horse  exercise,  in  tlie  form 
of  a  circus,  consistin'^  of  sevend  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna¬ 
mented  by  topiarian  work,  and  surrounded  by  large  trees.  (IMin.  1.  c. ; 
Martial,  xii,  50,  Ivii.  23.) 

‘  "Hie  dowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though  few  in  comparison 
with  the  species  known  to  us,  were  more  numerous  than  some  writers 
have  represented  ;  hut  the  subjc'ct  still  re([iiires  investigation.  Their 
principal  garden- tiowers  seem  to  have  been  violets  and  roses,  ami  they 
also  had  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth,  and 
others.  Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our  era.  They  are  fretpiently  referred 
to  by  Martial,  (viii.  11,08;  iv.  21,  5;  xiii.  127.)  3 hey  were  used 

both  to  ])reserve  foreign  plants  and  to  produce  flowers  ami  fruit  out  of 
season.  C’olumella  (xi.  3,  52)  and  IMiny  (11.  N.  xix.  5,  23)  speak  of 
forcing-houses  for  grapes,  melons,  8cC.  In  every  garden  there  was  a 
space  set  a|)art  for  vegetables,  {o/cru.)  Flowers  and  ])lants  were  also 
kept  in  the  central  space  of  the  ])eristvle,  on  the  roofs,  and  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes  in  a  tow  n  where  the  garden  was  very 
small,  its  walls  were  ])ainted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden  with  trees, 
fountains,  birds,  Sic.,  tuid  the  small  area  was  ornamented  with  flowers 
in  vases.  A  beautiful  exam})le  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Fompeii. 
(CjcH’s  l\)mi)eiana,  ii.  14.)  An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called 
viridarium,  and  the  gardener  topiarius,  or  virldariio'.  I'he  common  name 
for  a  gardener  is  vi/lirus,  or  cultor  hortonun.  We  find,  also,  the  special 
mimes  vi/iitor,  alitor.  'I'he  word  hortulanus  is  only  of  late  formation. 
'Hie  (uptarius  had  charge  of  the  fountains,  both  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
house,  liecker.  {Cidliiis  i.  p.  283,  <ScC. ;  Bdttiger,  Racemationen  zur 
(larten-Kunst  der  Alton.) 

Wo  should  have  had  inuo]i  pleasure  in  extracting  the  whole 
of  the  articles  on  the  word  ‘  House',’  one  bv  the  editor  himself, 
the  other  hy  Ids  brother,  as  al)ounding  in  the  species  of  lutorma- 
tion  which  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  mass  of  our  readers; 
but  our  limits  forbid;  not  to  mention  tlie  injustice  which  wotild 
be  done  them  hy  separating  them  from  the  engravings,  which 
illustrate  them. 

Of  the  Dictionary  of  (ireek  and  Roman  '  Biography  and  My¬ 
thology,’  (of  which  the  fourth  part  has  just  been  published,)  weean 
as  yet  only  say,  that  it  does  no  discredit  to  the  volume  ot  ^  Auti- 
ipdties.’  Some,  indeed,  may  wish,  l)ut  wish  in  v:iin,  that  it  had 
heeu  possible  to  sejiaratc  the  ‘  biography’  from  the  ‘  mythology, 
and  to  let  ns  havi*  the  pure  historic  eh'ment  alone.  But  a  st'pa- 
ration,  which  the  gigaiitie  genius  of  a  Niebuhr  could  not  per¬ 
fectly  erteet,  even  for  a  single  department  of  ancient  history,  i> 
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liarclly  likely  to  be  ctlcctod  thoiij^liout  its  mIioIc  lield,  where  facts 
and  tables  are  often  so  inextricably  blended  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  Mherc  the  one  bej^ins  and  the  other  ends,  or  even  Mhat 
siibstratinn  of  historic  trntli  there  may  have  been  in  the  m  ildest 
Icjrends.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  give  the  whole,  both 
truth  and  fable,  in  each  instance  doing  the  very  best  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  one  from  the  other.  AVorks  like  the  present  must 
he  content  to  present  some  of  those  ineongruitics  which  Maean- 
ley  has  commented  upon  in  so  lively  a  manner  in  his  admirable 
essay  on  Sir  AV'.  Temple,  w  herein  he  speaks  of  .  .  .  .  ‘  The 
classical  dictionaries  in  which  Narcissus,  the  lover  of  himself, 
and  Narcissus,  the  freedmaii  of  Claudius;  Pollux,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  and  Pollux,  the  author  of  the  C)noniastieon, 
are  ranged  under  the  same  heading,  and  treated  as  personages 
c(pially  real.  The  etfcct  of  this  arrangement  resembles  that 
wliich  would  be  produced  l)y  a  dictionary  of  modern  names  con¬ 
sisting  of  such  articles  as  the  following;  ‘Jones,  AVilliam,  an 
ciuiuent  orientalist  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  sn})reme  court 
of  judicature  in  Pengal — Davy,  a  fiend  who  destroys  ships — 
'fhomas,  a  foundling  brought  u[)  by  ^Ir.  Allworthy.” 

The  satire  of  this  j)assage  does  indeed  literally  aj)ply  to  some 
classical  dictionaries  w  hich  might  be  named,  and  wliich  have 
long  enjoyed  a  marvellous  popularity.  Put  the  present  work 
escapes  it;  for  though  the  various  personages  of  the  same  nanu* 
are  unavoidably  brought  under  the  same  heading,  they  are  ‘  not 
treated  as  equally  real,’  nor  thrown  together  in  that  inimitable 
juuible  by  w  hich  Air.  Macanlcy  has  illustrated,  and  hardly  cari¬ 
catured  the  ])lan  of  some  of  the  works  he  refers  to. 

Wcobserse  that  the  last  number  contains  a  very  long  and 
elaborate  article  on  Aristotle,  written  exjiressly  for  the  work  by 
Professor  Stahl,  and  translated  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Alason.  AVe  per¬ 
ceive  with  some  surprise  that  Taylor’s  labours  on  Aristotle  are 
uieutioned  with  commendation.  AVe  hold,  that  a  more  worthless 
counnentator  or  translator  than  Taylor  never  existed,  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  critiipie  in  the  Pdinbnrgh  Review  (inserted  thirty- 
lour  y(‘ars  ago)  was  at  all  too  severe.  If  we  could  persuade  our¬ 
selves  that  Professor  Stahl  had  really  read  and  approved  any 
live  pages  of  Taylor,  it  would  go  far  to  confirm  our  suspicion  that 
a  Gcriuan’s  notions  of  philosophy  are  altogether  different  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  must  be  eternally  unintelii- 
gihle.  A\  e  are  the  more  astonished,  as  no  other  Englisli  trans- 
lutions  of  any  of  Aristotle’s  works  are  mentioned  than  that 
t>f  laylor,  though  there  are  several  of  far  superior  merit  to  the 
ouc  hy  him.  Tin;  Professor’s  article,  however,  is  well  worth 
rcadiuir. 

e  heartily  wish  the  editor  and  publishers  of  these  important 
"orks  the  success  which,  in  our  judgment,  they  so  well  deserve. 
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Hxnganj,  linhcmm,  ,/.c  Ihumk- 
i!>tyriu,  Mornvw,  liukovitm,  mid  th,-  Mililaru  Fruntiir  IK 
J.  (j.  Kohl.  1843.  London:  Chainnan  and  Hall. 


In  our  Journal  for  Dccciuhor  last  we  noticed  M.  Kohl’s  work  on 
llussia,  and  liave  now  niueli  pleasure  in  introdueiu-  to  ooi- 
readers  another  production  of  his  pen,  of  the  same 
character,  thou};h  sonicwliat  more  diversified  in  its  suhint  It 
has  rarely  been  our  lot,  as  reviewers,  to  liave  under  consideration 
a  work  ol  hi-her  character,  in  its  own  department,  tlian  that  on 
Itussia  ;  or  one  adai.ted  more  rieldv  to  repav  an  attentive  and  re- 
P<-ated  perusid.  The  same  (|ualities  are  eoiispieuous  in  the  present 


volume;  the  seleetion  of  which  (hies  niueh  cred'it'to the  nnl.onent 
ol  the  puhhshers  ot  tlie  Fondiin  JMirani,  and  will  he  found  we 


cannot  doubt,  to  amswer  fully  tlieir  imrpose.  It  eoutaius  a  eon- 
deiised  translation  ot  a  work  on-iually  published  in  live  volumes 
[imler  he  title  ol  ‘A  Hundred  Hays  in  Austria,’  to  which  ha.s 
Ik  en  added  the  eimeliidiii;;  volume  of  the  author’s  work  on  llussia 
eoiitaiuiii-  his  ohservations  on  the  llukovina,  (ialieia,  and  Mo- 
raua,  which,  as  not  pertaiiiiii;;  to  Russia,  were  omitt('d  iii  the  re- 
prill  ol  his  former  work  contained  in  the  present  series.  A\  e  know 
not  that  a  more  happy  seleetion  could  have  licen  made,  whether 
t  he  interest  ol  the  reader  or  of  the  piihlishcrs  he  regarded,  as  few 
tra\ell(>rs  possess,  ni  so  happy  a  d(>p-ec  as  M.  Kohl,  the  faenitv 
ot  eomliiuin.ir  eiitertainmcnt  and  information,  and  few  names  are 
now  more  attractive  ni  his  jiroiier  department.  His  mental 
haliits,  as  Ins  .svmiiathies,  are  (widently  CJermaii,  whilst  hispa-es 
(lisplay  :i  vivacity  and  humour  not  eommoiilv  found  in  writers 
o  his  class.  His  mind  is  richly  stored  with  historical  and 
classical  allusions.  Kvery  castle  and  ahhev,  (>aeh  mountain  and 
dale,  the  solitary  pass  and  the  bustlin;;  eitv,  the  foaming  Danube 
or  tbc  silent  creeks  which  lie  ipiietly  liy  its  side,  are  all  asso- 
ciatec  111  his  mind  with  memories  of  the  past,  and  arc  illiis- 
r.i  ei  \M  1  a  liberality  which  is  sometimes  almost  wearisome, 
lie  IS  (Mlually  at  home  in  the  department  of  legend  as  in  that  of 
xri  ‘tie  nstorx,  and  perpetually  interrupts  the  cour.se  of  his 
ii.iira  i\c  or  drscriptiou,  in  order  to  recount  the  marvels  (►! 
tlie  spiritiud,  or  to  depict  tlie  course  of  secular  (‘vents.  We  shall 
»)(*st  acMpiaint  our  r(‘aders  uilh  the  cliaraeter  of  his  work  hv  pro- 
s(  n  ui^  t  lein  n  ith  a  few  (extracts,  in  doinij:  which  we  are  eon- 
((riu(  ,  111  justice  to  the  autlior,  to  remark  that,  the  work  must 

»>(' read  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  its  merits  should  he  fairlv 
estimati'd. 

M.  Kohl  startl'd  from  Drc'sden  for  Teplitz,  with  the  vii'w  of 
Msitinir  Ihdieinia  and  lluiiirarv,  and  thence  ])r()cc(‘din^"  to  the 
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confines  of  Turkey,  he  purposed  (piictly  returniu*^  to  his  native 
land.  Such  was  his  plan,  and  the  aeeonnt  which  h(‘  pves  of  its 
execution  is  Cipially  attractive  and  informinjj;.  llis  historical 
inforinatioii  shews  itself  in  every  pa^e,  and  the  ground  over 
which  he  travelled  was  rich  in  such  associations.  As  he 
remarks — 


•  All  the  way  from  Dresden  to  To])litz,  you  pass  over  a  succession  of 
fields  of  battle.  The  War  of  Liberation,  the  Seven  Years’  War,  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the  Hussite  War,  have  all  contributed  to  make 
memorable  the  mountaii\  ])asses  of  llohemia;  at  Culm,  at  Pirna,  at 
Maxell,  airain  and  a^ain  at  Culm,  u])  to  that  battle  of  Chdm  wbicb  the 
(ierman  kinc^  Lothair  lost  to  the  Jlohemian,  Sobieslay,  in  when 

Albert  the  Hear  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hohemians,  much  in  the 
same  wav  in  which  Vandamme  was  taken  700  years  later  by  the 
Cossacks.’ — p.  *2. 


Arrivin"  at  Praj^no,  onr  antlior  luxuriated  in  tlic  memorials  of 
past  times  Avitli  which  it  abounds,  indul^in*]:  in  descriptions 
which,  to  some  English  readers,  will  appt'ar  too  minute.  For 
ourselves,  wc  confess  we  love  this.  If  it  he  a  fault,  it  is  on  the 
ri^ht  side,  and  there  is  a  vivacity  in  Ids  style,  and  a  dc'pth  and 
earnestness  in  his  feelinjj^,  whicli  precludes  the  possibility  of 


weariness,  and  carries  ns  irresistiblv  along,  llefcrring  to  the 


monumental  nmiains  of  the  city,  he  savs- 


‘  Every  part  of  Prague  is  still  verdant  and  blooming  with  the  ruins 
and  monuments  of  remote  countries.  The  streets,  the  churches,  and 
the  burying  grounds  arc  full  of  clocpicnt  appeals  to  the  history  of  the 
land  and  the  peojile.  Palaces  and  countless  steeples  are  trying  to  over¬ 
top  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  talk  to  you  of  times  gone  bv.  Even  on 
the  walls  of  their  taverns,  the  townsmen  may  read  the  nami’s  of  the 
first  dukes  of  llohemia,  and  thus  familiarize  themselves  with  their  ancient 
annals.  On  the  outside  of  one  large  house  of  public  entertainment, 
near  the  Vissehrad,  on  the  i)lace  where  formerly  the  dukes  w’cre  interred, 
there  may  yet  be  seen  six  grotescpie  fresco  ])aintings  of  the  six  first  Bo¬ 
hemian  dukes,  w  ith  their  names  verv  legibly  inscribed  : — Przemislus, — 
Nezamislus, — Mnata, — Vogen, — Vratislav, — Venzislaus.  The  features 
of  these  redoubtable  potentates  have  even  been  repaired  and  beautified 
within  the  last  few  years.  Where,  I  would  ask  now,  is  there  a  place  in 
all  Germany,  in  which  the  ancient  history  of  the  land  is  made  palpable 
to  hand  and  eye  as  here  ?  Where  is  there  a  town  where  so  much  luis 
been  done  for  German,  as  here  for  Tshekhian  history  }  Where  the 
Germans  do  as  much  for  their  mighty  emperors,  as  is  here  done  for 
petty  dukes  ? 

Bohemia  is  a  piece  of  land  wonderfully  separated  by  nature  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  magic  circle  which  surrounds  it,  consists  of  stu¬ 
pendous  hieroglyphics,  traced  bv  the  hamls  of  the  primeval  Titans,  and 
from  this  mighty  wreath  depart  a  multitude  of  concentrating  rays  that 
join  tugeliior  in  a  vast  central  knot  These  are  the  streaiiK-  that  fio"' 
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from  tlic  oust,  the  west,  aiul  the  south,  the  life-sustaiiiine^  arteries  of  the 
land.  In  the  middle  of  this  mape  circle  rise  the  hills  of  Praj^ue,  where 
every  preat  event  hy  which  the  country  has  been  apitaled  has  set  its 
mark,  either  in  the  shape  of  new  edifices  and  endurinp  monuments,  or  of 
gloomy  ruins  and  wide-si)read  desolation.  The  centnd  j)oint  of  a  coun¬ 
try  sharply  cut  oft*  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  witness  constantlv  to 
new  modifications  of  its  ])olitical  life,  Prague  has  become  full  of  ruins 
and  ]>alaces,  that  will  secure  to  the  city  an  enduring  interest  for  centuries 
to  come ;  and  while  the  hills  are  singing  sweetly  to  us  the  traditions  of 
pcist  ages,  let  it  not  be  siip])osed  that  the  whispers  of  futuritv  are  not 
likewise  murmuring  mysteriously  around  them.’ — pp.  14,  15. 

Til  this  city  our  author  was  fortuiuitc  enough  to  meet  Avith  an 
old  man,  .loscph  Tshak,  and  his  daughter,  who  occupied  suhor- 
dinatc  stations  in  connexion  Avith  the  church  on  the  Vissc'lirad, 
from  Avhom  he  learnt  mueh  respecting  the  legends  and  me¬ 
morable  events  of  the  place.  AVe  extract  a  brief  account  of 
the  stone  eolhn  of  St.  Longinus,  as  conneeted  Avith  a  devc- 
lo[)ement  of  character,  Avhieh  cannot  fail  to  interest  onr 
readers. 

‘  There  is  in  this  church  another  relic  of  great  celebrity  in  Pohemian 
Christendom,  namclv  the  stone  coftin  of  St.  Loiminus.  Tins  man,  ac- 
cording  to  the  legend,  \v;is  a  Homan  centurion,  and  Avas  present  at  the 
Crucifixion,  lie  was  blind,  hut  some  of  our  Saviour’s  blood  having 
fallen  upon  him,  he  recovered  his  sight,  and  iniinediatcly  began  praising 
ibe  Uedeemer,  crying  out,  ‘  4'bis  is  C’hrist  tbc  Anointed!’  The  sohlii'r.- 
seized  him  and  stoned  him,  and  put  him  into  a  stone  coffin,  which  they 
threw  into  the  sea.  The  coffin,  however,  would  not  sink,  but  floated  on 
the  surface  till  it  arrived  at  some  Christian  city,  and  in  due  time  found 
its  way  to  Bohemia.  The  Hussites  threw  him  again  into  the  water, 
namely,  into  the  river  Moldau,  and  for  a  long  time  nobody  knew  where 
to  look  for  the  saint.  One  dav,  however,  when  the  Hussite  disturlamees 
were  at  air  end,  some  fishermen  saw  a  ftanre  bui’ning  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  tried  to  extinguish  the  flame,  but  they  could  not,  and 
it  always  continued  ])reeisely  at  the  same  spot.  A  mir.iele  was  imme¬ 
diately  presumed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  birth.  An  ecclesiastical  commis- 
situi  was  appointed,  and  lo,  before  their  eves,  the  stone  coffin  of  St. 
lionginus  rose  up  from  among  the  waves,  and  Avas  carried  back  Avith 
line  honours  to  the  \  isschrad. 

‘  Who  knoAvs  Avhether  it ’s  all  rpiitc  true  or  not  ?’  obsci'vcd  my  talkative 
conduetress ;  ‘hut  one  thing’s  certain.  An  arm  of  St.  Longinus  lies 
still  in  the  coffin.  When  their  majesties  the  blessed  Km])eror  Francis, 
the  Kussian  emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Prussian  king  Frederick  W  il- 
liam,  Avere  up  here,  they  Avere  all  alone  Avith  father  and  me.  Only  one 
soldier-like  servant  had  they  Avith  them.  Well,  they  made  us  sIioav 
them  this  coffin  mo.-t  ]>ariicularly,  and  avc  had  to  take  tAvo  candlestieks 
from  the  altar,  that  they  might  see  the  better.  ’I'he  Kussian  cm]>eror  s 
majesty  avus  mo>t  anxious  of  all  to  knoAv  about  it,  and  he  crept  in  as  lar 
as  he  could,  to  feel  after  the  saint’s  arm,  and  Avhen  the  (‘inperor  s  nia- 
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jcsty  camo  out  apaln,  he  was  all  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust.  Ob, 
vour  majestv,’  said  1,  ‘  you’ve  made  yourself  quite  dirty,’  and  with  that 
I  knocked  the  dust  off  bis  back  with  my  band.  ‘  That’ll  do,  child, 
that’ll  do,’  says  be  to  me,  and  I  was  (luite  surprised  to  bear  him  speak 
s^uch  j;ood  Cierman.* — p.  20. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  scone  witnessed  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital  discloses  a  state  of  society  vastly  dilferent  in  its  social 
bjd)its  from  onr  own  : 

‘Another  day  I  went  to  the  Fdrbrrlnscl  (Dyer’s  Island),  to  close  the 
ilav  at^reeably  by  listening  for  a  while  to  the  evening  music  of  the  grena¬ 
diers.  1  came,  unfortunately,  too  late,  for  before  I  reached  the  Sprrl 
garden,  I  met  the  band  on  their  return.  They  marched  along  the  broad 
road  of  the  island,  playing  a  lively  air.  This  already  ])leased  me.  1  bad 
elsewhere  seen  military  bands  break  up,  but  they  went  home  singly  ; 
here  they  were  marching  homeward  in  military  order,  and  giving  one 
tune  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  made  an  agreeable  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  Hut  now’  for  the  manner  of  their  march.  Hv  their 
side  went  some  five  or  six  boys  with  torches,  and  in  front  of  the  band, 
along  the  broad  level  ])atb  of  the  ])romenade,  some  ten  or  twelve  merrv 
couples  were  dancing  away  lustily.  The  band  were  ])laying  one  of 
Strauss’s  waltzes.  ’I'bese  dancers  were  not  merely  children,  hut  grown 
people  were  among  them,  whirling  and  trip|)ing,  in  frolicsome  mood, 
around  the  stiffiy  marching  soldiers,  like  llowerv  garlands  w’reathing 
themselves  around  the  huge  trunk  of  some  time-honoured  monarch  of 
the  forest.  The  bearded  grenadiers,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  enjov  the 
gaiety  of  their  youthful  attendants,  and  the  more  nie?Tily  these  danced, 
the  more  lustily  the  others  hkwv  away.  The  voung  girls  seemed  inde¬ 
fatigable,  for  if  one  pair  gave  in,  another  was  sure  to  issue  from  the  ac¬ 
companying  crowd,  and  join  the  dancers.  Thus  the  march  ])rocccded 
along  the  whole  ])romenade  of  the  Farhcrhisel y  and  over  the  bridge 
which  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland,  where  the  roughness  of  the 
])avement  put  an  end  to  the  hall.  Here  was  another  j)opular  scene  that 
J  thought  well  worthy  of  being  engraven  on  my  memorv,  and  1  would 
fain  have  had  a  painter  at  haml,  to  preserve  a  co])v  of  wliat  afforded  me 
so  much  pleasure  to  look  on.  ‘  This  is  really  a  remarkable  scene,*  said 
I  to  my  companion.  ‘  It  is  an  every-day  one  here,’  was  his  reply. — 
pp.  ofi,  57. 

The  Bohentijins  arc  passionately  fond  of  dancing  and  music, 
ot  which  Al.  Kohl  saw  daily  proofs.  ‘  1  met  with  dancers,’  he 
remarks,  ^  w  here  1  conld  never  have  expected  them,  and  w  here 
1  should  not  have  met  w  ith  them  in  anv  other  conntrv  ;  nnd 
song — avc,  and  well  executed — I  was  daily  hearing  from  cellars, 
troin  servants’  halls,  and  upon  the  public  strc'cts.’ 

Kven  the  ale-houses  of  tlietow  n  are  distinguished  in  this  res¬ 
pect  from  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  not(‘, 
and  w  ill  not  be  passed  over  lightly  by  the  philosophical  observer, 
^llie  character  of  popular  pastimes,  the  nature  of  the  recreations 
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ill  which  a  ])ooplc  indulj^jc,  is  a  more  sij^iiitieaiit  and  decisive  index 
of  their  social  position  than  is  commonly  imaj^ined.  lienee  tlie 
importance  which  we  attach  to  such  facts  as  tlie  follow  ing,  sliow- 
in^,  as  th(‘y  do,  tlic  heart  of  a  people  far  better  than  the  flitter 
ami  artificiality  of  more  polished  life. 

‘  These  low’  alehouses  af^ain  have  quite  a  different  air  from  those  of  the 
larjjjc  cities  that  border  on  llohcmia, — such  as  Dresden,  Munich,  Ihes- 
lau,  tScc.  Those  of  Prague  have  something  more  poetical  about  them. 
Let  us  enter,  for  instance,  one  of  the  many  beerhouses  about  the  cattle- 
market  of  Prague.  They  consist  mostly  of  large  rooms  or  halls  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  arc  nightly  filled  with  merry  guests.  The  entrance  is 
generally  tastefully  adorned  with  branches  of  fir  or  other  evergreens,  and 
the  walls  of  the  room  are  often  tapestried  in  the  same  way.  Here  and 
there  you  may  see  some  neat  arbours  fitted  up  in  the  courtyards,  which 
are  illuminated  at  night.  Saturdays, Sundays,  and  Mondays,  there  is  music 
in  all  these  houses,  and  in  many  of  them  on  the  other  days  also,  and 
music  of  so  superior  an  order,  that  1  often  wondered  where  so  much 
musical  talent  could  come  from,  'fhese  itinerant  orchestras  of  Ilohemia, 

I  wjis  told,  had  much  improved  of  late  years,  in  conseciuence  of  the  re¬ 
volution  effected  at  Vienna  by  Strauss,  Lanner,  Libitzki,  and  the  other 
composers,  so  ])opular  among  the  dancing  world.  The  compositions  of 
these  gentlemen  rectuire  to  be  ])layed  with  remarkable  firmness  and  jue- 
cision ;  and  though  in  some  respects  their  influence  may  have  operated 
very  unfortunately,  yet  I  believe  it  has  had  the  efleet,  by  exciting  emu¬ 
lation  among  the  inferior  class  of  musicians  in  llohemia,  of  rousing  them 
to  increased  efforts  to  improve  themselves. 

‘  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing,  in  the  beerhouses  of  Prague,  to  find 
singers  who  aceompany  themselves  on  the  harp.  They  have  in  general 
a  verv  varied  collection  of  sonirs  and  melodies,  and  a  musical  collector 

•  o  ^ 

might  discover  many  that  would  be  new’  to  tbe  world  at  large.  Their 
songs  are  sometimes  German  and  sometimes  Hohemian,  and  many  that 
1  heard  were  evidently  popular  favourites,  for  I  could  see  that  the  waiters 
ami  the  guests  knew’  the  words  bv  heart,  and  frc(iuentlv  joined  in  chorus. 
Sometimes,  the  whole  assembly  would  suddenly  interru|)t  their  conver¬ 
sation,  and  accompany  the  singer  with  a  sort  of  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
singer  had  generally  a  table  before  him  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
on  this  table  the  little  ])iles  of  copper  kreuzers  accumulated  fast,  for 
almost  every  guest,  as  he  left  the  room,  dejmsited  his  oflering  unasked. 
'These  are  trifles,  no  iloubt,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  ])eculiar  to  Prague, 
and  they  afford  an  insight  into  that  love  of  song  and  music  which  i)er- 
vailes  all  classes  in  Bohemia. 

‘  It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  after  Teniers  and  Ostade  have  immor¬ 
talized  the  btKH’ish  dances,  the  broken  bottles,  the  black  eyes,  the  torn 
hair,  and  the  red  Bardolph  noses  of  the  Dutch  gin-sho])s,  and  that  so 
delightfully,  that  princes  think  themselves  hap])y  in  having  one  or  two 
of  these  coarse  bacchanalian  pictures  in  their  drawing-rooms,  it  seems 
strange  to  me,  I  say,  that  none  of  our  modern  ])ainters  should  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  far  more  poetical  and  characteristic  scenes  that  are  of  daily 
iH'currenee  in  one  of  these  beerhouses  of  IVatrue.  limurine  the  cr(»wded 
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room  transferred  to  canvass,  the  singer  forniinc^  the  central  tij^ure.  tl\c 
miests  joiniuj?  in  chorus,  tlie  waiters  with  their  mugs  of  heer  snatching 
up  a  fragment  of  tlic  song  as  they  liasten  from  one  customer  to  another  ; 
the  jollv  well-fed  host  moving  with  dignity  through  his  little  world  ;  nor 
must  we  forget  the  stalls  at  the  door  for  the  sale  of  bread  and  sausages, 
tor  the  vernier  of  heer  sn])plies  not  these,  he  ministers  only  to  the  thirst 
of  his  visiters,  and  those  who  would  satisfy  their  hunger,  must  bring 
their  viands  witli  them.’ — p]).  57,  5S. 

Prococ'ding  onward  through  Tanz  to  Vienna,  onr  author  tra¬ 
versed  the  mighty  Oannhe,  so  renowned  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  for  the  events  wliieh  have  taken  place  in  its  immediate 
neighhonrhood.  His  descriptions  of  its  scenery  arc  those  of  an 
eiithiisiastie  admirer,  and  we  are  far  from  envying  the  sensibility 
of  the  man  who  can  peruse  them  without  emotion.  Tlic  fol¬ 
lowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

‘Tlic  tincst  views  on  the  Danuhe  begin  about  six  (German)  miles  be¬ 
low  Linz,  at  Wallsec ;  and  truly,  I  believe,  the  least  enthusiastic  ])erson 
ill  the  world  must  have  felt  himself  enrajitured  at  the  sight  of  so  magniti- 
cent  a  speetaele.  Only  in  a  series  of  (lithyramhies,  and  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  harp,  are  they  worthily  to  he  sung  !  I  could  have  fancied 
nivself  sitting  in  some  miraculous  giant  kaleidoscope ;  hut  ruins,  castles, 
convents,  palaces,  smiling  villages,  snug  towns,  hermitages,  distant 
mountains,  towers,  broad  valleys,  and  deep  ravines,  steep  ])recipices, 
fertile  meadows,  were  the  objects  that  ])roduced  these  wonderf’ul  etfects, 
instead  of  fragments  of  moss,  beans,  spangles,  and  hits  of  grass.  Kvery 
stroke  of  the  steam-engine  wrought  a  new  and  yet  more  beautiful  change, 
as  if  a  magician  had  held  the  strings  and  pulled  them  alwavs  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  inoinent.  Sometimes  mountains  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides,  and  we 
seemed  carried  ov’cr  some  mountain  lake ;  another  turn,  and  we  shot  as 
it  were  through  a  long  chain  of  lakes.  The  steamer  rushes  on  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  rock  to  he  feared  around.  To  a  certainty  we  shall 
strike  u])on  that  at  the  corner  ! — no — a  strong  ])ressure  from  the  hand 
of  the  experienced  helmsman  and  we  double  the  rock,  a  new  ojiening  is 
revealed,  and  new  wonders  dis])layed  far  and  near.  In  such  sudden 
turns  of  the  vessel,  often  executed  in  a  half  circle  of  very  short  radius, 
we  obtain  through  the  sails  and  rigging  and  the  twelve  cabin  windows, 
a  cascade  of  views  and  images,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  in  which  all 
individuality  is  lost,  and  the  etfect  of  the  whole  upon  the  mind  is  per¬ 
fectly  intoxicating.  A  painter  of  any  suseejitihility  must,  I  think, 
sometimes  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  lose  all  self-command,  and 
leap  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.’ — ]).  114. 

Nnnieroiis  beavers  inhabit  the  lianks  of  the  Haiuibe,  whose 
skill  and  singular  habits  are  thus  described.  These  animals  are 
not  often  found  so  inimediatelv  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  eiviliza- 
turn,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  observe  with  what  sagacity 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiar  dangers  of  such  a  position. 

' 'fhese  wonderful  animals  arc  verv  numerous  on  the  river  between 
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Linz  and  Vienna.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
should  not  have  scared  them  away,  and  that  they  should  he  more  mnne- 
rous  here  than  in  parts  so  much  wilder  of  the  middle  Danuhe;  thev  are 
ea^Tly  pursued,  both  for  their  skins  and  their  testicles  ;  and  the  wi>rth 
of  the  whole  heaver,  when  the  latter  are  good,  is  estimated  at  from  tiftv 
to  sixty,  and  even  one  hundred  florins.  The  beavers  build  their  dwelliny-s 
mostly  on  the  ‘  breaking  shores’  before  mentioned,  and  thence  make  ex- 
cursions  into  the  water  meadows,  where,  like  the  wood-cutters,  thev  fell 
the  trees,  especially  the  iu«pens  and  poplars,  whose  wood  is  not  too  hard, 
and  of  which  the  thick,  fleshy,  leathery  rind  constitutes  their  favourite 
food,  lliese  heaver-houses  are  diflicult  to  find,  as  the  animals  ])lacethe 
entrance  always  under  the  water,  and  burrow  upwards,  and  this  upper 
part,  which  is  pro])erly  their  dwelling,  is  built  with  wood,  and  ke])t  drv. 
Lelow,  the  door  and  fore-court  of  their  house  are  covered  with  water, 
into  which  they  jdunge  on  any  alarm.  ‘  One  of  the  most  interesting 
occupations  to  he  met  with  on  the  IJanuhe,  is  to  watch  these  creatures  at 
their  work,’  said  a  gentleman  to  me,  who,  as  a  sportsman  and  lover  i»f 
natural  history,  had  paid  great  attention  to  them,  and  kept  some  l)eaver> 
t>risoners  on  his  estate.  ‘  They  are  as  comic  in  their  ge'stures  as  mon- 
kevs,  and  as  active  and  adroit  at  their  work  as  jicrsons  who  lia\e 
not  a  minute  to  lose.  With  their  reallv  formidable  teeth  thev  law 


down  the  trees  like  skilful  woodmen,  by  a  few^  well-directed  strokes,  and 
cut  them  into  blocks.  ^Fliese  blocks  they  carry,  like  ])oodlcs,  to  tlu  ir 
dwellings,  where  they  fix  them  w’ith  clay,  which  they  lay  on  with  their 
tails.  ’I'hev  go  splashing  through  the  water  pushing  the  blocks  of  wood, 
jostling  and  thrusting  one  another  aside,  as  if  they  were  working  against 
one  another  for  a  wager.  1  have  never  seen  them  driving  ])iles  witli 
tlu‘ir  tails,  as  si^me  persons  assert,  nor  do  I  think  so  soft  an  instrument 
adapted  for  such  work.  They  are  accustomed,  however,  to  strike  the 


surface  of  the  water  with  their  tails,  sometimes  ap])arently  out  of  mere 
sport  and  wantonness,  hut  sometimes,  j)rohahly,  when  ])ursucd  by  an 
enemy,  it  is  done  to  cover  their  retreat  under  water  by  dashing  the  spray 
in  the  face  of  the  pursuer.  They  are  verx'  diflicult  to  catch.  To  dig 
them  out  like  badgers  is  impossible,  from  the  construction  of  their  caves, 
'fo  surprise  them  is  no  easy  matter,  on  account  of  their  (piickness  and 
foresiglit.  They  are  generally  caught  in  traps.  As,  unlike  carnivorous 
animals,  they  find  their  food  evervwhere  in  nature,  these  tra])s  cannot  he 
constructed  nor  baited  on  the  usual  principle  ;  the  most  delicate  twig  of 
poplar  would  he  little  attraction  to  them  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
]>lace  a  great  number  of  traps  in  their  wav,  and  to  he  verv  cautious  in 


so  doing,  as  they  scent  iron  very  readilv.  I  once  laid  fifteen  traps  in  the 
ncighlH>urhood  of  a  heaver  village,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a 
cotiple  of  thoughtless  wanderers  from  the  straight  path.  Tlienext  night 
I  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  for  ten  success! velv.  No  doubt  the  mishnp 


of  their  two  comrades  had  become  known  throughout  the  colony,  and 


all  kept  them>elvcs  within  their  houses.  At  last  hunger  or  ennui  drove 
them  out  once  nu)re.  and  on  the  eleventh  night  I  caught  another,  evidently 
much  reduced  by  fasting.  Hut  that  was  the  last ;  the  heavers  took  my 
intrusion  so  much  amiss,  that  thev  abandoned  the  cohmv,  nor  coidd  I 


learn  where  they  had  emigrated  to;  in  that  neighhorliood  no  heaver  has 
since  been  found.’  ’ — ]>.  1  Ifl. 
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In  Vienna,  wliitlior  Kolil  speedily  arrived,  lie  saw  iimch  to 
attract  Ids  attiaition,  which  he  iioti'd  with  his  custoiuarv  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  dili{::eiice.  There  is  a  larj^e  resort  of  oriental  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  Austrian  caj)ital,  who  may  he  seen  ^as  ^rave  as 
storks,  slowly  pacinj^  through  the  hustle  of  a  European  stri*et,  or 
rcclinin*;  on  the  handsome  red  cushions  with  which  the  windows 
of  a  Vienna  house  are  j^enerally  provided,  looking  down  upon 
the  turmoil,  and  tranquilly  smoking.’  The  whole  nnniher  of 
Orientals  in  the  city  is  about  one  thousand,  and  is  steadily  on 
the  increase.  We  pass  over  oiir  author’s  account  of  St.  SteijhcH\s 
Tourer,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  Menayerie  at  Schoenhrann,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  sketch  taken  from  the  fishmarket  of  the  city. 

*  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  women  of  Vienna  is,  beyond  doubt, 
Maria  Tlieresa,  but  the  most  noted  are  the  so-called  ‘  Fratsclielweiber.’ 
hike  their  sisters  in  the  cabbaj^c- market  of  Kr)ni«2:sberi>:,  and  the  Halles 
of  Paris,  they  are  distinguished  for  their  eloipience,  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  their  inexhaustible  wit.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  .Toseph 
went  once  incognito  among  them,  and  ])iirposely  overtunied  a  basket  of 
eggs,  in  order  to  have  a  s])ccimcn  of  their  oratorical  powers.  Their 
chief  seat  is  in  the  ‘  llof,’  one  of  the  largest  s(puires  of  the  citv,  where 
they  deal  in  vegetables,  fruit,  cheese,  and  other  articles  of  food. 

‘  What  I  saw  and  heard  of  these  interesting  ])ersons  gave  me  more 
amusement  than  I  can  hojie  to  give  the  reader  by  a  description,  for  when 
the  naive  originality  of  the  Vheuna  dialect  comes  into  ])riut,  it  gives  no 
more  idea  of  its  being  spoken,  than  the  ])rinted  notes  do  of  tlie  sound  of 
a  piece  of  music. 

‘  1  must  confess,  that  often  when  I  returned  from  tlie  ‘  FratscheP 
market,  1  used  to  feci  as  if  1  had  been  in  a  mad-house,  so  incessant  and 
elaj>j)er-like  had  been  the  chatter  about  everything  in  and  about  the 
world — about  the  ‘  iicrmtuKUln  which  they  were  recommending  to  Herr 
von  Xachtigall,  an  old  hairdresser,  whose  poverty  shone  out  from  every 
s^ide  ol  his  worn  and  rent  nether  garments,  but  on  whom  they  bestowed 
the  ‘  von  nevertheless,  because  bc  held  a  few  kreuzers  in  hand  ;  about 
the  butcher,  ‘  the  stingv  hound  who  had  sold  them  such  a  miserable 
little  l)it  of  meat  to-dav.’  They  spared  neither  the  emj)eror,  the  ])ope, 
nor  their  ministers,  and,  least  of  all,  the  peojdeof  rank  and  fashion,  whom 
they  saw  driving  about.  1  was  one  day  witness  of  the  little  ceremony 
used  with  the  latter.  At  the  corner  of  the  ‘  llof,’  a  careless  coachman 
ran  over  a  ])oy.  In  an  instant  a  crowd  of  women  and  men  were  in  full 
pursuit  of  the  Hying  vehicle,  in  which  sat  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
higher  class.  But  the  Fratsclielweiber  ])aid  not  the  smallest  heed  to 
their  high  nobilitv.  ‘Catch  ’em  there,  bring  ’em  back,  the  quality  candle- 
snuffers  !  liring  ’em  back  !  the  scum  of  a  dunghill  !  d  o  run  over  the 
poor  hoy !’  were  the  compliments  that  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  the 
mol)  rail  liawling  after  the  gentles,  who  would  probably  have  fared  ill 
enough,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  irritated  rabble,  ddiis 
class  of  pei>ons  in  \  iennaare  bv  no  mean.s  the  patient,  respectful,  timid 
herd  to  l)c  met  with  in  otlior  capitals  of  monarchical  .“tales  ;  for  exanqile, 
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in  St.  Petersimrg’,  Moscow,  Prague,  &c.  The  chiUl,  whose  cause  was 
so  energetically  adopted  by  the  Fratschel  women,  was  not  even  a 
countryman,  but  a  little  Croat,  such  as  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
Vienna,  selling  radishes  and  onions.  Beyond  a  bruise  or  two,  he  had 
sustained  no  injur)' ;  indeed,  he  had  rather  been  knocked  down  than  run 
over.  Hie  women  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  Croatian  hat  again,  wiped 
carefully  his  wide  mantle  of  thick  white  wool,  in  which  he  looked  like  a 
diminutive  Orlando  in  a  giant’s  armour,  and  bought  some  of  his  radishes 
to  console  him.  The  child,  who  understood  not  a  word  of  the  Fratschel 
jargon,  looked  round  him  in  a  scared  manner,  and  then  resumed  his  mo¬ 
notonous  crv^  ‘  An  guten  ratti,  ratti/  (good  radishes,)  the  only  Cernum 
he  knew.  These  Croats  are  very  numerous  in  Vienna,  and  form  no  in- 
(considerable  portion  of  the  populace  there.  As  they  sell  nothing  hut 
onions  and  radishes,  the  Fratschel  ladies  are  persuaded  that  Croatia  must 
be  a  poor  countr)',  and  produce  nothing  else.  In  the  suburbs  there  are, 
in  the  public  houses  of  the  lowest  class,  great  dormitories  for  them, 
which  they  call  Croat  quarters.  There,  when  the  ravens  return  from 
the  fields  to  Stephen’s  tower,  the  poor  Croats  huddle  together  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  and  sleep  in  the  same  thick  cloaks  that  have  sheltered 
them  from  the  heat  during  the  day.  ‘  They  live  like  so  many  cattle,’ 
said  one  of  the  Fratschel  women  to  me,  ‘  they  haven’t  even  a  bedstead , 
let  alone  a  mattrass.  They  lie  o’nights  and  holidays  on  their  bellies,  luul 
are  tit  for  nothing  but  to  sell  onions.’  * — pp.  139,  140. 


Groat  complaints  wore  made  to  !M.  Kohl  of  the  (loercaso  in 
tlio  consumption  of  fish,  which  was  attributed  by  some  zealous 
oom|)lainors  to  a  diminished  attention  to  religious  fasts.  ‘  For¬ 
merly,’  said  au  old  fish  dealer,  ^  people  had  some  regard  for  reli¬ 
gion  aud  fast  days,  and  T  know  some  great  houses,  where,  on 
Fridays,  uot  as  much  meat  was  allowed  as  would  go  outlie  point 
of  a  knife.  Aud  then  the  eonveuts  in  Vienna — what  a  (‘onsump- 
tiou  offish  was  there  !  There  were  the  Caruieliti's,  the  Augus- 
tiues,  the  Minorites,  the  Barharites,  aud  all  the  rest  of  them! 
1  reeolliTt  there  was  one  eouveut  where  the  monks  used  to  fast 
the  whole  year  through,  aud  where  he  used  to  carry  the  most 
delicate  kinds  of  fish  by  cartloads.  But  that’s  all  ov(‘r  now. 
’fhe  great  pi'ople  dont  trouble  themsidves  about  fasting  aud  (‘at- 
ing  fish,  and  even  the  monks  are  grown  more  iiufiious.’  ’flie 
ease  was  vastly  diiVerent  with  game,  which  was  found  to  he  con¬ 
sumed  ill  great  (piautities.  At  the  shop  of  Mr.  X.,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  deah'r  in  game,  our  author  freipicntly  met  some  of  the 
seientifie  naturalists  of  Vienna,  in  whose  soeietv  he  was  much 
gratified,  ’fhe  game  merehaut,  unlike  most  of  his  Iratcuiuty, 
was  ‘  a  (‘lever,  enlightened  man,  well  aeipiaiutc'd  Avith  many 
branches  of  natural  history,  not  ignorant  of  anatomy  aud  geo¬ 
logy,  thoroughly  iufornu'd  of  all  that  related  to  the  chase,  and 
the  manner  of  life  and  habits  of  the  animals  ;  one  who  had  stu¬ 
died  the  works  of  Cuvier  aud  Buflon,  aud  could  severely  criticize 
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the  cxaj?j?orations,  ilourislies,  and  cxtravaj^ant  assertions  of  the 
latter/  From  a  chamois  hunter,  Avhom  he  met  at  this  shop,  M. 
Kohl  received  some  interesting?  information  respectin*?  the  habits 
of  that  animal,  a  portion  of  which  we  extract  for  the  gratiiication 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  arc  fond  of  natural  history. 

*  Observing  that  I  occasionally  made  a  note  of  what  I  heard,  he  said, 

'  Ah,  write  it  all  down,  and  I’ll  tell  yon  something  about  the  cunning  of 
the  chamois  that  no  ortc  has  heard  before.’  The  previous  year  he  had 
found  a  geis  (female  chamois)  ready  to  bring  forth.  He  had  followed 
her  for  eight  days  to  see  where  she  would  deposit  her  young.  Some¬ 
times  he  took  off  his  shoes,  and  climbed  on  his  hare  feet  like  a  cat ;  and 
once  when  he  had  to  clamber  up  the  steep  face  of  a  rock,  he  cut  off  all 
the  buttons  from  his  clothes  that  thev  might  not  make  a  ‘  jingle.’  At 
last  he  discovered  the  two  young  ones  in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,  in  a  ‘  kiistl,*  as  the  hunters  call  it.  'i’he  little  ones  were  s])orting 
around  their  mother,  who  glanced  from  time  to  time  down  into  the 
vallev  to  watch  for  any  hostile  approach.  To  avoid  being  seen,  our 
hunter  made  a  great  circuit,  and  so  reached  a  ])ath  that  led  to  the  *  kdstL* 
Kxactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rock  descended  j)erpendicularly  to  an 
immense  depth.  At  the  l  ack  was  another  steep  descent.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  fanned  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  larger  masses,  hut 
these  were  placed  too  high  to  he  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and  could 
only  he  available  for  their  mother.  The  hunter  rejoiced  as  he  contem¬ 
plated  this  position,  and  jmessed  u])on  the  animals,  whose  e.^icape  seemed 
impossible.  When  the  old  one  caught  sight  of  him,  and  measured  with 
a  glance  the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  rocks,  she  sprung  upon  the 
hunter  with  the  fury  that  maternal  love  w  ill  breathe  into  the  most  timid 
creatures.  The  danger  of  such  attacks  from  the  chamois  is  less  from  the 
thrust,  which  is  not  very  violent,  than  from  the  endeavour  of  the  animals 
to  fix  the  points  of  their  horns,  which  are  bent  like  fish-hooks,  some¬ 
where  in  the  legs  of  the  hunter,  and  then  press  him  backwards  dowm  the 
precipices.  It  haj)pcns  sometimes  that  the  chamois  and  hunter  thus  en¬ 
tangled  roll  into  the  ahvss  together.  Our  hunter  w’as  in  no  condition 
to  fire  at  the  advancing  chamois,  as  he  found  both  hands  necessary  to 
sustain  himself  on  the  narrow'  path  ;  he  therefore  warded  off  the  blows 
as  well  as  lie  could  with  his  feet,  and  ke])t  still  advancing.  The  anguish 
of  the  mother  increased.  She  dashed  hack  to  her  young,  coursed  round 
them  with  loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  the  danger,  and  then  leajicd 
upon  the  before- named  fragments  of  rock,  from  which  the  second  hut 
more  diHicult  egress  from  the  grotto  was  to  he  w’on.  She  then  Icajicd 
down  again  to  her  little  ones,  and  seemed  to  encourage  them  to  attempt 
the  leap.  In  vain  the  little  creatures  sprang  and  wounded  their  fore¬ 
heads  against  the  rocks  that  were  too  high  for  them,  and  in  vain  the 
mother  repeated  again  and  again  her  firm  and  graceful  lea])  to  show 
them  the  w’ay.  All  this  w'as  the  work  of  a  few'  minutes,  wdiilst  the  hun¬ 
ter  had  again  advanced  some  steps  nearer.  He  w'as  just  prej)aring  to 
niake  the  last  effort  when  the  following  picture,  which  was  the  particular 
eireuinstance  he  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  chamois’  cunning,  met  his 
•astonished  eyes.  The  old  chamois,  fixing  her  hind  legs  firmly  on  the 
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rock  bchiiul,  Inul  stretched  her  body  to  its  utmost  length,  and  jdanted 
her  fore  feet  on  the  rock  above,  tluis  forininij^  a  teinjiorai  y  bridire  of  lur 
back,  'riie  little  ones  seemed  in  a  minute  to  eompiehend  the  dcHi^n  of 
their  mother,  sprang^  upon  her  like  cats,  and  thus  reached  the  ])oint  of 
safety.  1'he  ])icture  only  lu'^tcd  lon^  enough  to  enable  their  pursuer  to 
make  the  last  ste]).  He  spranp:  into  the  niche,  tldnkini^  himself  now- 
sure  of  the  youn^  chamois,  but  all  three  were  olF  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  and  a  couple  of  shots  that  he  sent  after  the  fin^itives,  inerelv  an¬ 
nounced  by  their  echo  to  the  surrounding  rocks;  that  he  bad  misled  his 
game.’ — i)}).  144,  145. 

The  following  notice  of  the  musical  performers  of  Vicaina, 
and  of  the  elforts  constantly  made  by  them  to  secure  tlu'  favour 
of  tlic  pnblic  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  an  indication  of  national 
cbaract(‘r. 

‘  \o  ]>arties  in  \  ienna  are  so  numerous  as  the  musical  ones,  \vhi(  h 
liave  tlieir  ramifications  from  the  highest  society  to  the  verv  lowi.-t. 
Strauss,  the  most  celebrated  concert  master,  Lsmner  the  nuist  original, 
and  h’ahrhach.  also  well  known  to  fame,  are  tlu*  leaders  ami  demigods  ot 
tlu'se  meetings,  the  tribunes  of  the  jH'ople  in  \  ienna.  Like  the  Ivoman 
tribunes,  they  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  and  striniithen 
their  party.  When  at  Sperle,  or  in  the  ])ublic  gardens,  they  llourish 
their  bows  in  elegant  little  temples,  amidst  a  gro\e  of  orange  trees, 
rhododendrons,  and  other  plants,  and  execute  the  newet^t  and  most  ctiec- 
tive  com})ositions  with  their  perfectly  organised  bands,  (Strauss  enrols 
m)ne  but  Bohemians,)  they  seem  in  a  measure  the  chiefs  and  leaders  ot 
the  ])ublie.  Before  them  stands  a  listening  throng,  with  whom  they  are 
constantly  cocjiietting,  nodding  to  their  friends  in  the  midst  ot  their 
work,  and  giving  them  a  friendly  smile  as  they  execute  s(.me  dillicult 
])assage.  Kvery  distinguished  effort  is  rewarded  bv  loud  ;'.])plaus(‘,  .uid 
new  1)1*  favourite  pieces  hv  a  stormy  ‘  J^a  C’apo.’  I'hen  in  the  coinnM'n 
dancing  rooms,  the  music  is  so  little  secondc.rv,  that  the  dance  is  (»fteii 
interrnpled  by  a  tuimdt  of  applause  for  the  musicians  ami  composers. 
I'ACii  at  the  tetes  ot  the  Schwarzenhergs  and  lachtenstcins,  a  certain 
familiar  understanding  with  the  favourite  musicians  mav  he  observed, 
which,  among  a  p.eople  less  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  dance-music, 
would  he  thought  out  of  place. 

Strauss  and  his  colleagues  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  new  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  music.  In  almost  every  season  they  produce  .<onu‘ 
new  clashing  or  clanging  instrument,  or  some  extraordinary  mameuvre 
on  an  old  one.  Last  summer,  in  a  Bot  Bourri,  Strauss  made  all  ln> 
violinists,  vii>loncellists,  and  basses,  lift  n]>  tlu'ir  voices  and  sing  th.e 
Bhine  song,  ‘  Sir  soi/cn  i/ai  nicht  iiohr/i,'  which,  witii  the  hassC'^  ('speci¬ 
ally,  had  a  very  comic  i fleet.  Lanner  enticed  the  public  by  means  of  a 
young  man,  wlio  sung  a  duet  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  in  which 
the  high  and  di'llcate  tones  of  the  woman  were  as  accurately  imitated 
as  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  man’s  voice.  No  musical  soiree  ended 
without  an  imitation  of  the  rcpiiit  of  fireworks,  wherein  the  ru>hini: 
course  of  the  rocket,  and  the  sparkling  hiss  of  the  wheels,  mingled  m 
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and  died  awav  with  the  iiuisieal  tones.  The  next  day  then  you  are  sure 
to  read  a  loni^  article  in  one  of  the  journals,  hei»innini>:  in  this  fashion  : 

*  .Virain  has  our  justly  esteemed,  our  inexhaustible  Strauss  (or  l/.inneror 
Fahrhaeh)  astonished  and  enchanted  us  with  a  new  effort  of  his  admi¬ 
rable  jxenius.  All  who  had  the  u^ood  fortune  to  he  amonij^  his  audience,’ 
iSic.’— pp.  Id 7,  14S. 

llaviiij;  already  exceeded  the  lindts  which  we  had  assij^ned  to 
our  notice  of  M.  Kohl’s  volume,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  account  w  Inch  he  jxives  of  the  Cotiuretialion  of 
nobles  at  IVsth,  the  capital  of  lluu^arv.  Our  author  entertains 
no  Idjrh  oj)i]don  of  the  peasant  nobility  ol‘  I  limitary,  w  hom  he 
describes  as  ‘an  empty  j)resuminjj:,  and  ])utred-np  ochlocracy.’ 
lie  admits,  however,  that  a  dilfcrcnt  opinion  of  this  class  is 
entertained  by  parties  whose  judi^ment,  to  say  the  least,  is 
entitled  to  respectful  attention.  Ih;  remarks  : 

‘  The  llunfrarian  patriots  of  the  dav,  nevertheless,  take  a  ilid’ercnt 
view  of  this  matter,  and  assert  that  exactlv  this  class  of  peasant  nobles, 
l)v  their  natural  and  healthy  common  sense,  and  their  power  of  steady 
resistance,  have  often  in  moments  of  damper  proved  the  main  su[)porl  of 
freedom  and  the  constitution,  and  have  hindered  many  abuses  in  cas('s 
where  the  royal  ])reroi^ative  has  been  stretched  too  far,  and  where  tlu' 
more  powerful  and  better  bred  magnates  Irave  often  been  influenced  i)r 
corrupted.  If  this  he  so,  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  Hungarian 
constitution  should  rest  on  no  better  foundation  than  this  ignorant  pea¬ 
sant  nobility.  An  eidightened  middle  class  would  form  a  basis  equally 
firm,  and  one  far  more  favourable  to  the  mental  and  ])hysical  i)rogress 
and  development  of  the  countrv,’ — ])p.  ‘210,  217. 

Onr  author  frequently  nttended  the  sittings  of  the  Pesth  coii- 
grcgatioii,  which  met  in  a  plainly-furnished  hall,  decorated  with 
full-length  portraits  of  the  deceased  palatines.  At  the  opening 
ot  the  assembly,  the  hall  was  crowded  w  ith  nobles,  w  ho  w('re  for 
the  most  part  dressed  in  splendid  national  costumes,  and  were 
all  armed.  The  president  on  entering  gnoted  the  assembly 
with  the  usual  Hungarian  salutation,  ‘  Your  humble  servant,’ 
and  then  took  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  with  his  seerc'- 
tarics  and  other  olhcers  on  either  side.  From  the  close  oi‘ the 
following  extract,  it  appears  that  some  members  of  the  Festh 
congregation  are  of  as  little  importance  or  us(q  as  maiiv  of  those 
whom  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  our  countrymen  has  returned 
to  the  llritish  parliament. 

‘Any  ])erson  who  wished  to  s])e;ik,  culled  attention  by  exclaiming, 

*  krrem,  kcrcmT  that  is,  ‘  1  heg,’  and  then  a])])roachcd  the  j)resident  s 
table,  or  sometimes  spoke  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were  between. 
Almost  all  the  speakers  a])peared  to  me  to  he  characterized  by  ji  manly 
and  dignified  hearing  ;  manv  spoke  with  great  fluency,  and  some  with 
what  seemed  like  imj)assioncd  and  fierv  eloquence.  \V  he?K*vcr  any  thing 
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wiUH  said  tliat  sceiued  particularly  to  please,  the  gallery  resounded  with 
‘  Ely  on  !  El  yen  /’  equivalent  to  our  ‘  Bravo  I’  or  ‘  Vivat  ’/  Another  word 
which  I  heard  often  repeated  was  ‘  Ilayunk  !  Ifayinik/'  that  is  ‘Hear, 
hear !’  hut  not  used  precisely  in  the  sense  in  w  hich  it  is  emploved  in  the 
Kni^lish  |)arliainent,  hut  rather  in  the  sense  of  ‘  Order !  or  Silence  !’  and 
these  continual  injunctions  of  ‘  silence’  did  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
noise  always  occasioned  in  an  Hungarian  assembly,  hy  the  movinir  about 
and  clatter  of  sabres  and  spurs.  It  was  sometimes  impossilde  to  hear 
the  speaker  for  the  vociferations  of  these  lovers  of  order. 

'  The  best  and  most  eloquent  s])eakcr  amon^  them  w'as  said  to  he  the 
noble  deputy  Kossut,  who  accinired  so  much  fame  at  the  last  diet.  He 
was,  as  must  he  known  to  a  large  portion  of  my  readers,  im])risoncd  for 
a  considerable  time,  for  having  made  public  some  discussions  of  the  diet, 
is  now  editor  of  the  most  popular  Hungarian  journal,  the  ‘/Vs//  llirhip' 
which  was  for])idden  to  he  printed,  hy  distributing  a  considerable  ninn- 
ber  of  manuscrij)t  conics.  He  w’as  subsecjuently  liberated,  and  is  now 
the  nu)st  fearless  and  untiring  advocate  of  all  that  tends  to  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  and  advancement  of  his  country,  the  boldest  and  most  unsparing  de¬ 
nouncer  of  the  errors  and  abuses  in  the  constitution  and  government. 


He  has  made  it  his  es])ecial  care  to  keep  guard  over  what  he  considers 
the  weak  side  of  his  countrvmen — namely,  the  liability  of  the  judges  and 
other  othcers  to  corruption  and  irregular  iiiHuenccs,  and  never  fails  to 
discover  and  ex])ose  otlences  of  this  description.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  cannot  he  hut  Mr.  von  Kossut  should  have  many  enemies,  but 
he  counts  a  far  greater  number  of  friends,  the  whole  public  of  Hungary 
being  on  his  side,  and  he  is  the  favourite  and  the  j)olitical  hero  of  the 
day.  His  Hirlap  is  the  oracle  on  all  occasions,  and  during  my  stay  in 
IVstli,  whenever  any  public  matter  was  discussed,  I  continually  heard 
the  c'agcr  impiiry,  ‘  \Vhat  does  Kossut  say  of  it  ?’ 

*  I  looked  with  much  interest  at  this  man,  on  whom  the  eyes  ot  all 
Hungary  may  be  said  to  be  fixed.  He  is  of  middle  size,  and  very 
agreeable  exterior  ;  his  features  arc  regular  and  decidedly  handsome,  but 
strongly  marked  and  manly.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  rather  re¬ 
dundant  hair  and  whiskers,  hut  a  mild  and  modest  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  was  rather  pale  when  1  saw’  him,  and  his  features  wore  an 
air  of  earnestness,  slightly  tinged  hy  melancholy,  though  lighted  u])  by 
his  fine  Hashing  eyes.  He  spoke  for  full  half  an  hour,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  and  his  mode  of  delivery  appeared  to  me  extremely 
agreeable.  His  voice  is  as  fine  as  might  he  expected  from  so  handsome 
a  person,  and  the  sounds  of  the  Hungarian  language,  powerful  and  ener¬ 
getic,  seemed,  from  his  lips,  1  might  almost  say,  warlike,  although  they 
come  hard  and  harsh  from  the  mouth  of  an  uncultivated  speaker.  The 
*  Elyen  !  Ehjen  T  frequently’ interrupted  him,  and  the  *  Ilayunk  T  was 
scarcely*  heard  once,  for  eveiA'  one  was  attentive  and  silent  of  his  ow’ii 
accord. 

*  National  pride,  and  the  fiery*  zeal  of  patriotism  in  Hungary,  tend 
much,  I  believe,  to  the  inqirovement  of  oratory*,  and  we  Clermans  might 
take  many  a  lesson  in  these  things  from  our  IVlagvar  neighbours.  I  <lo 
not,  however,  mean  to  convev  an  impression  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Pcsth  congregation  were  orators ;  many*  remained  mute  the  whole  time 
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of  the  sitting,  and  others  walked  up  and  down,  with  their  plumed  Kal- 
poks  in  their  hands,  ap])earing  chiefly  intent  on  the  disjday  of  their  ele- 
jrant  costume.  One  did  nothing  but  twirl  about  his  rings,  and  another 
devoted  himself  to  the  unceasing  brushing  of  his  hat,  and  from  nuuiy 
no  sounds  were  heard  but  an  occasional  ‘  Khjen  !'  or  ‘  Hayvnk  F 

‘  The  oflice  of  the  vicegespanii  is  something  like  that  of  speaker  in 
the  English  ])arliament,  as  he  calls  to  order  those  who  reejuire  his  inter¬ 
ference,  imd,  in  case  of  contumacy,  has  the  j)ower  to  inflict  j)ecuuiary 
tines,  or  even  to  exclude  the  disorderly  person  from  the  hall.  Among 
the  anomalies  which  are  everywhere  discoverable  in  the  Hungarian  poli¬ 
tical  edifice,  is  also  this  ;  that  if  the  offender  can  make  his  escape  from 
the  hall  before  the  vicegespann  has  had  time  to  utter  the  words,  ‘  For 
this  offence  I  sentence  you  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins,’  he  escaj)es 
also  the  punishment.  Should  the  Haiduck,  however,  at  a  sign  from  the 
vicegespann,  ])lace  himself  before  the  door,  the  offender  must  remain  and 
pay ;  and  if  he  has  not  as  much  money,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  send 
an  officer  home  with  him,  he  must  pay  double. 

‘  1  was  told  that  one  of  the  town  dei)uties  would  very  soon  find  him¬ 
self  subjected  to  this  tine,  if  he  presumed  too  far  in  his  remarks  on  any 
j)rivilcge  of  the  nobility,  *  for  we  deputies  of  c*ities,’  said  one  of  them  to 
me,  ‘have  a  seat  but  no  vote  in  these  congregations.’  l^pon  this  topic 
we  were  soon  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
found  means  to  withdraw  from  the  hall.’ — j)p.  *218 — ‘220. 

Tlic  aristocracy  of  Hungary  is  at  present  oinni[)otent.  It 
overshadows  everything,  and  openitcs  as  a  deadly  blight.  The 
mass  of  the  people  arc  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  without  political 
rights,  and  in  general  without  the  perception  of  their  desirable¬ 
ness.  The  elements  of  amelioration  are,  however,  at  work,  and 
we  trust  that  though  their  ])rogress  may  be  slow,  they  will  issue 
in  the  improvement  of  political  institutions,  a  more  ecpiitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  public  l)urdcns,  and  an  enfranehisement  of  the 
popular  mind.  The  follow  ing  extract,  which  must  be  our  last, 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  early  developements  of  political  freedom. 

‘  Among  all  the  books,  however,  which  ()ccin)ied  me  at  the  Casino, 
tliere  were  none  in  which  I  was  so  much  interested  as  in  the  writings  of 
Count  Szechenvi.  This  unwearied  and  noble-minded  friend  of  his 
countr)’  has  been  the  author  or  promoter  of  almost  every  useful  and 
valuable  undertaking  that  it  has  witnessed  for  years  past  :  steam-navi¬ 
gation,  the  making  of  roads  as  far  as  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Pesth,  of  the  C’asino,  every  desirable 
improvement  brings  the  name  of  Count  Szechenyi  prominently  forw'ard 
as  a  chief  actor  ;  he  has  found  time,  nevertheless,  for  a  series  of  writings, 
all  tending  to  the  same  noble  end.  The  first,  and  most  celebrated,  is 
called  ‘  Credit,*  and  under  this  title  he  treats  of  Hungarian  affairs  in 
general,  of  the  sacredness  of  jiublic  duty,  of  agriculture,  of  the  eultiva- 
fion  of  the  vine,  of  the  wine  trade,  of  trade  in  general,  of  road-making, 
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of  steam-navigation,  and  of  all  those  things  which  would  be  likely  to 
raise  the  character  of  Hungary  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general. 

'  The  second  work  is  called  ‘  Light,’  or  infonnation  relative  to  the 
W’ork  called  ‘  Credit,’  and  was  called  forth  by  an  analysis  or  criticism 
upon  it  published  by  Count  Joseph  Desewfy.  Tliese,  I  am  sorry  to  sav, 
are  the  only  writings  of  Count  Szechenyi  which  1  have  read ;  but  1  must 
own  I  felt  some  astonishment,  that  coTisidering  the  home  truths  which 
he  has  spoken,  and  the  free  and  uncompromising  terms  in  which  these 
truths  are  expressed,  the  countrymen  of  the  Count  should  not  only 
listen  to  him  with  ])atience,  but  should  even  ])raise  and  exalt  the  author 
to  the  skies,  should  hang  his  portrait  in  their  apartments,  and  ‘  wear 
him  in  their  heart’s  core’  as  the  first  of  patriots.  Had  not  the  proof 
been  before  me  I  could  not  have  thought  that  any  one  in  Hungarv 
w’ould  have  ventured  to  denounce  in  such  strong  terms  the  national 
defects  and  errors.  I  could  have  fancied  I  was  reading  an  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  or  listening  to  a  patriot  of  the  Roman  n’))iiblic,  ])ouring 
out  a  torrent  of  indignant  elocpience  against  tlie  follies  and  vices  of  his 
countrymen.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  noble 
disposition,  and  great  capability  of  improvement  of  tlic  Hungarians,  than 
the  enthusiastic  approbation  with  Nvhich  they  have  received  these  writ¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  those  of  Kossut  and  others,  in  which  they  are  thus 
roundly  taken  to  task. 

*  These  gentlemen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  however  they  may  agree 
in  ardent  7A*al  for  the  prop^ess  of  their  country,  arc  by  no  means  agreed 
on  many  other  points.  No  two  of  them  perha})S  can  be  said  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  opinion.  The  two  counts  Desewfy’  are,  however 
patriotic,  decidedly  aristocratic  in  their  views,  and,  considering  the 
Hungarian  constitution  as  essentially  such,  desire  to  sec  it  developed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  their  forefathers.  Mr.  vou 
Kossut  is  a  patriot  of  a  difTerent  stamp,  and  of  far  more  liberal  princi¬ 
ples.  He  agrees  in  the  main  with  Count  Szechenyi,  and  in  his  widely- 
spread  journal,  accessible  to  all,  gives  utterance  to  nearly  the  same  views 
its  those  expressed  in  the  more  elabonite  works  of  the  count,  addressed 
to  a  more  select  audience.  There  has  been  indeed  some  dispute  between 
them  concerning  the  mode  in  which  von  Kossut  has  deemed  it  fitting  to 
utter  his  opinions ;  and  this  dispute,  which  mav  be  considered  either  as 
a  literary  or  a  political  controversv,  formed,  at  the  time  1  was  in  Pesth, 
a  gencrid  subject  of  conversation.  Two  editions  of  Count  Szechenyi  s 
pamphlet  hftd  been  sold  off,  immediately,  and  1  remained  long  enough 
for  the  publication  of  von  Kossut’s  answTr.  At  all  the  corners  of  the 
streets  I  saw  flaming  on  red  and  yellow  ])apcr,  *  Felelct^  Grof  Szec/ictiyi 
Istvannak  Kossut  Layosto*  (Answer  to  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi,  hy 
Lmlw’ig  Kossut)  ;  and  I  heard  continually  the  questions,  ‘  Have  you 
seen  Kossut’s  answer  ?  What  does  Kossut  say  ?’ 

W  e  in  Germany  have  no  idea  of  the  lively  interest  in  all  political 
questions  that  prevails  at  Pesth.  It  is  onlv  at  Paris  or  Brussels  that  we 
ever  see  anything  like  it.  The  public  interested  in  these  matters  is  also 
by  no  means  ns  limited  as  might  be  supposed,  llie  subscribers  to  the 
liirlap  idone  amount  to  four  thousand,  and  the  editions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  pamphlets,  which  were  sold  off  almost  as  Kmn  as  t)uhlished. 
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consisted  each  of  several  thousand  copies,  lliose  who  from  iheir  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  can  take  no  active  part  in  political  atfairs,  still  look 
eatrerlv  on  as  anxious  and  interested  spectators,  and  read  with  avidity  idl 
that  is  written  on  the  subject.’ — pp.  2d4 — ‘235. 


Art.  IV.  Essnt/s'  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  on  the  Private  and 

Political  Rights  and  Ohligations  of  Mankind,  lly  .lonathan  Dymond. 

Fourth  edition.  London  :  Gilpin.  184*2. 

WniTEHs  oti  inornls  may  bo  divided  into  throe  classes — the 
philosophers  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times  who  have  theorised 
on  the  nature  and  foundations  of  morals  ; — didactic  moralists, 
who  have  aimed  by  arj^ument,  exhortation,  or  satire,  at  the 
inculcation  of  practical  virtues,  either  separately  or  systemati¬ 
cally ; — and  those  writers  who  by  histories,  by  portraitures  of 
character,  by  aphorisms,  tales,  or  fables,  have  sought  to  engage 
the  memory,  the  fancy,  and  the  passions,  on  the  side  of  good¬ 
ness. 

All  these  chusses  of  writers  have  their  value,  whicli  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  higher  sort  of  readers;  though  even  they  will 
have  their  preference  according  to  the  predominance  in  their 
own  minds  of  some  particular  habit  or  association.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  w  ho  seek  depth  and  accuracy  of  thouglit; 
who  love  to  grapple  with  speculative  dithcultics;  w  ho  must  have 
their  convictions — most  of  all  those  w  hich  relate  to  the  serious 
interests  of  human  character  and  happiness — based  on  solid 
reasons ;  and  who  w  ill  not  rest  till  thev  have  reached  the  boun- 
(larics  of  their  i)owers  of  thought.  Their  studies  will  be  with 
the  strong  and  subtle  thinkers  of  that  great  people  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  achievements,  embodied  in  a  language  which  unites  the 
rare  perfections  of  clearness  and  richness  with  harmony  and 
force,  arc  more  splendid  than  their  military  prowess,  and 
more  lasting  than  their  temples  and  their  statues. 

Such  inquirers  after  moral  truth  will  transport  themselves  in 
spirit  to  the  bright  sky  and  lofty  planes  of  Athens,  that  they 
may  catch  the  dews  of  wisdom  as  they  fall  from  Socrates  oji 
Xenophon,  the  high  born  and  accomplished  warrior,  —  on 
Aristotle,  tlic  teacher  of  Alexander — himself  a  mightier  con¬ 
queror  tlian  even  his  heroic  pupil;  and  on  Plato — the  most 
profoundly  beautiful  of  w  riters,  through  w  hom  the  principles  of 
the  Athenian  sage  have  won  the  admiration,  and  promoted  the 
refinement,  of  educated  man  in  every  country  through  the  whole 
course  of  time.  They  w  ill  find  portions  of  the  hidden  treasure 
in  the  much  misapprehended  and  greatly  abused  theories  of 
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Epicurus  and  of  Zeuo,  and  iu  tlic  luiniuous  commentaries  on 
tliese  parent  systems  of  Grecian  ethics  which  have  been  left  i)v 
Seneca  and  Plutarch ; — the  Roman  subduing  the  softness  of 
humanity  by  his  imperial  tone,  and  stimulating  its  dulness  bv 
Ids  sidient  point ;  the  Greek  alluring  by  his  freedom  and  his 
gentleness ;  Plutarch  guides,  while  Seneea  eommaiuls ;  the 
former  fails  iu  depth  ;  the  latter  wants  arrangement.  In  these 
liberal  studies  more  than  a  passing  survey  will  be  given  to 
Autouiuus — greater  iu  the  sublime  and  graceful  philosophy  of 
his  writings  than  iu  the  diadem  aud  purple  of  the  Cesars.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  regard  the  otHces  of  Cicero 
as  the  richest  betjuest  of  heathen  antiepnty  to  the  student  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Those  who  have  duly  weighed  the  discoveries  and  mistakes  of 
these  great  masters  of  antiquity,  will  hail  w  ith  calm  delight  the 
life  which  sprang  up  amid  the  tombs  and  skeletons  of  the 
scholastic  ages  at  the  bidding  of  our  own  illustrious  Bacon  ; 
aud  they  will  feel  its  strong  pulsations  in  the  deeply  learned 
and  finely  discriminating  treatises  of  Grotius ;  in  the  original 
and  vigorous  speculations  of  Hobbes,  whom  few'  have  studied, 
but  w  hom  nearly  all  condemn ;  and  in  the  lueid  and  manlv 
developement  of  the  moral  principles  of  Natural  Law  by  Pnf- 
fendorf. 

Thorough  students  of  the  philosophy  of  morals  w  ill  enter  w  ith 
deep  interest  on  the  inquiries  of  more  modem  times  into  the 
rational  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  human  duty. 
Having  compared  the  doctnnes  of  the  ancient  schools  with 
those  of  Clarke,  of  Smith,  of  Hume,  Paley,  Butler,  Brown, 
Chalmers,  and  Wardhaw',  they  w  ill  be  prepared  to  estimate,  w  ith 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  strength  of  the  human  intellect  in 
grasping  this  great  question ;  and,  above  all,  they  will  know' 
how'  to  value  the  morality  of  that  niyiNE  piiiLOsornY  which 
places  every  duty  of  man  on  the  firm  foundation  of  supreme 
authority ;  appeals  to  his  whole  nature  in  its  injunctions ;  in- 
vei^ts  the  severests  forms  of  virtue  w'ith  the  charms  of  love ;  and 
unveils  the  ample  regions  and  eternal  course  of  that  futurity 
where  all  that  is  good  shall  flourish  in  the  smile  of  God,  and  all 
that  is  evil  shall  wither  at  liis  frown  ! 

We  need  not  be  reminded  that  such  inquirers  as  w  e  have 
been  supposing  must  at  all  times  be  few'.  The  many  are  either 
too  indolent  or  too  busy  for  such  mental  labour.  As  little  do 
w'e  need  to  be  reminded  that  morals  have  so  immediate  an 
application  to  action,  that  practical  instruction  should  siqicrsedc 
theoretical.  Still  we  are  free  to  think  that,  as  in  all  other 
departments  of  human  life,  so  in  this  of  morals,  men  in  genend 
are  more  indebted  than  they  imagine  to  the  quiet  cogitations  of 
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the  contemplative  few.  Our  most  practical  men  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  there  ut  a  connexion  between  the  abstractions 
of  physical  science,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  expectation  that  hereafter,  if  not 
verv  soon,  the  deepest  researches  of  moral  philosophy  will  be 
felt  to  have  worked  out  those  results  in  the  history  of  onr 
species,  without  which  the  highest  forms  of  civilisation  are  but 
the  decorations  of  a  procession  to  the  grave. 

There  is  no  real  happiness  for  man  without  right  acting. 
Right  acting  is  conformity  to  truth. 

All  truth  is  reducible  to  principles.  The  principles  of  truth 
in  relation  to  that  course  of  life  which  must  end  in  happiness 
can,  therefore,  never  be  deemed  worthy  of  contem])t  by  any  sober 
mind  :  even  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  taste  for  abstruse 
meditations  will  always  feel  safer  in  proportion  as  they  know  that 
there  are  others  who  delight  in  digging  down  to  the  springs 
of  private  virtue  and  of  social  happiness,  and  who  have  tlie 
power  and  the  will  to  watch,  lest,  while  others  sleep,  those 
fountains  should  be  choked  or  poisoned  by  ignorant  or  wicked 
men.  Sound  thinking  is  the  onlv  sccuritv  for  real  virtue  and 
for  permanent  enjoyment. 

We  have  made  these  observations  witli  a  view  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  one  of  the  most  ])recious  posthumous  publications 
we  have  for  some  years  had  the  happiness  of  reading.  It 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  of  those  classes  into  which  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  divide  writers  on  morals;  though  there 
is  a  penetrating  and  tranquil  philosophy,  a  firm  confidence  in 
principles,  and  a  skilful  tracing  to  these  principles  of  tlie 
minutest  ramifications  of  human  duty,  which  would  fairly 
entitle  it,  though  far  from  being  faultless,  to  a  higli  place  in 
the  selectest  library  of  Moral  Science.  It  is  dedicated  with  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  a  spirit  on  its  passage  to  the  abodes  of 
virtue  beyond  the  gates  of  death,  ^  to  that  small  but  increasing 
number — whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere — wdio  maintain 
in  principle,  and  illustrate  by  their  practice,  the  great  duty  of 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  Christian  morality,  without  regard  to 
dangers  or  present  advantages.^ 

Of  the  autlior  w  e  know  no  more  than  that  he  w\as  a  young 
man  of  singularly  feeble  health,  in  the  West  of  England ;  that 
he  w  as  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1828,  leaving  in  a  state  not  fully 
prepared  for  publication,  the  three  Essays  of  w  hich  this  work 
consists.  Some  memoranda  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
revision  of  the  essays  are  either  inserted,  or  placed  in  the  margin, 
by  the  editor. 

These  Essays  are  preceded  by  very  brief  and  modest  intro- 
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iluctoiT  notices,  in  wliicli  the  Avritor  avows  liis  belief,  that  as 
former  treatises  had  not  exhibited  the  priiici[)les,  and  enforeed 
the  obligations,  of  morality  in  all  their  perfection  and  purity,  he 
has  been  induced  to  hold  forth  the  authoritative  standard,  and 
by  that  standard  to  test  every  action  of  mankind. 

The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  principles — 
including  the  ultimate  standard,  and  the  subordinate  rules.  In 
laying  down  these  principles  the  writer  avoids  formal  defini¬ 
tions  and  metaphysical  reasonings,  satisfying  himself  with 
showing  that  whatever  other  grounds  and  reasons  there  may  be 
for  virtue,  man  is  under  obligations  to  his  Creator,  who  has 
dis])layed  the  power,  and  the  intention,  to  call  him  to  an  account, 
and  to  reward  or  punish  him  according  to  his  conduct.  Onr 
learned  readers  will  perceive  that  the  author  lias  not  entered  at 
all  on  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  decjdy  interesting  (picstion — 
the  grounds  and  original  reasons  on  which  morality  is  built,  as 
distinct  from  the  standard  by  ^^hich  it  is  to  be  tested. 

Assuming  it  as  a  point  conceded  on  all  sides,  that  the  will  ol‘ 
(lod  is  the  standard  of  morality,  inasmuch  as  the  ojiinions  of  all 
moral  theorists  come  in  the  end  to  this,  he  regards  the  imlircct 
testimonies  thus  afforded  to  this  siinjile  prineijilc  as  of  sjitrial 
value ;  but  he  objects  to  all  these  theories,  that  th(*y  rend(‘r 
truth  uncertain  by  arriving  at  that  will  through  different  media, 
instead  of  referring  to  the  will  of  Cod  direetlv  and  at  once  as 
that  which  to  us  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  our  obedience. 

lie  thus  prepares  the  reader  for  rejecting  the  fashionahlc 
doctrine  of  expediency,  because  its  advocate  does  not  snlliciently 
take  into  account  our  happiness  in  futurity ;  because  it  is  un¬ 
connected  with  revelation,  and  implies  that  in  moral  questions 
that  revelation  is  not  needed ;  because  Scripture  makes  no 
reference  to  this  expediency  as  a  universal  rule ;  because  it  is  a 
rule  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  great  majority  of  the  con¬ 
junctures  which  arise  in  human  life ;  and  because  the  rule  of 
expediency  wants  the  sauctlon  which  belongs  to  the  essential 
character  of  a  moral  standard. — A  natural  objection  to  tlie 
(loctrine  which  makes  the  communicated  will  of  (lod  the 
universal  standard,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
men  have  never  heard  of  it.  To  this  objection  the  reply  here 
given  is — 

‘  First,  that  supposing  most  men  to  be  destitute  of  a  communication 
of  the  Divine  will,  it  does  not  affect  the  obligations  of  those  who  do 
possess  it.  The  communication  is  the  law  to  me,  whether  my  African 
brother  enjoys  it  or  not. 

*  Kvery  reason  by  which  the  supreme  authority  of  the  law  is  proved, 
is  just  as  applicable  to  those  who  do  enjov  the  communication  of  it, 
whether  that  communication  is  enjoyed  by  many  or  by  few'  :  and  this  so 
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f;ir  as  the  aii^uincnt  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  answer.  If 
any  man  has  no  direct  access  to  his  Creator’s  will,  let  him  have  re¬ 
course  to  ‘  eternal  titnesses,’  or  to  ‘  expediency,’  but  his  condition 
does  not  affect  another  man  who  docs  possess  this  access. 

‘  Hut  our  real  reply  to  this  objection  is,  that  they  who  arc  destitute 
of  the  Scriptures  are  not  destitute  of  a  direct  communication  of  the  will 
of  God. 

*  The  direct  proof  of  this  position  must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent 
chapter;  and  the  reader  is  solicited  for  the  present,  to  allow  us  to 
assume  its  truth.  This  direct  communication  may  be  limited,  it  may  be 
iucomplete,  but  son\e  communication  exists  ;  enough  to  assure  them 
that  some  things  arc  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Power,  and  that  some 
are  not ;  enough  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong ; 
enough  to  make  them  moral  agents,  and  reasonably  accountable  to  our 
common  .fudge.  If  these  principles  are  true,  and  especially  if  the 
nmouiit  of  the  communication  is  in  any  case  considerable,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  direction  of  individual  conduct.  We 
say  of  individual  conduct,  because  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  would 
not  often  subserve  the  purpose  of  him  wdio  frames  public  rules  cf 
morality.  A  jierson  may  possess  a  satisfactory  assurance  in  his  own 
mind,  that  a  given  action  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  will,  but  that 
assurance  is  not  conveyed  to  another,  unless  he  participates  in  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded.  That  which  is  wanted  in  order  to 
supply  public  rules  for  human  conduct  is  a  publicly  avouched  authority ; 
80  that  a  writer  in  deducing  those  rules,  has  to  apply  ultimately  to  that 
standard  which  God  has  publicly  sanctioned.’ — p.  (>. 


In  bringing  np  the  proof  that  there  is  universally  a  direct 
coinmnnication  of  the  will  of  God  to  man,  the  author  carefully 
distinguishes  this  communication  from  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  from  the  mural  se?ise  of  w  hich  so  much  has  been  said  in 
many  celebrated  ethical  discussions;  and  he  maintains  that  his 
doctrine  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  actual  varieties  of 
men’s  view  s  of  right  and  w  rong,  ^  hecanse  we  never  allirm  that 
the  Deitv  communicates  all  Ids  law'  to  every  man:  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  suHieiently  certain  tliat  multitudes  know  his 
laws  and  yet  neglect  to  fulfil  them.' 

lie  then  introduces  a  brief  review'  of  popular  and  philosophical 
opinions  respecting  the  moral  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  varied  and  often  iimhiguons  phraseology 
emjiloycd,  the  declaration  of  these  opinions  involves  an  unde¬ 
signed  testimony  to  the  principle  wldcli  he  is  advocating,  and  to 
the  clear  evidence  w  ith  which  it  commends  it.sclf  to  the  minds 
of  men.  This  review^  consists  of  passages — extracted  chiefly  by 
Hancock  in  his  Essay  on  Instinct — from  the  Adventurer,  from 
the  w  ritings  of  Price,  Furreanx,  Sir  AVilliam  Temple,  lintclieson, 
Ihitler,  lllair.  Rush,  Bacon,  Shafteshnry,  Reid,  Beattie,  Watts, 
(hulw'orth,  Locke,  Southey,  The  Westminster  Review',  Adam 
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Smithy  Paley,  Rousseau,  Miltou,  Jud^e  Hale;  and,  among  an- 
cient  M'riters,  from  Marcus  Antoninus,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Hieron,  Epictetus,  and  Seneca. 

*  Now  respecting  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  laid  before 
the  reader,  there  is  one  observation  which  will  generally  apply — that 
they  unite  in  assigning  certain  important  attributes  or  operations  to 
some  principle  or  power  existent  in  the  human  mind.  They  affirm  that 
this  principle  or  power  possesses  wisdom  to  directus  aright;  that  its 
directions  are  given  instantaneously  as  the  individual  needs  them ;  that 
it  is  inseparably  attended  with  unquestionable  authority  to  command. 
Tliat  such  a  principle  or  power  does  therefore  actually  exist,  can  need 
little  further  proof ;  for  a  concurrent  judgment  upon  a  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  cannot  surely  be  incorrect.  To  say  that  individuals 
express  their  notions  of  this  principle  or  power  by  various  phraseology, 
that  they  attribute  to  it  different  degrees  of  super-human  intelligence, 
or  that  they  refer  for  its  origin  to  contradictory  causes,  does  not  affect 
the  general  argument.  The  great  point  for  our  attention  is,  not  the 
designation  or  the  supposed  origin  of  this  guide,  but  its  attributes,  and 
these  attributes  appear  to  be  divine,' — p.  20. 

The  antecedent  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  argument  is 
thought  to  be  sustained  by  the  acknowledged  responsibility  of 
man  to  his  Creator :  for  how  can  there  be  responsibility  without 
knowledge  of  duty?  and  whence  comes  this  knowledge  but  from 
(lod?  This  probability  is  further  strengthened,  as  the  author 
deems,  bv  the  fact  that  even  in  what  arc  called  Christian 
countries  there  are  thousands,  pcrlnips  millions,  who  know  little 
of  what  Christianity  enjoins. 

Had  scripture  been  silent  on  this  question,  it  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Dymond,  the  existence  of  the  moral  communication  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  been  improbable ;  he  therefore  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  proving  from  the  Scriptures  that  God  has 
communicated  the  knowledge  of  his  will  not  only  to  some  men, 
as  all  Christians  ^acknowledge,  but  to  all  men  ‘  hy  the  immediate 
exertion  of  his  own  ayency,^ 

In  this  part  of  the  essay,  we  must  say  that,  according  to  onr 
judgment,  the  author  has  failed  ;  and  the  failure,  as  v,e  esteem 
it,  arises  partly  from  the  very  common  error  of  bringing  a 
doctrine  to  the  Bible,  instead  of  deducing  it  by  fair  and  wise 
interpretation  from  it ;  partly  from  an  exceedingly  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  those  henneneutic  principles  on  which  alone 
it  is  safe  to  explain  either  the  sacred  writings  or  any  other 
writings  ;  and  partly  from  an  eagerness  to  extend  to  all  men  the 
application  of  some  passages  which  are  limited,  of  necessity,  to 
spiritual  believers  of  the  gospel. 

The  following  paragra])h  eonvinees  us  that  the  writer  was  not 
insensible  to  one  of  the  difficulties  which  clogged  his  attempt  to 
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support  a  proniiiiciit  doctrine  of  the  religious  sect  to  which  he 
belonged  by  the  language  of  the  scriptures — that  he  might  lay 
this  theological  peculiarity  at  the  basis  of  his  moral  system. 

*  Now  here  the  reader  should  specially  observe,  that  where  the  Chris- 
tiun  scriptures  speak  of  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
on  the  mind,  they  commonly  speak  of  its  (Ilis  ?)  higher  operations ; 
not  of  his  office  as  a  moral  guide,  but  as  a  purifier,  sanctifier,  and  comforter 
of  the  soul.  They  speak  of  it  in  reference  to  its  secret  and  awful  opera¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  human  salvation  :  and  thus  it  happens  that  verg 
many  citations  which,  if  we  were  writing  an  essay  on  religion,  would  be 
perfectly  appropriate,  do  not  possess  that  distinct  and  palpable  aj)plica- 
tion  to  an  argument  which  goes  no  further  than  to  adirm  that  it  is  a 
moral  guide.* — pp.  20,  21. 

We  have  marked  some  of  these  expressions,  to  indicate  the 
obvious  glimpse  Avliich  the  Avriter  had  of  the  truth,  and  to  show 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  w  as  misled  in 
saying,  after  idl : 

*  And  yet  it  may  be  most  reasonably  remarked  that  if  it  has  pleased 
the  universal  Parent  thus,  and  for  these  awful  ])iirposes,  to  visit  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  obedient  to  this  power,  he  wdll  not  suffer  them 
to  be  destitute  of  a  moral  guidance.  The  less  must  be  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  greater.* — p.  21. 

Here  is,  first  of  all,  an  inference  from  general  principles  of 
natural  religion  in  an  argument  professing  to  be  one  of  simply 
scriptural  authority.  Secondly,  here  arc  ])assages  of  scripture 
Avhich  arc  acknowledged  to  have  one  specific  meaning  and  appli¬ 
cation  adduced  for  an  avowed  purpose  w  hich  is  not  that  for 
Avhich  such  passages  Avere  Avritten.  Thirdly,  the  argument 
which  assumes  the  less  to  be  involved  in  the  greater,  is  here 
employed,  in  reality,  to  prove  that  tlie  less  implies  the  greater. 
For  the  argument  stands  thus :  God  has  given  his  Spirit  to  some 
men  as  their  purifier,  sanctifier,  and  comforter ;  therefore,  he 
has  given  that  same  Spirit  to  all  men  as  their  moral  guide.  We 
are,  of  course,  aAvare  tliat  so  gross  an  erix)r  in  reasoning  Avas  not 
likely  to  be  committed  by  so  calm  a  w  riter :  he  must,  in  this 
argument,  have  considered  the  DiA'ine  Spirit  as  performing 
these  higher  functions  universally.  But  Ave  dissent  from  this 
doctrine  for  the  most  obvious  and  authoritative  of  all  reasons  : 
namely,  that,  as  Ave  understand  the  scriptures,  these  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  ^  in  connection  Avith  human  salvation'  arc 
never  described  as  universal,  but  alAvays  as  accompanpng  the 
instnictions  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  gospel  to 
accomplish  the  special  purposes  of  grace.  It  is  not  requisite  for 
us  to  enter  into  a  controversial  vicAv  of  that  question :  it  is 
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>vlio  have  not  examined  them  iu  their  connection,  is  one  of  the 
most  iVuitlul  soniTcs  ol‘  error,  and  one  which  we  shonld  have 
thomdit  too  obvious  to  recinire  exposure,  but  for  its  fmiuent 
rccurreiicc,  not  only  in  loose  discourses  and  in  polemical  en¬ 
counters,  but  in  works  so  jrcnerally  cool  and  well  di^'cstcd  as 
these  essavs.  Onr  objection,  however,  lies  aj^ainst  the  author's 
ufitiecessary  anxiety  to  prove,  that  what  other  writers  have  n'- 
j^arded  as  the  Creator’s  testimony  on  behalf  of  virtue  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature  is  as  real,  thon^di  not  as 
extensive,  a  Mipernatnral  inspiration  as  that  of  ])ro])h(‘ts  and 
apostles;  and  to  his  unskilful  attein]>t  at  supportin'^  this  ])ar. 
ticular  theory  of  moral  princi])les  by  the  authority  of  Divine 
revelation. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  essay  is  on  the  ^  Sitbordtftafr 
means  of  discovert ny  the  Divine  irilL* 

The  iirst  chapter  is  on  the  l^aw  of  the  Land.  ll(*re  the 
author  admits  that  the  utility  of  j,^)vernmeut  is  a  reason  for 
olicdicncc;  but  he  rests  its  practical  authority  on  those  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  teach  us  ‘for  conscience-sake,’  and  ‘for  the 
Lord’s  sake,’  to  submit  to  magistrates  and  their  ordinance's; 
thou^di  it  is  clear  to  us  that  these  very  scriptures  imply  that 
there  are  antecedent  moral  grounds  of  private  obedience  to 
pul)lic  law,  whilst  the  truths  revealed  intheCospel  are  desijj^ncd, 
in  this  respect,  to  elevate  the  motives,  and  to  define  the  limits, 
of  that  obedience.  AVhilc  there  arc  many  dutiis  created 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  that  law  is  not  siqx'rior  nor  even  eipial 
to  the  moral  law;  and  thercfori'  it  can  neither  oblige  the  snbjia't 
to  jj;o  beyond,  nor  warrant  him  iu  follow  ini;  short  of,  his  higher 
oblijrathms.  'flie  strai;xht  for  ward  path  of  moral  obedience  does 
not,  indeed,  sanction  the  forcible  resistance  of  the  authority  of 
pwermnent  by  a  private  individual;  but  it  docs  reciuirc  him,  in 
his  voluntary  acts,  to  satisfy  himsclt  of  the  soundness  of  his 
principles,  and  to  abide  by  them,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
(luenees.  One  j;reat  advantage  to  ^governments  and  states  of 
clear  and  vi^^oroiis  private  morality  is  this — that  the  conscientions 
man  w  ill  need  no  watchiii';. 

‘  The  magistrtvte  has  a  security  for  such  a  man’s  fidelity  ^vhi(•h  no 
other  motive  can  supply.  A  smu^^ler  will  import  his  ke^s  if  there  is 
no  (lancer  of  a  seizure  ;  a  Christian  will  not  buy  the  brandy,  thou*;h  no 
<»ne  knows  it  hut  himself.’ 

The  second  chapter  is  on  ‘  The  Law  of  Nature,^ — or  the 
moral  «auth()rity  of  our  natural  instincts  and  rij^hts;  such  as  onr 
■ri"ht  to  life,  liberty,  and  a  sliare  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Having  shown  the  foundation  of  these  rights  in  the  clear  e\- 
jiressiou  of  the  will  of  (jod,  and  having  pointed  out  their  limita¬ 
tions  in  subordination  to  the  su})renie  moral  law,  the  chapter  is 
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closed  by  the  following  admirable  observations  on  the  uses  aiul 
abuses  of  the  term  Nature,  and  the  phrase,  ‘  Law  of  Nature.’ 

*  When  it  is  said  that  Nature  teaches  us  to  adhere  to  truth,  there  is 
considerable  danger  that  we  have  both  fallacious  and  injurious  notions 
of  the  authority  which  thus  teaches  or  condemns  us.  Upon  this  subject 
it  were  well  to  take  the  advice  of  Hoyle.  ‘  Nature,*  he  says,  ‘  is  some¬ 
times,  indeed  commonly,  taken  for  a  kind  of  semi-deity.  In  this  sense 
it  is  best  not  to  use  it  at  rJl.*'*'  It  is  dangerous  to  introduce  confusion 
into  our  ideas  respecting  our  relationship  with  God.  A  law  of  nature 
is  a  very  imposing  phrase;  and  it  might  be  supposed,  from  the  language 
of  some  persons,  that  Nature  was  an  independent  legislatress,  who  had 
sat  and  framed  laws  for  the  government  of  mankind.  Nature  is  nothing: 
yet  it  would  seem  that  men  do  sometimes  practically  imagine  that  a  law 
of  nature  j)ossesses  proper  and  indej)endent  authority ;  and  it  may  he 
suspected  that  with  some  the  notion  is  so  palpable  and  stroi^g  that  they 
set  up  ‘  the  law  of  Nature’  without  reference  to  the  will  of  God,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  opposition  to  it.  Pwen  if  notions  like  these  only  float  in  the 
mind  with  vapoury  indistinctness,  a  correspondent  indistinctness  of 
moral  notions  is  likely  to  ensue.  Every  man  should  make  to  himself 
the  rule,  never  to  employ  the  w  ord  Nature  when  he  speaks  of  ultimate 
moral  authority. 

‘  A  law  possesses  no  authority;  the  authority  rests  only  with  the 
legislator:  and  as  Nature  makes  no  laws,  a  law  of  Nature  involves  no 
obligation  hut  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  Divine  will.’ — p.  2G. 

% 

Whilst  tlic  w  riter’s  principles  exclude  Utility  as  the  stanpaui* 
of  virtue,  he  uuikes  some  very  just  and  instructive  observations 
on  Heuevoleuce,  as  clearly  retjuired  by  the  Will  of  God,  and  on 
the  tendency  of  given  actions  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  the  expressions  of  that  will  directing  our  duty  in  those 
particular  instances.  The  Creator  has  endowed  ns  with  the  fa- 
eultv  of  reason,  that  we  may  discover  w  hat  is  fit  to  he  done;  has 
implanted  the  principle  of  benevolence  to  prompt  ns  to  acts  ol 
kindness;  has  furnished  ns  with  tlie  means  of  judging  of  mea¬ 
sures  in  their  bearing  on  the  general  happiness;  has  expressly 
enjoined  that  wc  should  do  good  to  all  men:  therefore  we  are 
])laced  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 
This  moral  expediency,  however,  being  a  subordinate  law  of 
action,  and  the  happiness  of  man  including  his  future  as  w  ell  as 
his  present  happiness,  the  author  animadverts  with  due  serions- 
ncss  on  the  immorality,  whether  in  private  or  in  public  life,  ot 
reducing  all  virtue  to  Expediency,  and  then  narrow  ing  Exjicdi- 
cney  within  the  limits  of  the  present  life. 

The  Law  of  N.ations  is  a  result  of  the  moral  law,  never  going 
beyond  its  requirements,  and  of  no  force  whatever  in  opposition 
to  them.  It  is,  moreover,  a  law*  wdiieh  can  easily  be  proved  to 
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liave  no  antliority  over  nations  tliat  arc  not  parties  to  it.  The 
same  jrcneral  principle  applies  to  the  oblijrations  of  Treaties. 
Nor  can  any  cnj^a^cnient  ever  hind  individuals  to  do  that  which 
is  moroUy  wronj^. — AVhat  is  called  the  Law  of  Honour  is  in  the 
the  same  predicament— it  is  the  duty  of  performing  our  lawful 
engagements.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hyniond  in  his  manly 
exposure  of  the  mischiefs  and  absurdities  produced  by  the  Law 
of  Honour  as  a  system  of  liumaii  life. 

‘  Even  its  advantages  are  of  an  ambiguous  kind  ;  for  although  it  may 
prompt  to  rectitude  of  conduct,  that  conduct  is  not  founded  upon  rec¬ 
titude  of  principle.  The  motive  is  not  so  good  as  the  act.  And  as  to 
many  of  its  particular  rules,  both  positive  and  negative,  they  are  the 
proper  subject  [object  ?]  of  rej)robation  and  abhorrence.  We  ought  to 
reprobate  and  abhor  a  system  which  enjoins  the  ferocious  practice  of 
challenges  and  duels,  and  which  allows  many  of  the  most  flagitious  and 
degrading  vices  that  infest  the  world.  The  practical  ctFccts  of  the  I^w 
of  honour  are  probably  greater  and  worse  than  we  arc  accustomed  to 
suppose.  Men  learn  by  the  power  of  association  to  imagine  that  that 
is  lawful  which  their  maxims  of  conduct  do  not  condemn. 

*  A  set  of  rules  w  hich  inculcate  some  actions  which  are  right,  prac¬ 
tically  operates  as  a  sanction  to  the  wrong.  The  code  which  attaches 
disgrace  to  falsehood,  but  none  to  drunkenness  or  adultery,  operates  ns 
a  sanction  to  drunkenness  and  adultery.  Does  not  experience  verify 
these  conclusions  of  reason  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  men  and  women  of  ho¬ 
nour  indulge,  with  the  less  hesitation,  in  some  vices  in  consequence  of 
the  tacit  permission  of  the  l^w  of  Honour?  What  then  is  to  be  done 
but  to  reprobate  the  system  as  a  whole. 

*  In  this  reprobation  the  man  of  sense  may  unite  with  the  man  of 
virtue;  for  assuredly  the  system  is  contemptible  in  the  view  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  hateful  in  the  view  of  purity.’ — p.  31. 

Having  laid  down  bis  principles  in  the  first  Essay,  the  writer 
proceeds  in  the  second  to  apply  them  to  Private  Rights  and 
Obligations.  We  have  seldom  re<ad  anything  to  be  comj)ared 
to  the  searching  manner  in  which  these  rights  and  obligations 
are  examined  in  the  seventeen  chapters  of  tliis  Ess.ay. 

Though  religious  obligations  necessarily  include  the  exercise 
of  piety  tow  ards  Ood,  as  w  ell  as  the  outw  ard  signs  of  reverence 
and  devotion,  the  author  has  offered  no  more  than  a  few'  j)ara- 
graphs  on  the  former.  In  some  respects  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
All  virtue,  not  less  than  religion,  is  an  openition  of  mind;  wc 
consider  that  discharge  of  moral  duties  to  our  fellow-creatures 
essentially  defective  which  is  not  prompted  by  virtuous  motives; 
and  virtuous  motives  must  comprehend  the  highest  of  jdl  con¬ 
siderations — a  devout  regard  to  the  w  ill  of  (lod.  Wc  entirely 
agree  with  the  clnistely-expressed  views  which  are  here  given 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  devotional  worship,  and  of  tlie  de- 
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lusions  wlkich  many  practise  on  themselves  iu  mistaking  the 
power  of  music,  oratory,  natural  scenery,  architectural  ami  other 
artistic  associations,  i'or  religious  feeling. 

‘  To  religious  feeling?  as  to  other  things  the  truth  applies,  ‘  Pv 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*  If  these  feelings  do  not  tend  to  ‘  pu- 
rify  the  affections  from  debasing  attachments ;  if  they  do  not  tend  to 
form  the  inclinations  to  piety  and  virtue,  they  certainly  are  not  devo- 
tional.  Upon  him  whose  mind  is  really  prostrated  in  the  presenec  of  hi? 
God,  the  legitimate  effect  is,  that  lie  should  he  impressed  with  a  more 
sensible  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence ;  that  he  should  deviate 
with  less  facility  from  the  path  of  duty ;  that  his  desires  and  thought? 
should  he  reduced  to  ('hristian  subjugation ;  that  he  should  feel  an 
influential  addition  to  his  dispositions  to  goodness  ;  and  that  liis  atlec- 
tions  should  he  expanded  towards  his  fellow’  men.  He  who  rises  from 
the  sensibilities  of  seeming  devotion,  and  finds  that  eflects  like  these  are 
not  produced  in  his  mind,  may  rest  assured  that,  in  whatever  he  li;i> 
been  employed,  it  has  not  been  in  the  ])urc  worship  of  that  God  wljo  is 
a  spirit.  To  the  real  prostration  of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  presence,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  he  still:  ‘  He  still,  and  know  that  1 
am  God.’  Such  devotion  is  sutheient  for  the  whole  mind  ;  it  needs  not 
— perhaps  in  its  present  state  it  admits  not — the  intrusion  of  external 
things.  And  when  the  soul  is  thus  permitted  to  enter  as  it  were  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Ciod ;  when  it  is  humble  in  his  presence ;  when  all  it? 
desires  are  involved  in  the  one  desire  of  devotedness  to  Him;  then  is 


the  hour  of  acceptable  u  ors/ilp — then  the  petition  of  the  soul  is  prayer — 
then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiviny — then  is  its  oblation  praise. 

*  That  such  devotion,  when  such  is  attainable,  will  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  produce  obedience  to  the  moral  law',  may  justly  be  expected  ; 


and  here  indeed  is  the  true  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the  m'ncral 


object  of  the  present  Kssays.  Without  rc;d  and  eflicient  piety  of  mind 
wc  arc  not  to  expect  a  consistent  observance  of  the  moral  huv.  That 
law’  rccpiircs  sometimes  sacrifices  of  inclination  and  of  interest,  and  a 
general  subjugation  of  the  passions,  which  religion,  and  religion  only, 
can  capacitate  and  induce  us  to  make. 

*  I  recommend  not  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  but  that  sincere  and  re¬ 


verent  application  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  which  alone  is  likely  to  give 
either  distinctness  to  our  perceptions  of  his  will,  or  ctliciency  to  our 
motives  to  fulfil  it.’—  p.  .32. 


\\  c  arc  sorry  to  say  that  w  c  must  w  ithhold  our  full  approval 
from  some  t>l)scrvatious  which  are  made  in  this  Essav  on  />V- 

ft 

H(fi<nis  ('onversati(ni.  Wc  arc  not  ignorant  of  the  temptation  to 
insincerity  in  m;my  circumstances,  and  of  the  injury  too  often 
done  to  the  most  s;icr('d  and  delicate  of  human  emotions,  by 


formality,  hy  e  xcess,  hy  a  want  of  discrimination  as  to  persons, 
s(‘asons,  and  phices.  At  the  same  time  wo  must  avow*  onr  de- 


rd)erate  conviction  that  the  entting  away  of  all 
not  the  host  modi*  of  si'curiug  deeper  root  of 
stifling  of  unallect(*d  social  cmnmuuicatioiis  on 


the  l)rauchcs  i> 
pii'ty — that  tin* 
religion  i?  luori* 
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likclv  to  reduce  it  to  a  cold  and  passive  cpiietisin  than  to  iucrcjusc 
the  miritv  and  fervor  of  its  inward  ])Ower.  This  is  one  of  the 
minv  practical  (piestions  in  liinnaii  life,  in  which  the  wisest  and 
the  soberest  minds  are  easily  thrown,  from  their  disgust  of  one 
extreme,  into  another  which  is  not  less  distant  from  the  central 
Doint  of  truth  and  safety.  AVe  should  hope  that  a  wider,  longer, 
Hud  more  trulv  liberal  aciiuaiiitancc  witii  the  habits  of  spi- 
rituallv-miudcd  persons  would  have  led  the  author  to  modify  his 
belief-—^  that  religious  coiivcrsatioii  is  one  of  the  bancs  ot  the 

religious  world .  i 

We  have  little  to  observe  on  the  author  s  views  and  reasonings 

ill  reference  to  ceremonial  institutions  and  devotional  formu¬ 
laries.  Aware  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  religious  soeiety  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  abstains  with  commendable  modesty  fixnn 
obtruding  them  on  the  reader;  and  whilst  he  plainly  shows  tlie 
leaning  of  his  own  opinions,  and  illustrates,  from  the  writings 
of  Hannah  Alore,  the  evil  of  attachment  to  religions  forms,  he 
expresses  himself  with  much  Christian  candour  towards  those 
who  feel  more  dependence  on  outward  helps  to  devotion  than  he 
considers  to  be  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

We  so  rarely  meet  wdth  this  temper  in  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
puted  c]ucstions,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  at  once  so  becoming 
fallible  men,  and  so  much  more  likely  than  controversy  to  pro¬ 
mote  truth,  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  severely  the 

argmnents  which  fail  to  convince  us.  ,  r  • 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compress  within  reasonable  limits 
the  uncompromising  testing  of  all  the  usages  ol  society  by  tlic 
moral  standard,  which  is  carried  thronghont  the  rcmaindci  oi 
this  Essay.  The  author  aims  at  nothing  short  ot  a  total  rctorm 
of  opinion  on  all  those  questions  which  arise  in  connexion  m  ith 
property,  litigation,  legal  practice,  promises  and  oaths,  educa¬ 
tion,  ainusemcnts,  duelling,  suicide,  and  selt-dcfencc. 

On  nearly  all  these  (piestions  it  is  onr  opinion  that  his  (!xa- 
miiiation  is  careful,  his  reasonings  arc  sound,  and  his  morality 
is  that  of  the  purest  principles  and  of  the  Inqipicst  tcudcnc*} . 
We  had  marked  some  paragraphs  in  which  we  thought  him  in 
error;  and  in  most  instances  the  error  arises  from  his  taking  a 
partial  view  of  the  question  immediately  before  him,  instead  of 
regarding  it  in  the  light  of  broad  and  coiiqirchcnsive  principles. 

The  rciadcr  will  find  ample  illustrations  ot  this  tendency  in 
the  animadversions  on  the  nsc  of  the  ancient  classics  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  siqicrficial  consideration  bestowed  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  chapter  on  the  rights  of  self-d('fence.  'I  he  chaiiters  oii 
Property  contain  discussions  as  creditable  to  the  acuteiK'^ss  o 
his  understanding  as  they  arc  to  the  iTctitude  and  benmolencc 
of  his  heart;  and  a  comparison  between  Paley  and  this  mh  er 
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on  these  subjects  would  siifhcieutly  demonstrate  the  occasional 
superiority  of  the  Quaker  to  the  Archdeacon,  both  as  a  rcasoncr 
and  as  a  moralist. 

There  is  no  portion  of  this  work  more  important  than  the 
chapter  on  the  Influence  of  Individuals  upon  Public  Notions  of 
^loralitv. 

The  power  of  public  opinion  on  any  and  on  all  subjects  is  con¬ 
fessedly  great:  to  correct  that  opinion  on  moral  (picstions  is 
philanthropy  of  the  highest  order;  wilfully  to  increase  or  per¬ 
petuate  its  mistakes  is  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  the  deepest 
dye. 

That  public  opinion  respecting  right  and  wrong  in  human 
actions  should  agree  with  the  moral  law  so  generally  known, 
and  so  uniformly  praised,  is  what  one  Avould  naturally  have  ex¬ 
pected;  yet  a  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  displays  a 
frightful  discordance.  Even  good  men  arc  misled  in  their  judg¬ 
ments,  and  injured  in  some  of  their  habitudes,  by  the  mistakes 
of  public  opinion;  how  dark  then  must  be  the  moral  perceptions 
of  the  multitudes  to  whom  that  opinion  is  the  highest  law! 

‘  Now  with  a  participation  in  the  evils  which  the  mis-direction  of 
public  opinion  occasions,  every  one  is  chiu’gcable  who  speaks  of  moral 
actions  according  to  a  standard  with  varies  from  that  which  Christianity 
has  exhibited.  Here  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  here  must  he  its  re¬ 
medy.  Public  notions  of  morality  constitute  a  sort  of  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  which  is  regarded  by  most  men  in  their  practice  as  a  boundary  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  He  who  contributes  to  fix  this  boundary  in  the 
wrong  j)lacc,  who  places  evil  on  the  side  of  virtue,  or  goodness  on  the 
side  of  vice,  otlends  more  deeply  against  the  morality  and  welfare  of  the 
world  than  multitudes  who  are  punished  by  the  arm  of  law.  If  moral 
offences  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  consequences,  few’  will  be  found  so 
deep  as  that  of  giving  good  names  to  bad  things.  It  is  well  indeed  for 
the  responsibility  of  individuals  that  their  contribution  to  the  aggregate 
mischief  is  commonly  small.  Yet  every  man  should  remember,  that  it 
is  by  the  contribution  of  individuals  that  the  aggregate  is  formed ;  and 
that  it  ean  only  be  by  the  deductions  of  individuals  that  it  will  be  done 
away.’ — p.  71. 

In  this  spirit  ^Ir.  Dymond  sheds  the  light  of  moral  truth  on 
the  processes,  iu  private  life  and  iu  domestic  intercourse,  by 
which  public  opinion  is  gradually  corrupted  so  as  to  become  the 
patron  of  the  false  against  the  true,  the  guardian  of  the  w  rong 
against  the  right,  the  parent  of  misery  instead  of  happiness  to 
individuals  and  to  society. 

ith  earnest  and  truth-loving  fearlessness  he  denounces  the 
practice  of  calling  actions  by  improper  names,  and  traces  the 
formation  of  the  most  pestilent  characters  that  taint  and  wound 
society,  in  a  great  degree,  to  this  one  cause.  We  wish  the 
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\  ijjcvrons  exposition  of  liis  views  on  tliis  too-mneli  negleeted  de¬ 
part  inent  of  morals  to  be  diffused  far  and  wide.  The  power  of 
puhlie  opinion  is  necessarily  j];reat  in  proportion  to  the  freedom 
and  frcneral  intelli^enee  of  the  community ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  own  country,  m  Iio  can  calculate  the  importance  of 
‘rivinj'  a  salutary  tone  and  a  right  direction  to  this  vast  and 
growing  power?  Of  this  power  the  press  is  the  great  organ  ; 
and  the  ])criodical  press  exerts  a  moral  sway,  for  evil  or  for 
good,  in  almost  every  page  of  its  ever-recurring  sheets.  Of  the 
uewsj)apcr  press  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  has,  for  some  time 
past,  been  undergoing  (in  this  country  we  mean,  would  that  we 
could  add  America,)  a  most  decided  improvement ;  and  it  is  for 
men  who  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  all  the  known  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  opinions  and  practices  to  see  to  it,  that  this 
improvement  shall  go  on.  Alight  we  not  suggest  that  a  more 
comprehensive,  pointed,  and  energetic  order  of  pulpit  instruc¬ 
tion  in  social  morals  than  has  been  usual,  would  increase  rather 
than  lessen  the  force  of  those  evangelical  doctrines  to  which 
recourse  must  be  had,  if  ever  such  an  order  of  virtue  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  inculcates  is  to  be  seen  in  actual  life? 

\\c  pass  over  an  entire  chapter  on  Intellectual  Education,  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  but  indirectly 
related,  if  at  all,  to  the  proper  subject  of  a  work  on  morals : 
however  accurate,  sagacious,  and  practically  important  many  of 
the  suggestions  may  be,  they  arc  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  an 
ethical  character.  If  education  is  supposed  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  hiunan  character,  as  we,  of 
course,  believe  it  to  be,  we  do  not  think  this  a  sullicicnt  rcjison 
for  taking  it  up  in  this  place.  Why  not  include  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  training?  Our  second  reason  is,  that  there 
arc  inaiiy  opinions  on  intellectual  education  propounded  in  this 
chapter  which  we  do  not  embrace,  on  the  discussion  of  which 
we  Iiavc  not  time  or  room  to  enter.  We  refer  especially  to  his 
conception  of  the  design  of  intellectual  training,  and  to  the 
bearing  of  classical  learning  on  that  design. 

The  chapter  on  Moral  Education  is  appropriate,  though  even 
here  we  lament  some  imperfections  which  increase  our  unavail¬ 
ing  regret  that  the  writer  did  not  live  to  revise,  after  publica¬ 
tion,  what  he  must  have  prepared  with  much  diligence  and 
carefulness. 

^riie  moral  infiucnce  of  the  niu’scry  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
sullicicntly  appreciated.  Neither  has  enough  vigilance  been 
exerted  over  those  myriads  of  moral  associations  which  arc 
woven  around  the  Jictive  and  susceptible  minds  of  children  by 
their  brothers  and  sisters  near  their  own  age,  and  by  the  com¬ 
panions  of  their  school-hours  and  their  cheerful  intervals  of 
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play.  All  tlio  principles  of  moral  truth  arc  better  apprelieiulcd 
by  the  child  than  by  the  man.  Wherever  the  alfeetious  are 
most  (juiekly  and  naturally  excited,  that  is  the  school  of  morals 
in  which  the  conscience  receives  its  strongest  lights,  the  heart 
its  prevailing  biiis,  and  the  character  its  permanent  impulse. 
The  moral  diseijdinc  of  families  and  of  schools  ought  to  rcsem- 
bie  that  of  onr  Heavenly  Teacher,  ever  suggesting  the  happy 
connection  of  what  is  right  with  our  own  approbation,  and  draw¬ 
ing  ns  to  goodness  and  to  happiness  by  the  endearments  of  ‘  love 
which  passctli  knowledge,’  and  by  the  attractions  of  an  example 
which  shows  ns  what  we  onglit  to  be,  and  wins  onr  hearts  to 
follow  it.— We  hope  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  verbal  over¬ 
sight  in  confounding  the  communication  of  moral  dispositions 
with  the  furnishing  of  motives  for  adhering  to  what  is  right :  it 
otherwise,  we  are  l)ound  to  ])rotest  against  what  we  cannot  hut 
regard  as  a  most  serious  error  in  the  second  sentence  of  this 
chapter : 

‘  To  a  good  moral  education  two  tilings  are  necessary  :  that  tlic 
young  should  receive  information  respecting  what  is  right,  and  ^^hat  is 
wrong ;  and  that  they  should  he  furnished  with  motives  to  adhere  to 
what  is  right.  We  should  communicate  moral  knowledge  and  moral 

dispositions . He  that  would  im])art  moral  knowledge,  must  begin 

by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  God.  Wc  are  not  advocates  of  formal  in¬ 
struction — of  lesson  learning — in  moral  any  more  than  in  intellectual 
education.  Not  that  wc  atlirin  that  it  is  undesirable  to  a  young  person 
to  commit  to  memory  maxims  of  religious  truth  and  moral  duty.  These 
things  may  he  right,  hut  they  are  not  the  really  elHcient  means  of 
forming  the  moral  character  of  the  young.  These  maxims  should  re¬ 
commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  and  affections,  and  this  can  hardly 
he  hoped,  whilst  they  are  presented  in  a  didactic  and  insulated  form  to 
the  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  times,  that  there  is  a 
prodigious  increase  of  hooks  that  arc  calculated  to  benefit  whilst  they 
tlelight  the  young.  These  are  effective  instruments  in  teaching  mora¬ 
lity.  A  simple  narrative,  (of  facts  if  it  he  possible,)  in  which  integrity  of 
principle  and  purity  of  conduct  are  recommended  to  the  affections  as 
well  as  to  the  judgment,  without  affectation  or  improhahilitics,  or  facti¬ 
tious  sentiment,  is  likelv  to  effect  substantial  good.  And  if  these  asso- 
I'iations  are  judiciously  renewed,  the  good  is  likely  to  he  permanent  as 
well  as  substantial.  It  is  not  a  lijrht  task  to  write  such  hooks  or  to 
select  them.  Authors  colour  their  pictures  too  highly.  They  must, 
iiulecd,  interest  the  young,  or  thev  will  not  he  read  with  pleasure ;  hut 
tlie  anxiety  to  give  interest  is  too  great,  and  the  effects  may  he  expected 
to  diminish  as  the  narrative  recedes  from  congcnialitv  to  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind.  A  judicious  parent  will  often  find  that  the  moral 
culture  of  his  child  may  he  promoted  without  seeming  to  have  the  object 
in  view.  There  arc  many  opportunities  which  present  themselves  for 
*isst>ciating  virtue  with  his  afi’ections — for  throwing  in  amongst  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  mass  of  mental  habits,  principles  of  rectitude  which  shall 
pervade  and  meliorate  the  whole.’ — p.  So. 
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'riu;  second  object  of  moral  education — the  inducing  of  j^ood 
princij)les  and  (lispositions,  is  admirably  set  forth,  i'he  {^reat 
ohjeet,  after  enlij^hteninj^  the  conscience,  is  to  nr^c  its  autho¬ 
rity  over  every  inclination,  and  over  all  the  calculations  of 
apparent  expediency  ;  and  with  a  view'  to  this  object  it  is  of  the 
hij^hest  moment  to  accustom  youn^  persons  to  the  habit  of 
ix*llection  on  their  own  moral  judj^ments  and  emotions,  whilst 
the  utmost  care  is  required  to  cultivate  and  guard  them. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  moral  education  which  commonly 
attains,  whether  formal  or  incidental,  there  is  little  that  is  calculated  to 
produce  this  accpiaintance  with  our  own  minds  ;  little  that  refers  us  to 
ourselves,  and  much,  very  much,  that  calls  and  sends  us  awav. 

‘  Of  many  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  receive  almost  no 
moral  culture.  The  plant  of  virtue  is  suffered  to  grow  as  a  tree  grows 
in  a  forest,  and  takes  its  chance  of  storm  or  sunshine.  This  which  is 
good  for  oaks  and  pines,  is  not  good  for  man.  The  general  atmosphere 
around  him  is  infected,  and  the  juices  of  the  moral  plant  are  often 
themselves  unhealthy.’ — p.  87. 

As  one  half  of  the  work  before  us  consists  of  an  Essay  on 
Political  Rights  and  Obligations,  it  is  necessary  that  wc  should 
give  some  account  of  the  political  o[)inions  which  the  author 
advocates.  Ilis  great  ])rinciplc  is,  tliat  the  moral  lain  is  our 
nut liorilative  (/aide  in  politics  as  it  is  in  evcri/  oilier  depart nienl  of 
human  duhj.  In  ])rosecuting  this  argument,  the  author’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  history  of  nations,  with  the  economy  of 
states,  with  the  working  of  the  theories  of  government,  or  with 
the  princi})les  of  political  science,  is  neither  profound,  extensive, 
nor  critical ;  v'ct  he  shews  considerable  sagacity  ;us  well  as 
soundness  in  exposing  the  doctrinal  fallacies  and  the  practical 
mischiefs  which  have  sjirung,  both  in  this  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  neglect  of  simple  morality  in  the  management  of 
pul)lic  atfairs. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  political  philosopliy  arc  con¬ 
cisely  expressed  : 

(1st.)  ‘  Political  j)owcr  is  riglitly  possessed  only  when  it  is  posscs.scd 
hy  the  consent  of  the  cominunitv  : — 

(‘2nd.)  ‘  It  is  rightly  exercised  only  when  it  subserves  the  welfare  of 
the  cominunitv  ;  and— 

(3rd.)  ‘Only  when  it  suhsciTcs  this  purpose  by  means  which  the 
moral  law  permit.®.* 

llricf  and  summary  as  these  enunciations  are,  they  arc  illus¬ 
trated  at  considerable  length  with  no  small  skill,  judgment, 
und  knowledge  of  prevailing  opinions  and  practices;  and  they 
are  applied  to  nearly  every  (piestioii  all’ccting  the  constitution 
of  the  government, — the  state  and  the  aduiinistration  of  the 
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laws, — relijrioiis  cstHhlishments — patriotism,  slaver}^,  and  muv. 
Ill  most  of  these  discussions,  it  a])pears  to  us,  the  author’s 
mind  labours  under  the  ditlieulty  of  consistently  following;  out 
his  theory  without  committini'  himself  to  political  doctrines, 
with  whose  advocates  and  followers  he  expresses  "reat  anxiety 
not  to  he  identified.  He  is  continually  hampered,  moreover, 
with  the  manifest  impracticability  of  some  of  his  ])lans  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  would  only  excite  the 
scorn  of  the  politicitin,  hardened  and  .hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  towards  the  simple  writer  and  his  arcadian  fancies. 
It  seems  to  have  been  clear  to  the  writer’s  own  mind,  as  it  cer- 
taiidv  is  to  ours,  that  until  the  entire  frame  of  individual 
morality  is  regulated  by  the  high  standard  for  which  he  so 
eonscientiouslv  and  so  earncstlv — and,  we  must  add, — so  ahlv 
contends,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  extended  and  complicated 
affairs  of  nations  can  be  brought  within  even  a  considerable 
distance  of  the  mark  at  which  he  would  place  them.  So  far, 
however,  are  we  from  thinking  that  either  the  principles  of  the 
book  are  unsound,  or  that  his  applications  of  them  to  cpicstions 
of  jurisprudence  and  government  arc  unwarranted,  that  i\c 
gratefully  rejoice  in  seeing  such  principles  so  ajiplicd,  and 
applied  with  so  much  coolness  of  thought  and  uiideviating 
energy  of  purpose. 

AVe  believe  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  our  country,  and 
ultimately  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  if  indolent  accpiics- 
cence  in  things  as  they  are,  impetuous  agitation  for  s|)ccific 
cdianges,  and  corrupt  or  stupid  opjiosition  to  every  ctfort  towards 
improvement — the  three  great  elements  of  political  retardation, 
— could  be  so  far  overcome  as  to  gain  a  patient  audience  for  the 
calm  appeals  to  enlightened  reason  and  unfettered  conscience, 
which  give  to  a  large  ])ortion  of  this  essay  so  much  of  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  truth  and  of  the  majesty  of  virtue.  The  coinjiarison  of 
superticial  notions  with  well-considered  thoughts  on  any  subject 
is  always  refreshing  to  the  intelligent  reader.  The  contrast  ol 
temporizing  expedients  with  fixed  principles  raises  the  mind  to 
a  sense  of  dignity.  The  penetration  of  moral  daylight  into  the 
dark  haunts  of  political  crime  and  legislative  blunders  is  full  of 
sublimity,  assuring  us  of  a  government  which  can  never  be 
accused  of  error,  of  a  law  which  is  the  utterance  of  supreme 
goodness,  and  of  a  tribunal  before  which  w  e  shall  ail  stand  to 
abide  the  issues  of  eternity  ! 

It  is  not  our  opinion,  nor  indeed  do  we  gather  that  it  was 
Mr.  Dymond’s,  that  such  alterations  as  he  believed  to  be 
reipiircd  by  the  unswernng  principles  of  morality,  are  likely  to 
be  soon  adopted.  \\  e  think  it  not  only  unlikely,  but  impos¬ 
sible,  except  as  the  result  of  instilling  the  principles  them- 
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selves  into  nascent  minds,  and  ever  nrjring  on  those  who 
rnihrace  tliem  to  act  upon  them  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power ; 
coininendin*]^  tliem  by  the  jijraccs  of  example,  and  npholdinj' 
them  by  arjj^nnient,  and  humble  steadfastness.  In  proportion 
to  the  real  truth  of  any  principles — such  especially  as  affect  on 
a  lar^e  scale  the  eharacter  of  men  and  the  (lestiny  of  nations — 
is  the  trial  of  spirit  that  must  come  to  him  who  understands 
and  loves  them.  He  must  lay  his  aecount  with  bein*^  mis¬ 
apprehended,  misrepresented,  laughed  at,  neglected,  hated,  and 
sometimes  trampled  in  the  dust  or  even  bathed  in  his  own 
hlood.  Hut  if  what  he  holds  is  true,  he  knows  it  must  some 
day  be  preached,  and  if  his  conscience  tells  him  that  it  is  his 
diitv  to  athrm  and  vindicate  that  truth,  there  is  no  form  of 
mere  power  that  can  stifle  it  in  his  bosom,  or  confine  it  there. 
It  is  not  the  speculative  belief  of  remote  truths  and  abstract 
propositions  that  fills  the  ranks  of  martyrs,  but  facts  clearly 
seen,  rights  firmly  maintained,  principles  strongly  grasped, — 
freedom, — virtue,  and — religion.  It  was  not  always  that  such 
men  as  Hampden,  Sidney,  «and  llussell,  would  have  been  under¬ 
stood  in  England :  there  are  gorgeous  lands  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  teeming  with  splendid  people,  rich  in  history,  and 
chivalry,  and  poetry,  and  military  glory,  where  such  names 
would  have  no  power  to  touch  incurs  spirits  now'.  Hut  what 
power  they  have  among  its  !  and  why  ?  but  because  th(‘se  men 
saw'  the  true — loved  tlie  good — stood  up  for  the  right ; — and 
thus  opened  those  fountains  of  national  greatness  and  prosjie- 
rity  which  can  never  cease  to  flow  but  with  the  ruin  of  the 
country  they  have  fertilized  and  blessed. — Let  no  man  ])nt 
away  from  him  the  substance  of  this  essay,  saying  that  it  is  not 
j)ractical.  If  there  be  any  moral  truth,  any  foundation  of  right 
and  w  rong,  very  much  of  the  discussion  is  of  that  nature  w  hich 
claims  the  attention  of  every  conscientious  reader  :  the  conclu- 
sions  drawn  by  fair  reasoning  from  sound  moral  principles,  arc 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  trifled  with ;  they  arc  capable  of  application, 
and  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 

We  have  said  that  some  of  the  author\s  plans  of  improvement 
arc  offered  w  ith  the  apparent  consciousness  of  dilFiculty.  We 
must  now  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  onr  view  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  political  science,  his  survey  is  incom- 
l)lete :  he  takes  no  notice,  for  example,  of  the  momentous  (jucs- 
tions  relating  to  commercial  freedom  ;  and  some  of  his  o})inions 
strike  us  as  narrow,  savouring  of  prejudice,  betraying  a  want 
both  of  theoretical  accuracy  and  of  practical  wisdom,  and  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  among  certain  sorts  of  men  in  seasons  of  political  excite¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  errors  which  precipitated  and  disgraced 
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the  Fucnch  revolution  were  nearly  allied,  it  should  be  rcmcni- 
bered,  to  the  profoundest  political  truths;  but,  uuhappilv,  they 
were  spread  abroad  by  men  wantinjif  in  discernuieiit  of  the 
shades  by  which  truth  is  darkened  into  error,  and  they  were 
eai^erly  cauj^ht  up  by  others  who  cared  not  for  either  truth  or 
ri^dit,  or  any  thing  but  the  flattery  of  the  silliest  yanity,  or  the 
glutting  of  the  most  ferocious  passions. — Though  we  do  not 
agree  with  .Mr.  Dymond  in  his  opinions  on  the  rights  of  self 
defence,  we  would  cherish  with  him  the  spirit  of  forbearance. 
We  (lifter  from  him  in  the  wide  (piestion  of  the  abstract  unlaw, 
fulness  of  war,  but  we  would  go  all  lengths — not  inyoh  iiur  the 
breach  of  Mhat  we  revere  as  moral  bomls — in  urging  and^])ro- 
moting  peace. — Fv(3n  with  these  abatements  in  our  estimation 
of  this  essay,  we  still  commend  it  to  the  candid  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  reader  as  a  contribution  towards  the  truth,  fully  satisfied 
that  ill  the  end  more  good  arises  from  the  honest  though  imper¬ 
fect  inculcation  of  political  morality,  than  evil  from  intcrmiiig- 
ling  with  the  lesson  the  mistakes  ot  a  good  and  conscientious 
man.  Alas !  the  tendencies  of  society  are  not  on  the  side  of 
sipieamishuess.  Excessive  refinement  of  moral  feeling  has  not 
yet  invaded  halls  of  legislation,  or  courts  of  justice:  neither  the 
press  nor  the  election  booth  arc  in  immediate  danger  from  this 
(piarter.  A\  e  fear  that,  for  a  great  while  to  come,  the  excess 
and  danger  will  be,  as  in  times  past,  on  the  other  side.  Then 
who  does  not  perceive  the  importance  of  enforcing,  universally, 
and  at  all  seasons,  tlic  gn^at  principle  which  these  essays  were 
written  to  illustrate: — that  in  every  act  of  life,  through  all  the 
dijpartments  which  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  institutions 
ot  society  have  created,  it  is  reijuired  of  man  that  he  shall  do 
the  w  ill  of  Clod  ? 

W  hether  it  may  be  re.asonably  objected  to  a  work  of  this 
description,  that  it  does  not  include  a  consideration  of  the 
highest  motives  tor  obedience  to  the  will  of  Clod,  we  will  not 
now  undertake  to  determine.  M  e  acknowledge,  however,  that 
we  do  not  look  on  any  moral  treatise  as  complete,  and  likely  to 
gain  the  practical  end  for  which  it  is  composed,  in  which  these 
moti\es  are  not  lucidly  and  earnestly  exhibited.  We  believe 
that  the  Christian  revelation  is  founded  on  the  eternal  and  im¬ 
mutable  principles  ot  moral  truth,  as  well  as  on  the  glorious 
inysteiw  ot  grace ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  those  principhvs  w  ith 
this  mystery  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  the  gospel.  It  follows 
that,  whilst  pure  morality  is  the  rnitural  fruit  of  Christian  faith 
and  spiritual  life,  we  have  no  security  for  the  production  of  the 
formc! ,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  latter.  For  this  iTason,  we 
(  lose  the  [)resent  observations  with  expressing  onr  ludief  that  a 
lull,  consisti'ut,  and  energetic  work  on  morals  is  still  a  deside¬ 
ratum  in  modern  literature. 
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Art.  V.  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  cnihraciny  their 
Antiquitivs,  Mythology,  Legends,  Discovery  by  Europeans  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Re-discovery  by  Cook,  with  their  Civil,  Religious,  and 
Political  History  from  the  earliest  traditionary  period  to  the  present 
time.  By  .lames  Jackson  Junes.  London:  Aloxon.  1843. 

The  ])rol)lcms  of  liistory  may  bo  solved  citlicr  on  a  narrow  or 
an  extended  scale.  Althoii*;!!  tliey  do  not  admit  the  same 
j)recision  as  the  demonstrations  of  pure  mathematics,  wlien'in 
that  whieli  is  found  true  eoneerning  any  particular  fi^uire  is 
sutHciciitly  determined  eoncerninj'  tlio  class  of  fij^ures  to 
wliicli  it  bclonj^s,  yet,  by  a  careful  discrimination  of  aj^ree- 
ments  and  ditiercnecs,  general  laws  may  be  ascertained  ac¬ 
cording  to  wbicli  the  phenomena  of  liuman  liistory  may  be 
chussified,  understood,  and  foretold.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
advantages  in  the  study  of  the  changes  which  liavc  alfeetcal 
the  more  important  and  extended  sections  of  the  race  of  man. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  revolutions,  great  in  themselves, 
and  still  greater  if  contemplated  as  the  cause  of  others  which 
follow  them  within  or  beyond  their  immediate  circle.  There 
are  some  benetits,  however,  jicculiar  to  the  investigation  of 
history  on  a  narrower  held,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  smaller 
and  less  notable  ])opulation.  In  this  latter  ease,  causes  an* 
eonnnonlv  associated  more  immediatelv  with  their  elfects.  44ie 
web  of  history  consisting  of  fewer  threads,  is  less  tjingled  and 
more  easily  unravelled.  The  actions  and  thoughts  of  mmi 
present  tliemsclvcs  in  more  distinct  forms,  becoming  thereby 
readier  objects  of  iinpiiry  and  knowledge.  There  is  a  pli*asnre, 
also,  in  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  and  in  furnishing  new 
illustrations  of  those  general  jirinciples  which  are  found  to  per¬ 
vade  the  history  of  a  race  which  presents  itself  under  many 
varieties,  but  has  been  made  of  one  blood  to  dwell  uiion  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  history  of  a  nation’s  progress  to  civilization 
and  greatness,  written  and  [lerused  by  those  who  have  passed 
through  their  national  infancy,  and  are  therefore  by  ex])erienee 
qualified  to  understand  the  events  of  which  they  write  and  read, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  and  profitabje. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  towards  the  nortliern 
part  of  it,  lie  the  Sandwicli  Islamls.  There  are  eight  large 
inhabited  islands,  with  some  few  others  small  and  uncultivated. 
The  larj  rest  and  most  important  island  of  the  group,  and  that 
which  often  gives  its  name  to  the  rest,  is  Hawaii,  or,  as  some 
have  called  and  sjielt  it,  Owhylice.  Their  title  of  Sandwich 
islands  was  given  them  in  honour  of  the  Lari  of  Sandwich,  the 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  w'hcn  they  were  discoviucd  by  (  ap- 
tain  (mok.  The  pnvsent  knowh’dge,  civilization,  and  enter- 
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prise  of’thc  iiiliabitants  attVml  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
incrcasinjx  influence  in  the  world,  Avhile  their  central  posi¬ 
tion  must  r(‘nder  these  islands  of  the  utmost  value  to  eom- 
inereial  nations.  For  the  voyager  in  crossing  the  Ihieitic, 
whether  by  wind  or  steam,  through  air  or  water,  they  w  'lW  fur¬ 
nish  a  desirable  haven.  The  wits  of  a  coining  age  may  pos- 
sibly  speculate  on  the  aflinity  between  their  early  title,  and 
the  position  they  shall  occupy  as  the  refreshment  rooms  for 
travellers  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  llritish  public,  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  obtained  various  information  respecting 
these  islands  from  the  works  of  Ellis  and  Stewart,  and  now  an 
American  has  w  ritten  the  above  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Haw  aii, 
and  published  for  the  world,  if  it  pleases  to  read,  the  formal 
histoiw’  of  the  Sandw  ich  Islands.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  chronicle  of  kings.  The  title  of  the  volume,  though  a  long 
one,  is  not  too  full  a  description  of  the  matter  which  the  book 
contains.  There  is  no  want  of  ample  information  respecting 
the  numerous  topics  of  which  the  writer  treats.  The  first  four 
cha\)ters  are  occupied  with  the  natural  historj’^  of  the  islands, 
the  traditions,  ceremonies,  warlike  and  domestic  habits,  and 
physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fifth  cha])ter  eoni- 
menees  the  history  in  relation  to  Europeans.  Our  author  thus 
states  his  opinion,  that  our  eountiTinan,  Captain  Cook,  was 
not  the  first  European  who  visited  these  distant  shores. 

*  Not  a  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Hawaiian  islands  were 
visited  by  Europeans  two  centuries  or  more  before  the  era  of  Cook, 
'fhe  knowledge  of  such  events  has  been  perpetuated  in  numerous 
traditions,  which  coincide  with  much  collateral  evidence.  The  pre¬ 
cise  lime  of  these  visits  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  though 
from  the  reigns  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  the  few  particulars 
which  have  been  preserved  relative  to  them,  they  must  have  been  long 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Imglish  navigator.  If  their  original  disco¬ 
verers  were  the  Spaniards,  as  is  most  probable,  they  were  accpiainted 
with  their  position  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  an  old 
chart  of  that  period,  ‘  Captured  by  Admiral  Anson  in  a  Spanish 
galleon,  a  cluster  of  islands  called  La  Mesa,  Los  Majos,  La  Desgra- 
ciada,*  is  toiind  deliiR'ated  as  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
1  lawaiian  islands,  and  bearing  the  same  relative  siiuation  to  l\oca 
Pallida  us  on  modem  charts,  though  several  hundred  miles  farther 
eastward.  As  the  Spanish  charts  of  that  time  w  ere  not  remarkable  for 
accuracy,  tlie  discoveries  of  Quiros,  Mendana,  and  others,  in  the 
Pacific,  being  also  placed  in  the  same  relative  nearness  to  tlic  coast 
of  .\merica,  tliis  may  have  been  an  error  either  of  calculation,  or  the 
engravers,  or  design,  further  proof  must  be  derived  from  the  abo¬ 
rigines  themselves.  Cook  found  in  the  possession  of  the  natives  of 
Kauai  two  pieces  of  iron  ;  one  a  portion  of  a  hoop,  and  the  other 
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appeared  to  be  part  of  the  blade  of  a  broadsword.  The  knowledge 
and  use  of  iron  was  generally  known.  These  relics  may  have  been 
the  fruit  of  the  voyages  of  the  natives  themselves  to  some  of  the 
islands  more  to  the  westward,  which  had  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
or  they  may  have  drifted  ashore  attached  to  some  j)ortion  of  a  wreck ; 
else  were  left  by  foreigners  themselves — a  supposition  which,  as  it 
coincides  with  the  native  traditions,  is  the  most  plausible.  Tradition 
states  that  ships  were  seen,  many  generations  back,  to  pass  the 
islands  at  a  distance.  They  were  called  Moku  (islands),  a  name 
which  vessels  of  every  description  have  since  retained.  Several 
accounts  of  the  arrival  of  dilferent  parties  of  foreigners  exist.’ — pp. 

88— yo. 

Several  traditions  of  tlic  natives  respecting  the  visits  of 
wonderful  strangers  at  dilferent  times,  are  then  recorded. 
AVIiatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  this  subject,  the 


recollection  of  these  visits  at  the  time  of  Cook’s  arrival  appears 


to  have  been  exceedingly  indistinct. 


so  as  scarcely  to  prepare 


the  natives  for  renewed  intercourse  with  Europeans. 


*  The  appearance  of  Cook’s  ships,  when  he  first  made  the  islands 
of  Niihau  and  Kauai,  on  the  lUth  of  January,  1778,  was,  to  their 
unsophisticated  senses,  novel,  fearful,  and  interesting.  Canoes  filled 
with  wondering  occupants  approached,  but  no  inducement  could 
prevail  upon  them  to  go  on  board,  though  they  were  not  averse  to 
barter.  Iron  was  the  only  article  prized  in  exchange ;  the  use  of 
other  tilings  was  unknown,  and  even  ornaments  at  first  des[)ised.  On 
tlie  following  evening  the  ships  came  to  anchor  in  Waiinea  Hay,  on 
the  south  side  of  Kauai.  As  the  islanders  were  not  generally  ap¬ 
prised  of  their  arrival  until  morning,  their  surprise  was  extreme. 
They  asked  of  one  another,  *  What  is  this  great  thing  with  branches?’ 
Some  replied,  ‘  It  is  a  forest  which  has  moved  into  the  sea.’  This 
idea  filled  them  with  consternation.  Kaneoneaand  Keawe  were  then 
chief  rulers,  and  reigned  over  both  islands.  They  sent  men  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  wondrous  machines,  who  returned  and  reported  abundance 
ol  iron,  which  gave  them  much  joy.  Their  description  ol  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  seamen  was  after  this  manner:  ‘Foreheads  white,  bright 
eves,  rough  garments,  their  speech  unknown,  and  their  heads  horned 
like  the  moon;’  supposing  their  hats  to  be  a  part  ol  their  heads. 
Some  conjectured  them  to  be  women.  The  report  of  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  seen  on  board  the  ships  excited  the  cupidity  ol  the 
chiefs,  and  one  of  their  warriors  volunteered  to  seize  it,  saying,  ‘  1 
will  go  and  take  it,  as  it  is  my  business  to  plunder.’  He  went,  and 
in  the  attempt  was  fired  upon  and  killed.  The  wonderful  news 
spread  rapidly.  It  soon  reached  Oahu,  from  whence  one  Moho,  a 
Hawaiian,  carried  the  particulars  to  Kalaniopuu,  king  of  Maui, 
fhe  strange  spectacle  of  the  vessels,  with  their  sails,  spars,  and  flags, 
were  minutely  described.  ‘The  men,’  he  said,  ‘  liad  loose  skins 
(their  clothes),  angular  heads,  and  they  were  gods  indeed.  Vol¬ 
canoes  belching  lire,  burned  at  their  mouths  (tobacco-pipes)>  and 
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there  were  doors  in  their  sides  for  property — doors  wliich  went  htr 
into  their  bodies  (pockets),  into  which  they  thrust  their  hands,  and 
drew  out  knives,  iron,  beads,  cloth,  nails,  and  everything  else.’— 
j)p.  9(i — 99. 

The  conduct  of  Cook  towards  these  islanders  was  ntteriv 
unworthy  of  a  p’eat  man,  lie  took  advautap:e  of  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  knowledge  to  impose  on  their  credulity  and  iiruorance, 
affected  rather  than  refused  the  hoimifre  rendered  liim  ns  n 
^od,  and  on  many  occasions  practised  tvTanny  and  extortion. 
Although  jit  tirst  tlic  simplicity  of  tlic  natives  allowed  him  to 
employ  this  niijnstifiaklc  ooiulnct  with  success,  tlic  novelty  rd’ 
Ids  character,  and  the  imaginary  powers  with  which  they  had  in¬ 
vested  him,  gradually  ceased  to  hold  in  terror  minds  naturall\ 
sagacious  and  alive  to  observe  injustice  or  deceit,  llis  laineii- 
tal)lc  and  cruel  death,  according  to  their  harharons  warfare, 
and  scarcely  in  opposition  to  the  principle's  which  regulate 
the  conflicts  of  nations  professedly  civilized  and  Christian,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  retribution  of  his  previous  eoiuimd. 
It  was  indeed  an  action  greatly  to  he  deplored,  but  one  in  whieli 
the  exasperation  and  ignomnee  of  the  savage  furnished  a 
great  dimiuutiou  of  the  guilt  of  the  offence.  'NA’Iiilst  tlie 
death  of  (k)ok  is  often  spoken  of  and  described  as  a  Ion  I 
murder,  we  may  properly  eiujuire  the  difference  hctwcc'n  ti 
and  conduct  which  has  received  from  many  a  vain-glorious  na- 
tion  the  most  authentic  and  substantial  applause.  Outrage' 
committed  by  a  savage  on  an  educated  and  civilized  man  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  more  heinous  offence  than  when  it  occurs  hctwci'u 
partic's  on  an  eepnd  elevation  of  knowledge  and  rclinenu'iit.  It 
is  well  that,  at  least  when  the  impulse  of  vengeane(‘  has  died 
awav  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  it  sliould  rightlv  measure  tlu*  :ie- 
t  ions  by  which  that  veugt  aneelias  been  aroust'd,  and  he  ]mepaivd 
to  ai>ply  to  its  own  conduct  tlie  same  principles  according  tu 
which  it  would  condemn  the  cruelties  of  others.  Our  author 
thus  dcserihes  the  conduct  of  ('apt.  Oook  : 

*  Orcat  numbers  of  both  sexes  tloeketl  around  Cook  to  pav  him  dlviiu' 
honours.  Among  them  was  a  deerepid  old  man,  once  a  warrior,  I'ut 
now  a  ])riest.  He  saluted  Cupt.  (’ook  witli  the  greate.'-t  veneration,  and 
threw  over  his  shoulder  a  piece  of  red  cloth.  Stepping  hack,  he  ofViTcd 
a  pig,  juid  tlicn  pronounced  a  long  harangue,  llcligious  (•c^clnouie^ 
similar  to  this  were  frc(|ucntly  performed  before  the  commander.  MIk' 
punctilious  deference  paid  Cook  when  he  tirst  landed  was  both  painful  and 
ludicrous.  Heralds  minoiinced  his  approach  and  o])encd  the  way  for  hi« 
l>rugrcss.  A  vast  throng  crowded  about  him.  Other'*,  more  feavfnl. 
giur.ed  from  Ik'IuiuI  stone  walls,  from  the  tops  of  trees,  or  poept*!!  from 
their  houses.  Tlie  moment  he  approached,  tliev  either  hid  themselves, 
or  covered  their  fact."*  with  great  apparent  awe ;  whilst  those  ncaivr 
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pn^stratcd  themselves  on  the  earth  in  the  deepest  humility.  As  soon  as 
he  passed,  all  unveiled  themselves,  rose,  and  followed  him.  As  he  walk¬ 
ed  fost,  those  before  were  obliged  to  bow  down  and  rise  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  but  not  al>vays  being  sufficiently  spry  (?)  were  trampled  on  by 
the  advancing  crow’d ;  at  length  the  matter  w’as  compromised,  and  the 
inctmvenience  of  being  walked  over  avoided,  by  adopting  a  sort  of  qua¬ 
druped  gait;  and  ten  thousand  half  clad  men,  women,  and  children  were 
to  be  seen  chasing,  or  fleeing  from  Cook  on  all  fours.  On  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  Cook  was  taken  to  the  chief  Heiau,  and  presented  in  p^cat 
form  to  the  idols.  He  was  led  to  the  most  sacred  part,  and  placed 
l)efore  the  principal  figure,  immediately  under  an  altar  of  wood,  on  which 
a  putrid  hog  was  deposited.  This  was  held  tow^ardshim,  while  the  priest 
repeated  a  long  and  rapidly-enunciated  address  ;  after  which,  he  was 
led  to  the  top  of  a  partially-decayed  scaflblding.  Ten  men,  bearing  a 
large  hog,  and  bundles  of  red  cloth,  then  entered  the  temple,  advanced 
near  him,  and  prostrated  themselves.  The  cloth  was  then  taken  from 
them  by  a  priest,  who  encircled  Cook  with  it  in  many  folds,  and  after¬ 
wards  offered  the  hog  to  him  in  sacrifice.  Two  priests,  alternately  and 
in  unison,  chanted  praises  in  honor  of  l^ono  ;  after  which  they  led  him 
to  the  chief  idol,  w’hich,  following  their  example,  he  kissed.  Similar 
ceremonies  were  repeated  in  another  portion  of  the  Heiau,  where  Cook, 
with  one  arm  supported  by  the  high  priest,  and  the  other  by  Captain  King, 
was  placed  between  tw'o  wooden  images.  He  w’as  then  anointed  on  his 
face,  arms,  and  hands  with  the  chewed  kernel  of  a  cocoa  nut,  wraj)i)cd 
in  a  cloth ;  the  disgusting  rites  w’ere  completed  by  drinking  awa,  which 
was  first  prepared  in  the  mouths  of  attendants,  and  then  spit  out  into  a 
drinking  vessel,  and  being  fed  with  swine  meat,  which,  as  the  greatest 
mark  of  civility,  was  first  chewed  for  him  by  a  filthy  old  man.  What 
opinion  must  be  formed  of  the  religious  character  of  a  highly  gifted  man 
who  could  thus  lend  himself  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  dark  su- 
IKTstitions  of  heathenism  ?* — pp.  10*2,  103. 

An  account  of  the  fatal  attack  on  Captain  Cook,  together 
with  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  from  which  it  arose,  is  given 
at  considerable  length.  Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  quote  it, 
and  it  is  probably  more  or  less  familiar  to  our  readers.  The 
early  history  of  a  nation  rising  into  importance  and  indepen¬ 
dence  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  some  8U|)e- 
rior  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  is  able  to  consolidate  its  forces 
and  impart  to  its  operations  unity  and  strength.  The  annals  of 
our  nation  present  us  Egbert,  and  the  still  more  illustrious 
Alfred.  This  consolidation  partakes  sometimes  of  a  civil,  and 
at  other  times  of  a  religious  nature.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
kind  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Numa  at  Rome.  The  hero  of  the 
Hawaiian  history  is  Kamehameha.  Before  his  time  the  islands 
were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  wliosc 
private  quarrels  were  determined  by  the  strength  and  blood  of 
their  subjects.  Bv  great  activity  and  energy  of  mind,  combined 
with  hoilily  qualifications  not  to  be  despised  in  the  struggles  of 
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a  savage  state,  Kamchamelui  succeeded  in  reducing  all  the  islands 
under  one  monarchy,  lie  cneoura^ed  Europeans  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  and  ])romoted  them  to  ofliees  of  trust  and  im¬ 
portance.  Under  his  wise  and  pacific  government  laws  were 
enacted  and  promulgated ;  property  acquired  a  permanent  value; 
and  intercourse  and  commerce  witli  other  nations  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  In  such  projects  of  internal  i>olicy  and  foreign  alliance 
Kamchamcha  received  great  assistance  from  the  wise  and  justlv 
celebrated  Vancouver,  who  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  witii  him 
on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  The  king,  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life,  received  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  in  the  island  of  Tahiti,  and  seems  to  have  exprcsscMl  a 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1819. 
His  character  is  thus  sketched  bv  the  historian  of  Hawaii. 

*  If  judged  by  his  comparative  advantages,  he  may  he  justly  styleil 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific.  Without  the  worst  traits  of  his  prototype, 
he  possessed,  according  to  the  situation  he  occuj)icd,  equal  military  skill, 
as  vigorous  an  intellect,  and  as  keen  a  judgment  as  his  illustrious  co- 
temporary’  ;  a  like  force  of  character  in  bending  wills  to  his  own,  and  a 
similar  ingenuity^  in  adapting  circumstances  to  his  designs.  Nothing  in 
intellectual  or  physical  nature  that  arrested  his  attention  proved  heyoiul 
his  grasp.  It  was  his  misfortune  not  to  have  come  in  contact  with  ini'ii 
whose  moral  qualities  were  sufficiently  pure  and  develo])cd  to  have 
rightly  influenced  his  religious  aspirations.  He  felt  himself,  and  justly 
so,  al)ove  them  all,  the  nding  mind  ;  avarice,  drunkenness,  lust,  and  ty- 
rjinny,  the  besetting  sins  alike  of  civilized  and  savage  monarchs,  he 
miudy  withstood.  To  this  day  his  memory  warms  the  heart  and  illu¬ 
mines  the  national  feeling  of  every  Hawaiian.  Tliey  are  proud  of  their 
old  warrior  king  ;  they  love  his  name  ;  his  deeds  form  their  historical 
age  ;  and  an  enthusiasm  every  where  prevails,  shared  even  by  foreigners 
wlio  knew  his  worth,  that  constitutes  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  throne  of 
his  son.* — p.  188. 


Bv  the  death  of  this  powerful  prince,  idolatry  sustained, 
amongst  other  changes,  a  severe  shock  in  the  hold  which  it  still 
retained  over  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  islanders.  In- 
cix^aswl  knowledge  had  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the  nulc 
pagan  worship,  and  scepticism  as  to  the  creed  of  heathenism 
g(*nerally  prevailed.  Tlie  Hawaiian  nation,  in  its  religious  con¬ 
dition,  was  much  as  the  tribes  of  llindoostan  are  becoming  every 
day.  On  the  3()th  March,  1820,  the  first  missionaries  reached 
Hawaii  from  America,  and,  notwithstanding  opposition  otfered 
on  the  part  of  artful  and  depraved  Europeans,  they  were  cor¬ 
dially  n'ceivixl.  Their  progress  in  improving  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  iuhahitants  began  rapidly  to 
apiH'ar.  Many  of  the  chiefs  sought  their  counsel,  and  the  instrnc- 
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tion  wliich  they  communicated  in  the  us(‘ful  arts,  contril)uted 
jjreatly  to  increase  their  influence.  The  printing  press  was 
establislicd,  and  the  highest  personages  in  the  state,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  multitude,  were  taujijht  to  read.  Marriage  was 
solemnized  in  the  island,  and  the  licentiousness  and  barbar¬ 
ism  of  savage  life,  although  manifesting  themselves  in  occa¬ 
sional  and  sudden  outbreaks,  gradually  declined.  The  influence 
of  the  missionaries,  and  the  arrival  of  many  vessels  from  the 
United  States,  increased  the  association  between  the  kingdom 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Americans. 

In  1821,  the  king  and  queen  visited  England,  where  they 
were  courteously  entertained  by  his  Majesty  George  IV.  Whilst 
in  this  country  they  were  attacked  with  measles,  and  the  disease, 
in  both  instances,  j)roved  fatal.  Their  remains  were  conveyed, 
with  appropriate  res])ect,  to  Hawaii,  in  the  Blonde  frigate,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Byron.  An  inllnential  party  was  speedily 
fonned  in  the  island  in  opposition  to  the  missionaries.  Tlie 
motives  which  actuated  it,  ai)pear  to  have  been  liatred  of 
their  power,  the  love,  in  some  instances,  amongst  Eiu'opeans  of 
licentiousness,  which  the  presence  of  the  missionaries  had  cftec- 
tually  ju’restcd,  and  in  pai*t,  according  to  our  author,  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  of  American  influence. 

The  yciir  1827  witnessed  the  introduction,  we  regret  to  say, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  consul,  of  the  Romisli  mission  of 
the  Jesuits.  Great  opposition  was,  at  first,  manifested  on  the  ])art 
of  the  government  to  their  settlement.  The  [)riest8  were  re¬ 
peatedly  re(piested  and  ordered  to  remove,  but  either  by  strata¬ 
gem  or  boldness  maintained  their  position.  The  chiefs,  accus¬ 
tomed  in  pagan  times,  to  the  habits  and  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  were  unac(piaintcd,  as  w  ell  they  might  be,  with  the  prin- 
cij)les  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  some  instane('s  ojipressed  the  j)a- 
pists  in  defence  of  protestantism.  Three  civil  powers,  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  American,  became  more  or  less  inter(‘sted 
in  the  termination  of  these  religions  disputes.  The  j)riests, 
being  dismissed  from  the  state  of  Hawaii,  returned,  and 
were  compelled  by  the  government  to  leave  in  the  vessel  in 
which  they  came.  The  owner  of  this  vessel,  wearing  English 
colours,  though  himself  a  Frenchman,  refused  to  receive  the 
priests  again  on  board,  and  being  obliged  so  to  do,  protested 
that  his  vessel  had  been  seized  by  the  Hawaiian  government, 
and  claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  50, (KK)  dollars.  The 
French,  by  force  of  arms,  sustained  the  exorbitant  demands 
nmde  by  the  French  jesuits.  The  lilnglish  had  for  some  time 
vacillated,  according  to  the  personal  preferences  of  the  c(»m- 
manders  of  English  vessels.  America  scarcely  interfered  in  the 
dispute.  The  admiral,  Du  Petit  Thouars,  whose  name  lias 
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become  famous  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  as  the  militarv  up¬ 
holder  of  French  Jesuitism,  arrived  soon  afterwards.  It  w;w 
arranged  by  him  and  the  captain  of  an  English  sloop,  with  the 
government  of  Hawaii,  that  the  priests  should  remain  until  an 
opportunity  of  leaving  occurred ;  and  that  during  their  resi¬ 
dence,  they  shoidd  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  lly  these 
documents,  observes  Mr.  Jiurves,  it  is  evident  that  they  admitted 
the  right  of  the  government  to  keep  from  their  border  in¬ 
dividuals  of  any  nation  dangerous  to  the  state.  The  dispute, 
however,  was  by  no  means  vet  terminated,  llv  various  sub- 
terfuges,  the  Jesuits  contrived  to  maintain  or  accpiirc  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  islands.  The  chiefs  became  exasperated,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  persecute  the  native  papists.  At  last,  on  Jidy  10th, 
1839,  the  French  frigate,  the  Artemise,  iirrivcd  at  Honolulu, 
the  chief  town  of  the  islands;  the  admiral,  Laplace,  declared 
that  by  refusing  to  tolerate  the  Romish  priests,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Hawaii  had  insulted  France;  he  demanded,  on 
her  behalf,  that  the  catholic  worship  should  be  declared  free 
throughout  the  Sandwich  islands ;  that  a  site  for  a  catholic 
church  should  be  given  in  the  capital,  and  that  20,0(K)  dolhu’s 
should  be  paid  into  his  hands  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment 

of  the  treaty.  French  wines  and  brandy  were  also  to  be  re- 
%  % 

ceived  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount.  In  the  most 
hasty  and  arbitrary  manner  these  terms  were  forced  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Hawaii.  A  comp.aratively  defenceless  people  had 
only  to  choose  between  them  and  utter  and  immediate  ruin. 
Jesuit  priests  and  French  brandy  were  accordingly  preferred 
to  the  devastation  of  French  ammunition.  Tlie  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Hawaii  are  still  liable  to  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  Romish  priesthood,  sustained  as  they  may  be  by  the 
first  ship  of  war  that  arrives  j\t  the  island.  England  expe¬ 
riences,  we  imagine,  sufficient  regret  for  her  unnccessar}’  inter- 
fereiu'e  in  the  (piarrels  of  her  neighbours ;  and  in  national  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  the  common  pro¬ 
verb  ought  to  be  correct,  that  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  It 
surely,  however,  becomes  her  to  co-operate  wdth  the  Ignited 
tStates  in  a  strong  remonstrance  and  avowal  of  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  an  ancient  ally,  and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  her  own  subjects.  In  our  estimation,  war,  apart 
from  its  uneertain  issue,  is  too  terrible  an  evil  to  be  lightly  or 
unadvisedly  undertaken.  It  must  be  an  extreme  case  which 
pri'sents  it  as  the  preferable  alternative.  If,  however,  Rritish 
frigates,  kept  afloat  by  the  expenditure  of  British  taxes,  and 
bt'aring  with  them  professedly  the  armed  champions  of  Bri¬ 
tish  rights,  an?  to  be  found  on  the  high  seas,  the  pi'cscncc 
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of  one  among  tlic  islands  of  the  Pacifie  ocean  might  re¬ 
strain  any  future  aggression  of  such  admirals  as  Du  Petit 
Tliouars,  and  Laplace.  We  rejoice  in  any  acts  of  royal  inter¬ 
course  aud  hospitality  'which  may  tend  to  banish  an  absurd 
and  mischievous  rivalry  between  two'  powerful  neighboui*s. 
Without  the  shedding  of  blood,  always  a  dubious  metluHl  of 
maintaining  justice,  the  moral  power  of  Great  Britain  aud  of 
the  states  of  America,  if  wisely  and  firmly  exerted,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  defeat  the  advance  of  priestly  tyranny  in 
alliance  with  military  strength. 

We  thank  ^Ir.  Jarves  for  his  able  volume.  It  has  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  his  country,  which  may  offend 
the  car  and  taste  of  critical  Englishmen,  and  displays  also 
a  not  unnatural  partiality  towards  Americans  and  their  ])ro- 
ccedings.  It  forms,  however,  a  nolile  monument  in  the  facts 
which  it  records  to  the  united  progress  in  these  islands  of 
Christianity  and  cirilization. 


Art.  VI.  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science.  Part  III.  Mechanical 

Philosophy.  Part  IV.  Horology  and  Astronomy.  Bv  William  B. 

Carjicnter,  M.D.  Foolscap  8 vo.  pp.  5G7.  1843.  London. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that,  about  two  years  ago,  we  noticed 
with  approbation  a  popular  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology, 
which  appeared  as  the  First  Part  of  the  Scries  whose  title  we 
have  quoted  above.  The  name  of  the  writer  w^as  not  at  that 
time  attached  to  it ;  but  we  ventured  to  assert  that  ‘  the  talents 
and  attainments  of  its  author  are  evidently  such  as  to  qualify 
him  to  take  his  station  as  an  original  author,  experimenter,  and 
discoverer,  amongst  the  most  exalted  sons  of  science.*  A  delay 
took  place  in  the  continuation  of  the  w  ork,  but  it  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  another  publisher ;  aud,  from  the  regularity 
with  which  the  parts  have  follow  ed  one  another  since  the  change, 
we  anticipate  the  uninterrupted  comjdction  of  the  series.  The 
authoris  reputation  as  a  physiologist,  founded  upon  his  two  ela¬ 
borate  Treatises  on  Comjiarative  and  Human  Physiology  must 
be  well  know'n  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  those  treatises  in 
themselves  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  his  attainments  in  ge¬ 
neral  science,  to  warrant  us  in  looking  forw’ard  with  confidence 
to  the  satisfactoiy’^  execution  of  that  portion  of  the  Popidar  (>y- 
clopaMlia,  which  is  devoted  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  included 
under  this  head. 

The  two  parts  before  us  (which  make  up  one  volume)  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  first  ne- 
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cessarily  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  many  clemcutar}’  trea¬ 
tises  on  mechanics  already  before  the  public ;  but  it  differs  from 
them,  in  its  combination  of  a  higher  philoso])hieal  tone  than  is 
usual  in  such  works,  with  the  simplicity  which  is  required  for 
its  adaptation  to  the  previously  uninstmeted  reader,  ^loreover, 
from  the  connexion  existing  in  the  author’s  mind,  between  the 
subjects  of  this  and  of  other  treatises  in  the  series,  many  facts 
and  principles  imc  introduced,  which  do  not  ordinarily  find  a 
phice  in  Treatises  on  ^Icchanics,  but  which  give  to  the  subject 
a  greatly  increased  interest.  Of  this  kind  of  illustration  we 
may  select  the  follow  ing  from  the  first  chapter,  on  w  hat  is  usually 
a  veiy^  dry  and  repulsive  subject — the  (icneral  Properties  of 
Matter,  as  a  fair  illustration. 

‘  This  attraction  of  solid  bodies  for  gases  ])roduces  several  important 
results  in  the  economy  of  nature.  There  are  many  insects,  which,  al¬ 
though  they  breathe  air,  are  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  and  they  are 
enaliled  to  surround  themselves  with  a  film  of  air,  by  its  adhesion  to 
their  haiiy'  bodies,  which  they  can  carry  down  with  them  for  use  at  a 
considerable  distance  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
diving  spider  carries  down  successive  quantities,  by  which  it  gratlually 
fills  its  delicate  little  bell  with  a  quantity  sufficient  for  its  supply  during 
the  whole  w  inter ;  the  amount  of  adherent  air  is  so  considerable,  that 
the  spider  cannot  descend  by  its  own  weight,  but  is  obliged  to  creep, 
with  considendde  muscular  exertion,  dowm  any  stems  or  leaves  that  may 
conduct  it  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  its  destination.  Tliere  is 
another  most  important  practical  result,  that  arises  from  the  attraction 
exercised  over  gases  by  many  porous  substances,  which  w  ill  absorb  and 
retain  (piantities  of  gaseous  matter  ecjual  to  many  times  their  own  hulk. 
Thus  new’ly-bunit  charcoal  will  absorb  90  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia 
(the  pungent  gas  contained  in  spirits  of  hartshoni),  and  35  times  its 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid  (the  foul  air  of  wells,  caverns,  &c.,  also  produced 
by  the  breathing  of  aniimils,  the  burning  of  charcoal,  kc.).  It  will  also 
take  in  watery’  vapour ;  the  weight  of  the  chjircoal  being  in  some  cases 
increased  nearly  one-fifth  bv  a  week’s  exposure  to  air.  Other  porous 
substances  possess  the  same  j)ropertv,  though  usually  in  a  less  degree  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  attraction  by  our  soil,  for  the  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nourishment  obtained  by  plants  is  derived.  So  large  a  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  air  is  sometimes  condensed  by  powdered  charcoal,  that  a  great 
amount  of  heat  is  given  out  by  it,  according  to  principles  which  will  Ik* 
explained  in  the  treatise  on  Heat ;  and  in  one  instance  which  has  come 
umler  the  author’s  knowledge,  a  cask  of  animal  charcoal  in  powder  hail 
actually  Ix'come  red  hot  in  the  interior,  from  no  other  cause.’ — pp.  28,  29. 

Another  example  we  may  draw  from  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  eluqder ;  in  w  hieh  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  regard  to  one 
point  of  much  interest,  the  dhisibilitv'  of  matter,  the  naturalist 
who  studies  the  works  of  the  Creator  can  arrive  at  conclusions 
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far  jnorc  wonderful  than  those  of  the  mechanieiau  who  confines 
himself  to  the  examination  of  tlie  ])roductioiis  of  man.  ^Vc  aro 
told  (§  52)  that  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  particle  of  j^old,  laid 
over  silver  by  the  process  of  jjildin^,  which  is  calculated  to  weigh 
no  more  than  1-216  million -millionth  of  an  ounce;  but  let  us 
compare  this  statement  (which,  by  the  way,  expresses  a  division 
that  never  has  been  actually  made)  with  the  following  wonderful 
account  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Ehrciiberg. 

*  Again,  there  is  found  at  Bilin,  in  Germany,  a  deposit  of  siliceous 
(flinty)  chaj*acter,  which  occupies  a  surfiice  of  great  extent,  (probably 
the  site  of  an  ancient  lake,)  and  forms  slaty  layers  of  fourteen  feet  in 
thickness.  This  bed  supplies  the  iripoli  used  by  artisans  in  metid  for 
|X)lisbing  their  work,  and  also  the  fine  sand  employed  to  form  moulds 
for  casting  small  articles  in  Berlin  iron.  For  these  purposes  its  con¬ 
sumption  in  Berlin  alone  is  not  less  than  from  50  to  GO  cwt.  yearly.  It 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  sheaths  or  coverings  of  a  kind  of  ani¬ 
malcule,  which  has  the  power  of  separating  flinty  matter  from  the  water 
in  which  it  dwells,  and  of  j)roducing  out  of  this  a  sort  of  case  analogous 
to  the  shell  of  a  crab  or  lobster.  The  length  of  one  of  these  is  about  the 
1 -3500th  of  an  inch  ;  and  it  is  hence  calculated,  that  about  23  millions 
of  them  are  contained  in  a  cubic  line  of  the  sand,  and  41,000  millions  in 
a  cubic  inch.  As  a  cubic  inch  weighs  220  grains,  about  187  millions 
would  he  contained  in  a  grain  w’eight  of  this  sand. 

‘  The  minuteness  of  these  is  yet  surpassed  by  that  of  the  animalcules 
of  the  iron-ochre,  a  yellowish-brown  substance  found  in  certain  marshes. 
These  are  only  about  1- 12,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  so  that  a  cubic 
line  w'oiild  thus  contain  1,000  millions  of  them,  and  a  cubic  inch  nearly 
two  million  millions.  Yet  these  animalcules  must  have  each  had  a  fabric 
composed  of  a  number  of  parts,  whose  size  would  be  small  in  comparison 
to  that  of  its  wdiole  body.  1  here  seems,  therefore,  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  subdivision  of  material  particles  in  the  natural  growth  of  animal 
bodies.* — pp.  40,  41. 

This  treatise  differs,  moreover,  from  others  of  its  kind,  which 
are  generally  but  abridgments  of  larger  and  older  works,  in  em¬ 
bracing  the  results  of  several  interesting  investigations  of  great 
practical  importance.  The  following,  in  these  days  of  railroad 
travelling,  ^  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms'  of  all  our 
readers ; 

*  The  fibrous  structure  on  which  depends  the  toughness  of  malleable 
or  wrought  iron,  is  liable  to  disappear  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  tuid 
to  give  ])lacc  to  a  crystalline  structure,  which  will,  like  that  of  cast  iron, 
l)e  accompanied  with  great  brittleness.  This  change  depends  upon  a 
new  internal  arrangement  of  the  particles  ;  and  may  take  place  without 
any  alteration  in  the  external  form  of  the  substance.  Thus,  a  wrought- 
iron  furnace-bar,  of  whatever  (juality  it  may  have  originally  been,  is  in¬ 
variably  converted,  w  ithin  a  short  time,  into  crystallized  iron,  by  the  al¬ 
ternate  heating  and  cooling  to  which  it  is  CAXposcd  ;  and  the  effect  may 
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be  still  more  speedily  produced,  by  heating  and  rapidly  cooling  (as  bv 
quenching  a  times  in  water)  any  piece  of  wrought  iron.  The  same 
brittleness  is  produced  by  continually  hammering  a  bar  of  iron  at  a  low 
temperature.  If  it  be  hammered  at  welding  heat,  the  very  contnu-y  re¬ 
sult  is  obtained ;  but  it  is  often  found,  in  the  manufacture  of  wrougbt- 
iron  bars,  that  one  portion  has  become  quite  brittle  from  being  hainincred 
too  long  after  it  has  partly  cooled,  whilst  the  rest  possesses  the  highest 
degree  of  toughness.  The  effect  appears  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  state 
of  vibration  into  which  the  particles  are  thrown  by  the  blow's  ;  and  this 
vibration  does  not  take  place  when  the  iron  is  softened  by  heat.  If  a 
small  bar  of  good  tough  iron  be  suspended,  and  struck  continually  with 
small  hand-hammers,  so  that  a  constant  vibration  is  kept  up,  it  becomes 
so  extremely  brittle,  after  the  experiment  has  been  continued  for  some 
considerable  time,  as  to  fall  to  pieces  under  the  light  blows  of  the  hand- 
hammer,  presenting  throughout  its  structure  a  highly  crystalline  a]>pear- 
ance.  Any  continual  jarring  will  produce  the  same  effect.  A  piston-rod 
has  been  known  to  undergo  this  change,  in  consequence  of  a  ceaseless 
jarring  to  which  it  was  subject,  from  not  being  fixed  tightly  into  the 
piston  ;  it  broke  short  off,  close  to  the  piston,  and  presented  at  its  frac¬ 
ture  a  highly  cry  stalline  appearance,  whilst  at  a  short  distance  it  pos¬ 
sessed  the  tough  fibrous  character,  which  (there  was  good  rciison  to  1k‘- 
lieve)  originally  ladonged  to  the  whole  rod.  It  is,  probably,  to  this 
cause  that  we  Jirc  not  unfrequently  to  attribute  the  breaking  of  the  iron 
axles  of  carriages,  carts,  railroad  carriages,  &c.  That  some  such  cluuigc 
must  have  taken  |)lace  in  their  interior  structure  seems  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  in  many  instmices,  they  have  been  used  for  years  with  much 
heavier  loads  ;  and  that  they  have  at  last  broken  without  any  apparent 
cause,  under  lighter  burdens  and  less  strain  than  they  have  formerly 
home.  In  these  coses,  the  crystalline  structure  docs  not  prevail  equally 
through  the  whole  axle,  but  is  found  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  part 
where  the  jar  is  most  felt  by  it.  The  causes  of  this  change  are  not  yet 
properly  understood.  It  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  axles  of 
railway-carriages,  than  in  those  of  common  road  veliicles ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  electricity  and  magnetism  which  arc  produced 
in  the  working  of  the  former  have  a  share  in  the  effect.  However  this 
may  l>e,  the  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  this  important  change  should 
cjiuse  great  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  axles,  in  order  to  avoid  such 
lamentable  accidents  as  those  which  recently  occurred  from  this  cause 
on  the  Versailles  and  Birmingham  railways.* — pp.  16 — 18. 

\Vc  might  also  notice,  as  an  interesting  scientific  novelty,  the 
account  ol  the  recent  repetition  of  Cavendish’s  celebrated  ex¬ 
periment,  for  the  detcnniiiation  of  the  density  of  the  earth, 
which  1ms  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  ^Ir.  Baily ; 
hut  these  extracts  yvill  suffice  to  exhibit  the  plan  and  distinctive 
features  of  the  treatise  ;  and  yve  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  tlic 
second  ])art,  merely  observing  that  yve  think  the  author  has  fully 
aeeomplished  the  purpose  he  has  expressed  in  his  preface,  of 
‘carrying  on  his  readers,  step  by  step,  from  the  knoyvn  to  the 
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unknown,  without  requiring  from  them  more  than  an  accurate 
m^quaintance  with  the  ground  over  which  they  have  already 

believe  that  the  special  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
lIorolog}ns  a  novel  feature  in  a  popular  work;  it  is  not,  however, 
bv  any  means  inappropriate ;  for  it  serves  well  to  connect  the 
science  of  Astronomy,  the  ver\"  foundation  of  our  precise  know¬ 
ledge  of  which,  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  time,  with  the 
subjects  of  the  first  part.  The  construction  of  ordinary  clocks 
and  watches  is  first  explained ;  and  those  elaborate  and  inge- 
nious^contrivances,  on  w  hich  the  w^onderful  accuracy  of  chrono¬ 
meters  depends,  are  then  described,  ^vith  the  aid  of  numerous  w  cll- 
exccutcd  figures.  The  following  quotations,  containing  some 
interesting  original  facts,  respecting  the  importance  of  marine 
chronometers,  and  the  perfection  to  wiiich  they  have  been 
brought,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  treatise. 

‘  It  is  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  chronometers  in  navigation,  many  ships  are  sent  to  sea  w'ithout 
them,  even  for  long  voyages.  Not  unfrequcntly  must  it  occur,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  ship,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  chronometer,  ])roduces  a  great  saving  of  time,  as  well  as  contributes 
to  the  avoidance  of  danger.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  w’ds  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  author,  a  few  years  since,  as  having  just  then  occurred. 
Two  ships  were  returning  to  London  about  the  same  time,  after  long 
voyages,  one  of  them  pro\dded  wdth  chronometers,  the  latter  destitute  of 
them.  The  w’eather  was  hazy,  and  the  winds  baffling;  so  that  no  ship, 
whose  position  w^as  uncertain,  could  be  safely  carried  up  the  British 
Channel.  Confident  in  his  position,  how'ever,  the  captain  of  the  first 
ship  stood  boldly  onw^ards,  and  arrived  safely  in  the  Thames ;  whilst  the 
other  ship  w’as  still  beating  about  in  uncertainty  near  the  entrance  to  the 
channel.  The  first  ship  discharged  her  cargo,  took  in  another,  set  sail 
on  a  fresh  voyage,  and  actually,  in  running  down  the  channel,  encoun¬ 
tered  the  second  ship  still  toilsomely  making  her  way  to  her  port ! 

'  Of  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  chronometers  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
hibiting,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statement,  kindly 
communicated  to  the  author  by  a  gentleman  practically  conversant  with 
them.  A  chronometer  made  by  Molyneux,  had  its  daily  rate  determined, 
in  August  1839,  to  be  a  loss  of  seven  seconds  per  day.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  ship  which  traded  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  consequently 
exposed  to  great  variations  of  temperature.  Yet  when  again  placed 
under  careful  observ'ation,  in  November,  1840,  (sixteen  months  after¬ 
wards,)  its  daily  loss  had  only  changed  to  6*7  seconds,  being  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  only  three-tenths  of  a  second  a  day.  As  opportunities  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  real  position  of  the  ship,  without  chronometers,  frequently 
occur  at  sea,  any  error  in  these  may  almost  always  be  detected,  before  it 
has  accumulated  to  Jinv  great  extent ;  but  even  supposing  that  no  such 
opportunity  had  occurred  for  six  months,  and  that  the  alteration  of  the 
rate  had  taken  place  at  once,  and  had  been  entirely  unknown,  the  whole 
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error  would  have  been  under  a  minute  of  time,  and  conse(|ucntlv  Icsi!* 
than  fifteen  miles  of  space.  Another  chronometer,  constructed  by 
Muston,  which  had  made  the  same  voyage,  and  been  out  about  the  same 
leiif^h  of  time,  had  its  previous  gaining  rate  of  I  9  seconds  a  day  increased 
to  2*3  seconds  ;  the  difference  being  here  four-tenths  of  a  second.  It 
is  customary*  for  two  or  more  chronometers  to  be  carried  by  the  same 
ship,  that  they  may  check  one  another ;  for  if  one  idone  were  trusted  to, 
an  accidental  irregularity  in  its  going  might  lead  to  great  error.  Tlie 
avenige  of  several, — their  errors  counterl)alancing  each  other, — wiW  be 
most  likely  to  give  the  real  time  with  great  exactness.* — pp.  354 — 355. 

Tlic  department  of  Astronomy,  though  the  subject  of  so  many 
popular  works,  is  here  tretited  in  a  manner  w  hich  is,  w  e  think, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  j)rescut  state 
of  that  most  interesting  science ;  combining  an  explanation  of 
its  most  familiar  facts,  with  the  highest  scientific  principles. 
The  follow  ing  quotations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  author’s  plan : 

*  In  a  formal  treatise  on  astronomy,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  with 
the  first  principles  of  the  science,  which  are  no  other  than  the  laws  of 
motion  and  of  mutuid  attraction,  which  have  been  stated  and  illustrated 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume  ;  and  to  carry  out  imd  a])ply  these,  so 
a.s  to  explain  the  movements  and  changing  apj)carances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  w*e  might  commence  with  the  ohsened 
facts,  imd  might  bring  them  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  evi¬ 
dent  the  real  expliuiation  of  those  facts  ;  in  each  case  avoiding  all  mention 
of  the  erroneous  systems  which  have  formerly  prevailed,  and  which  still 
have  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  ignonmt.  It  is,  again,  not  an  un- 
fre(|uent  or  uninstructive  mode  of  commencing,  to  give  a  histoiy  of  these 
sy. stems,  showing  how  long  it  was  before  the  truth  was  arrived  at,  and 
explaining  the  various  steps  by  which  it  was  attained.  In  the  following 
chapters,  im  attempt  will  he  made  to  combine  these  three  methods, — 
each  having  its  particular  advantages.  The  principal  appcjirances,  which 
strike  every*  person  of  common  ohser^’ation,  will  first  be  noticed ;  and 
the  explanation  which  the  ancient  philosophers  gave  of  these,  corre¬ 
sponding  as  it  does  with  what  seem  to  be  the  deductions  made  from 
them  by  common  sense,  will  naturallv  follow.  In  the  progress  of  time, 
however,  more  careful  obser\*ation  detected  many  circumstances  which 
appeared  inconsistent  with  this  view ;  and  after  many  attempts  to  make 
it  conform  to  them,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  most  intelligent  seekers  for 
truth  in  favour  of  another,  which  appeared  at  first  sight  less  satisfactory, 
but  which  explains  every  principal  phenomenon  that  could  he  discovered 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  even  predicted  some  which  were  not  actually 
witnessed,  until  the  invention  of  the  telescope  afforded  to  astronomy 
precisely  the  assistance  of  which  it  then  stood  in  need.  Ily  carefully 
i*omhining  the  observations  which  were  made  on  these  more  correct 
idciis,  juul  with  improved  means,  and  by  sagaciouslv  reasoning  upon 
them,  those  high  imd  general  principles  were  arrived  at  by  Kepler  and 
Newton,  which  give  to  the  astronomv  of  the  present  time  the  character 
of  such  perfection  and  completeness.’ — pp.  3G8,  3G9. 
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Tliose  who  plunge  at  once  into  the  exposition  of  astrono¬ 
mical  science  from  first  principles,  •have  frecpiently  but  little 
idea  how  much  difficulty  is  felt  by  the  uninstructed  beginner; 
from  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  these  with  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses.  But  by  following  the  course  of  the  History  of 
Astronomical  science,  without  dwelling  too  strongly  on  exploded 
theories,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  student,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  showing  forth  the  grand  prineiples  of 
the  science  as  it  now  stands, — developed  by  the  labours  of 
Co})ernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  the  Herschels  (father  and  son), 
Laplace,  and  others  of  scarce  inferior  note — in  the  light  of 
necessary  results  of  correct  reasoning  upon  the  most  familiar 
phenomena.  The  asti’onomy  of  the  fixed  stars, — raised  into  so 
much  interest  by  the  observations  and  sagacious  guesses  of  Sir 
\V.  llcrschel,  and  by  the  profound  reasoning  of  Laplaee, — and 
pursued  with  so  much  ze.al  by  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  Professor  Struve, 
and  others, — receives  its  due  share  of  attention  in  tliis  Treatise ; 
and  those  w  ho  desire  to  attain  an  acquaintance  with  its  present 
state,  will  find  it  here  brief! v  and  clearlv  set  forth.  The  follow- 
iug  is  the  author’s  general  summary  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Nebular 
Hypothesis’  of  Laplace;  which  has  recently  obtained  almost 
demonstrative  j)roof  from  the  mathematical  investigations  of 
M.  Comte,  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph. 

‘  Tlic  nebular  hypothesis,  then,  supposes  that  there  was  a  time  when 
matter  existed  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  the  diffused  self-luminous 
vapour,  of  whose  existence  at  the  present  time  we  have  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  that  from  the  simple  property  of  mutuid  attraction  which  the 
particles  of  this  matter  possess,  its  gradual  concentration  into  solid 
masses  commenced ;  w'hilst  the  mode  in  which  tliis  concentration  would 
take  place,  produces  the  separation  of  each  into  smaller  masses,  having 
independent  motions  of  their  own.  Tlie  particular  size,  number,  and 
movements,  of  the  solid  bodies  produced  in  each  individual  case  must 
dej)end  upon  the  size  and  form  of  the  nebulous  mass  in  which  they 
originated.  In  our  own  system,  this  consolidation  must  have  long  been 
almost  complete  ;  we  perceive  no  indications  that  it  is  still  going  on  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  luminous  atmosphere  already  described  is 
gnidually  becoming  condensed  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  even  drawing  iqto 
Itself  the  comets  w’hich  revolve  around  it.  The  same  obstruction  which 
causes  them  to  approach  him  more  nearly  in  every  revolution,  must  act 
also  upon  the  larger  masses  of  our  svstem ;  and  must  cause  them,  in  a 
period  of  almost  infinite  length,  to  be  drawn  into  his  sphere, — thus 
forming  a  part  of  the  same  mass  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  condens¬ 
ation,  as  they  did  when  their  particles  w^erc  most  widely  diffused. 

‘  Tlie  idea  of  the  nebuLar  hvq)othcsi8  appears  to  have  been  taken  up 
and  prosecuted  at  nearly  the  same  time,  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  by 
Laplace ; — the  former,  one  of  the  greatest  astronomical  oliservxrs,  aud 
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the  latter  one  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  the  estimation  of  the  former,  it  derived  its  evidence  from 
the  various  appearances  which  the  heavens  revealed  to  his  penetrating; 
gaze,  indicating  progressive  change  and  formation  ;  whilst  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter  it  w’as  the  result  of  a  train  of  reasoning  of  the  ver\'  hi‘;hest 
kind,  and  would  probably  have  been  to  him  little  less  satisfacton,*,  if  no 
evidence  of  change  and  progress  had  been  obtained,  provided  the  com¬ 
plete  results  accorded,  which  they  have  been  showm  to  do.  Bv  manv 
persons  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  suhsli- 
tuting  the  idea  of  a  self-existent  matter  for  that  of  the  Great  First 
Cause  ;  and  Laplace  has  been  stigmatised  as  atheist  for  the  manner 
(perhaps  too  unguarded)  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
Deity.  But  the  same  charge  w^as  brought  against  Newton,  when  he 
developed  the  application  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  to  explain  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  without  the 
least  foundation.  For,  after  all,  the  question  arises, — whence  the  ne¬ 
bulous  matter  itself — and  bo\v  did  its  particles  become  cndow'cd  with  the 
])roperty  of  mutual  attraction  ?  Tlie  very  fact,  that,  as  we  look  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  there  is  still  progressive  change^  leads  us  to  perceive 
that  the  present  order  of  things  has  not  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
that  it  is  not  destined  to  endure  for  ever.  ‘  If  we  establish  by  physical 
]>roofs,  that  the  first  fact  which  can  be  traced  in  the  histoi*)’  of  the 
w’orld,  is,  *  that  there  was  light,*  we  shall  still  be  led,  even  by  our 
natund  reason,  to  suppose  that,  before  this  could  occur,  *  God  said, 
l^t  there  be  light.*  * — pp.  563,  564. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  temper  in  which  Dr.  Ciu*- 
penter  hits  prosecuted  his  labours,  if  we  did  not  quote  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  volume.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  genuine 
philosophy,  enlarged  and  purified  by  the  disclosure  of  that 
clearer  revelation  w  ith  which  the  Divine  goodness  has  supplied 
us.  Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  the  spectacle  of  natural 
science,  looking  out  from  its  narrow  circle  and  its  partial  dis¬ 
closures,  to  that  more  perfected  state  for  which  enlightened 
reason  in  common  with  revelation  bids  us  look.  Science  and 
religion  have  been  too  long  dissociated  by  the  impiety  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  man;  and  it  gives  us  unfeigned  idcasurc  to  perceive  in 
80  able  an  investigator  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  clear  indications  of 
a  reverential  regjird  for  that  fuller  and  more  authoritative  expo- 
si^tion  of  the  Divine  mind,  wdnch  has  been  communicated  to  our 
race. 

*  Of  the  destiny  of  man,  in  that  nobler  state  of  existence  to  which 
reason  and  revelation  alike  |>oint,  we  know  nothing,  but  have  abundant 
field  for  most  delightful  s|)eculation.  It  is  well  that  every  one  is  left  to 
form  his  own  conception  of  it ;  and  however  elevated  that  conception, 
however  exalted  his  imagination,  we  know  that  the  realitv  will  far  trans- 
lYiid  it.  iH'ing  such  Jis  *  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.*  As  the  purest  intellectual 
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pleasure  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  susceptible  in  this  state  of  being 
i?  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  displayed  in 
the  Creator’s  works, — and  as  his  purest  mond  hai)i)iness  is  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  that  goodness  which  is  manifested  with  equal  uni¬ 
versality  tmd  perfection,  we  cannot,  be  wrong  in  the  belief  that  a  great 
part,  at  least,  of  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  shall  consist  in  the  more 
extended  surv’ey,  which  our  nobler  faculties  and  our  purified  feelings 
will  enable  us  to  take  of  the  grand  scheme  of  creation,  and  in  the  gra¬ 
dual  approach  towards  the  perfections  of  the  Creator,  which  w’e  shall 
thus  be  enabled  to  make.  Things  which  at  present  appear  devoid  of 
expression,  shall  speak  to  us  of  Him  ;  those  which  we  now  look 
upon  through  the  mists  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  or  the  darkness  of 
error,  shall  then  present  themselves  in  the  effulgence  of  His  glorious 
brightness ;  and  those  which  have  led  our  finite  understandings  to  some 
faint  comprehension  of  His  infinite  greatness,  or  wdiich  have  caused  our 
hearts  to  expand  in  the  contemplation  of  His  perfect  goodness,  shall 
then  be  regarded  by  us  with  a  yet  deeper  and  higher  interest,  as  the 
instruments  by  which  the  Creator  deigned  to  lead  our  minds  tow’ards 
Himself, — the  forms  in  which  he  clothed  those  attributes  that  our  pre¬ 
sent  gross  apprehension  cannot  otherwise  receive, — the  material  types 
of  that  spirituality,  wdiich,  however  apparently  various  in  its  operations, 
is  one  in  its  essence,  and  one  in  its  design.  To  the  inspired  bard,  in 
ages  long  gone  by,  did  ‘  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  show  forth  His  handiwork.’  How  much  more  do  they  now 
reveal  it  to  the  philosopher  who,  by  the  study  of  their  laws,  has  learned 
something  of  His  infinite  wisdom.  How  much  more  will  they  reveal  it, 
when  tdl  the  barriers  that  now’  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man, 
shall  be  removed,  and  when,  instead  of  a  limited  existence  of  ‘  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,*  Eternity  shall  be  the  scope  of  his  researches.'*— 
pp.  566,  567. 

We  need  not  say  much  in  the  way  of  express  commendation, 
as  the  materials  w  ith  which  we  liave  furnished  our  readers  will 
enable  them  to  form  their  own  judgment — which  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  favourable  one — on  the  work  ])eforc  us.  For  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  science,  a  philosophical  acuteness  in 
their  analysis  and  arrangement,  and  a  nice  perception  of  the 
pronnee  of  the  teacher,  the  Popular  Cyclopedia  yields  to  none 
of  its  compeers ;  whilst  its  freedom  from  complexity,  its  simple 
and  lucid  style,  and,  above  all,  its  power  of  aw  akening  tlie  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  research  in  its  readers,  place  it  greatly  above 
them. 
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Art.  VII.  Illnls  for  the  Revival  of  Scriptural  Principles  in  the  Anglican 

Church.  Hy  the  Rev.  G.  Bird,  Rector  of  CunihtMworlh.  8vo. 

London  :  'Whittaker  and  Co. 

I F  report  in  the  public  papers  speaks  truth,  the  worthy  author 
of  this  volume  has  already  smarted  for  his  frankness  and  fidelity. 
Verily  the  doom  of  Sisyphus  awaits  all  who  attemi)t  to  revive 
scriptural  principles  in  the  Anglican  church.  Aut  petis,  ant 
urges ^  ruiturum,  Sisyphe,  saooum.  This  forlorn  hope  has  been 
essayed  by  a  succession  of  honest  but  impolitic  reformers,  who 
have  inherited  more  or  less  of  the  principles  of  puritans  and 
nonconformists,  but  without  some  other  qualities  possessed  by 
those  heroic  men.  They  may  acquit  their  consciences  by  deli¬ 
vering  their  faithful  protest,  but  they  may  rely  upon  it,  no 
happier  fate  aw^aits  them  than  that  of  rolling  a  stone  up  hill, 
which  will  uniformly  recoil  upon  themselves,  without  eflectiiig 
the  slightest  benefit  to  the  cause  they  have  espoused.  AVe  have 
no  wish  to  tauut  the  honesty  which  impels  them  to  advocate  the 
rerival  of  Scriptiu*al  principles  in  the  Church  of  England,  hut 
WT  cannot  resist  the  impulse  we  feel  to  ask  them,  how  they  ever 
expect  to  realize  their  object  ?  What  good  have  all  the  attempts 
at  such  reform  effected  w'ithin  the  last  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  prudent  men 
have  publicly  pointed  out  the  glaring  discrepancies  between 
Scriptural  principles  and  those  of  the  Church  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished  ?  They  have  indeed  manifested  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
Curtins  for  their  countrj^’s  welfare,  and  have  displayed  the  same 
heroism  in  casting  themselves  into  the  yawning  and  bottomless 
gidf ;  but  though  like  him  they  have  been  heard  of  no  more, 
they  have  not  like  him  gained  even  the  posthumous  reputation 
of  having  healed  the  breach  and  saved  their  country. 

Nothing  is  more  distant  from  the  thoughts  of  church  rulers, 
nothing  more  abhorrent  to  their  feelings,  than  the  spiritual 
reform  of  the  church.  Some  arrangements  of  its  temporalities, 
some  corrections  of  its  race  for  w  ealth,  and  some  rules  for  esta¬ 
blishing  a  little  more  fairness,  and  a  little  less  gambling  in  its 
lottery  of  prizes  and  blanks,  may,  after  years  of  consultation  and 
higgling  with  the  prime  minister,  be  conceded  :  but,  as  to  a 
revival  of  Scriptural  principles,  it  must  appear  to  every  practical 
man,  that  the  proposal  is  about  as  rational  as  to  rerive  the 
rotten  timbers  and  cnimbling  w^alls  of  a  decayed  and  tottering 
edifice.  Better  take  it  dow  n  at  once,  and  build  a  ntwv  one  ;  or, 
if  that  is  t(K)  dangerous,  then  let  all  who  are  oppressed  and 
alarmed  by  its  condition,  remove  to  a  safer  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling. 
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Tlic  very  project  of  revivinj]^  Scriptural  principles  in  the 
church  has  become  not  only  utopian  in  the  view  of  nil  sober 
persons,  who  have  in  consecpience  cither  left  it,  or  made  up  their 
minds  to  sliiit  their  eyes  and  continue  to  groan  in  secret  over 
the  abomination  of  desolations,  but  it  has  become  the  mockery 
and  scorn  of  the  rising  and  dominant  party — who  say,  '  Reform, 
indeed,  we  have  had  too  much  of  reform  already,  and  must 
labour  to  set  the  broken  limb  of  the  reformation.  We  detest 
vour  refonuatiou  ;  and  shall  make  all  prudent  haste  back  to  the 
origimil  condition,  from  which  your  predecessors  boasted  that 
they  had  reformed  the  church,  when  they  only  perverted  it  from 
the  perfect  model  of  tradition  and  antiquity.^  At  present, 
undoubtedlv,  church  reformers  in  the  line  of  our  author  are  bv 
no  means  in  request.  They  must  not  expect  to  be  consulted  by 
the  bishops,  or  honoured  even  by  lay  patrons  for  their  fidelity. 
They  preacli  to  the  winds,  and  bring  a  straw  against  the  tide. 
The  current  of  anti-reform  or  re-reform  is  rising  and  swelling 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  Not  only  is  the  cause  espoused 
by  this  author  more  hopeless  than  ever,  through  the  apathy  and 
ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  church,  but  the  departure  from 
Scriptural  principles  is  widening,  the  advocates  of  unscriptui’al 
superstitions  arc  increasing  in  number  and  in  boldness;  and 
what  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  learning  may  next  propose  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Anglican  church,  no  man  out  of  their  coun¬ 
cils  can  augur.  After  the  utterance  of  the  recent  metro})olitan 
orjicle,  that  the  qu 'stion  to  be  debated  by  churchmen  is  not, 

'  What  saith  the  Scripture  ?  but  what  says  the  church  who 
can  hope  to  see  a  revival  of  Scriptural  principles  before  the  age 
of  the  Greek  kalends,  or  who  could  expect  anything  but  his 
lordship^s  strenuous  and  pious  opposition  in  so  unchristian  an 
enterprizc.  Do  history  and  experience  lift  up  their  voice  in 
vain  to  these  modem  advocates  of  Scriptural  principles  ?  Surely 
th^y  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  reformers  in  past 
ages,  and  of  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of  corruption  which 
defied  their  courage,  and  laughed  uninjured  at  the  feebleness  of 
their  assault.  It  is  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart,  we  are 
willing  to  hope,  that  they  thus  express  the  uneasiness  of  their 
consciences,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  those  disturbed 
consciences  to  evils  which  they  denounce  Jis  sinful,  but  yet 
tolerate  and  sanction  by  their  conformity.  They  have  an  alter¬ 
native.  If  the  attempt  to  procure  such  reforms  as  their  views 
of  Scripture  deem  necessary  is  in  itself  utterly  hoj)eless,  then, 
it  ap])ears  to  us,  they  ought  rather  to  be  meditating  some  good 
really  practicable  w  ithin  the  life  of  man,  than  for  ever  essaying 
what  is  as  feasible  as  the  drying  up  of  the  ocean,  or  a  railroad 
voyage  to  the  moon,  and  what  a  growing  majority  of  their 
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brethren  tell  them  shall  never  be  conceded  to  them.  With  those 
Mrlio  feel  that  they  have,  like  the  primitive  a})ostles  and  niiuis- 
ters  of  Christ,  a  testimony  to  bear  in  the  midst  of  a  j^aiiisayiii;? 
and  unf(odly  world,  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  fjospcl,  and 
whose  }>eriod  of  delivering  it  is  rapidly  ebbing  away,  wc  should 
hope  it  is  now  becoming  a  question  of  serious  inquisition,  liow 
they  may  make  their  own  Scriptural  principles  tell  most  speedily 
and  efi'ectually  upon  the  ignorant  aud  perishing  miisscs  around 
them,  rather  than  how  they  may  spin  out  theories  of  reform, 
which  have  only  deluded  the  expectations  and  exhausted  the 
energies  of  their  predecessors. 

Such  men  as  our  author,  and  some  score  or  two  of  others 
whom  we  might  name,  men  who  have  treated  the  question  of 
church-reform  with  ability  and  candour,  with  probably  some 
hundreds  of  others,  who  silently  sympathise  in  their  plans  and 
efforts,  but  whose  timidity  and  depeudeuce  prevent  them  from 
openly  avowing  what  they  inwardly  feel  to  be  grievous  burdens 
ujKjn  their  conscience,  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  they  are  so 
deeply  in  the  minority,  and  that  minority  so  obviously  sinking 
still  deeper,  that  there  remains  to  them  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  all  their  protests  availing  to  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  the 
most  trivial  of  the  many  grievances  which  afflict  their  souls. 
Moreover,  those  very  grievances  of  which  they  complain,  those 
blemishes  and  plague-spots  which  they  denounce,  are  the  verv^ 
beauties  which  the  majority  admire,  the  excellencies  which  in- 
sj)ire  their  veneration,  and  which  they  are  not  only  resolved  to 
preserve  and  fortify  by  every  means  in  their  power,  but  to  aug¬ 
ment  and  heighten,  by  adding  some  further  touches  of  grace 
after  the  true  ecclesiastical  antiqm.  The  hope,  therefore,  of 
ever  effecting  the  purpose  which  these  worthy  writers  on  church 
reform  have  in  view,  comes  to  a  par  with  that  of  discovering  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  and  the  perpetual  motion. 

We  deprecate,  however,  the  charge  of  pronouncing  upon  this 
question  a  hasty  opinion,  or  of  being  wanting  in  friendly  feeling 
towards  good  and  liberal  men  in  the  church ;  we  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  place  before  them  and  our  readers  generally,  a  brief  view 
of  tlie  grounds  on  which  we  feel  persuaded  that  no  revival  of 
Scriptural  principles  in  the  church  of  England  can  now  be 
reasonably  expected ;  save  and  except  always  the  extraordinary 
aud  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  once  bring  the  whole  body,  or  a  large  majority  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  Scriptural  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  the  total  abandonment  of  their  superstitions,  the 
renunciation  of  their  puerile  fondness  for  antiquity,  and  the 
abjiu*ation  of  their  traitorous  and  disgusting  sympathy  with  the 
hoiU’v  a|)ostacy  of  Rome.  This  is,  indeed,  a  desideratum  upon 
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whicli  we  are  not  allowed  to  reason,  and  the  ultimate  eftocts  of 
which  migjht  go  further  than  churchmen  even  of  the  best  school 
might  like  to  anticipate ;  for  were  it  to  occur,  thq^i,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  Scriptural  principles,  they  must  necessarily  cease 
to  be  a  state-controlled,  and  consequently  a  state-endowed 
church — since  the  latter,  without  the  former,  would  he  intole¬ 
rable  Jind  perilous.  But,  setting  aside  such  a  supposition,  and 
looking  at  the  question  of  this  said  church  refonn,  for  which 
evangelical  and  conscientious  men  have  long  been  w'aitiug  and 
praying,  let  us  just  glance  at  the  means  tliat  might  be  deemed 
eligible,  or  within  the  reach  of  the  reforiners,  and  to  wliich  as 
practicjd  men  they  may  be  supposed  occasionally  to  turn  their 
attention,  whether  with  hope  or  despair  we  shall  not  iiKpiire. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  number  of  evangelical  men  in  the 
chiuch  was  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  period  since  the  fatal 
St.  Bartholomew's  day.  It  was  said,  by  competent  authonty,  to 
amount  to  one  fifth,  or,  as  some  sanguine  calculators  thought, 
onc-fourth  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  fratemitv.  Even  this  was 
fearful  odds.  Three  against  one  !  Yet  there  was  an  approach 
towards  hope,  that  if  this  leaven  should  go  on  to  leaven  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  lump,  some  day  an  etlbrt  might  be 
made  to  reform  the  churches  constitution,  so  Jis  to  get  rid  of  the 
burdensome  parts  of  the  ritual,  and  relieve  the  consciences  of 
spiritual  men.  lienee  we  have  heard  in  ])ublic  meetings  of  the 
clergy,  prognostications  uttered,  that  they  should  speedily  be 
able  to  have  a  Convocation  that  w  ould  make  the  church  wlnit  it 
should  be.  We  have  even  heard  some  enthusiastic  speakers  at 
clerical  meetings  clamour  for  it,  and  almost  demand  it,  as  sure 
to  bring  about  all  they  could  w  ish.  This  cry  has  been  raised  at 
intervals  ever  since  the  powerful  appeal  made  in  the  *  Free  and 
Canchd  Disquisitions’  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Alconbury, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  whenever  powerful  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  have  come  over  certain  of  the  clergy.  But  of  late  the 
subject  of  the  Convocation  Inis  been  mooted  on  both  sides.  The 
anti-evangelicals  have  called  for  the  restoration  of  the  church’s 
rights,  and  for  what  purpose  the  opposite  party  may  shrewdly 
guess.  The  fact  is,  no  party  appears  to  be  satisiicd  with  the  churcK 
as  it  is,  though  the  reasons  of  dissatisfaction  arc  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  difterent  parties  ask 
church  reform  are  at  antipodes  to  each  other.  And  no  wonder, 
for  there  never  was  such  another  Ivoah’s  ark  heard  of  since  the 
<lay  that  the  flood  drove  the  clean  and  unclean  beiists  into  a 
common  shelter. 

Supposing  it  one  way  or  other  eminently  desirable,  we  come 
next  to  the  iiiquiiw',  liow  is  it  ever  to  be  effected,  and  w  liat 
probability  exists,  that  any  constitutional  authority  cither  can  or 
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will  UTulertJikc  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable.  The  power  that 
is  constitutionally  provided  lor  such  matters  is  the  C'onvixation, 
consi>ting  of  the  two  houses  of  the  clerjr}’.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
a  monicnt,  that  her  Majesty  was  advised,  by  her  prime  minister, 
to  concede  to  the  Convcx'ation  the  liberty  to  proceed  to  discuNS 
and  determine  what  matters  needed  reform — we  have  then  to  con¬ 
sider  the  complexion  of  the  two  parties  that  make  up  the  church’s 
parliament.  No  person  can  reasonably  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  Puseyite  cleriry  in  both  houses  would  show  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  Would  such  a  Convocation  entertain,  for 
one  instant,  proposals  from  the  evangelical  section  of  their  own 
IxkIv,  having  in  view  the  expurgation  of  the  church  from  [>opisli 
d(K*trines  and  ceremonies?  Would  those  alterations  be  nnulc 


in  the  litnrgv  and  otlices  which  that  b(Mlv  is  seeking  to  ellect  ? 
Woidd  baptismal  regeneration,  w  ould  sacramental  etlicacy,  would 
apost<»lical  succession,  would  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  i»f 
the  Nicene  Fathers,  stand  the  slightest  chance  of  being  dis¬ 
owned?  Would  thev  not  rather  be  all  dcclaivd  bv  that  rt/icra/jit 


•  4 

l)ody  to  be  most  venerable  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  ground  in  the  public  formularies,  and  in  the 
teachingof  thcchurch,as  the  sacred  scriptures — yea,  even  as  aho\c 
the  scriptures — because  more  certain  and  tangible  ?  May  we  nut 
go  further,and  ask — is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
powerful  leaders  of  the  new  party  would  show  such  a  degree  of 
forbearance  and  toleration  towards  their  evangelical  brethren, 
protesting  as  they  are  sometimes  doing  against  the  pi»pi>h 
d(K*trincs,  as  to  leave  them  in  the  ijuiet  possession  of  their 
livings  and  curacies,  and  permit  them  to  proceed  undisturbed  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  sacred  functions?  Is  there  nut  every 
reason  to  fear  from  the  numbers,  earnest  ness,  and  determination  ut 
tlie  men,  that  they  would  first  proceed  to  sujipress  all  opposi¬ 


tion  to  their  ow  n  dogmas,  all  evangelical  teaching,  as  now  un¬ 
derstood,  and  upon  contumacy  alleged  and  proved,  take  the  next 
and  final  step,  of  ejecting  from  the  church  all  clergy  of  the  op¬ 
posite  school?  The  temper  of  tlie  men  is  not  lit  all  obscurely 
intimated  in  their  writings,  and  had  thev  but  libertv  to  wield 
the  power  of  C’onvocation,  there  is  every  probability  that  their 
bulls  would  thunder  as  loud  through  the  land  as  (‘ver  did  those 
of  Home.  C’ould  the  ecclesiastical  senate  be  once  revived,  there  is 


little  doubt  that  another  Hartholomew’s  day  would  disgrace 
llritish  history.  Now  this  appears  to  us,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  Anglican  church,  and  the  temper  of  its  organs,  s(»  clear 
and  certain,  that  we  deem  it  in  the  main  undeniable.  Lvery 
evangelical  clergyman  and  layman,  if  he  reflects  but  calmly  hir 
a  moment,  must  assent  to  our  statement.  If  he  have  any 


doubts  n|M>n  the  subject,  we 
Uielinn  of  the  ('\]M*]imeu^. 


could  almost  wish  him  the  satis- 
liCt  him  witness  but  on(‘  <h'y 
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of  this  ecclesiastical  body,  M'ith  her  Majesty’s  commission 
to  proceed  to  business,  and  to  open  their  mouths  upon  questions 
of  church  reform,  and  he  m  ould  soon  discover  ‘  which  way  the 
wind  blows.’  It  Mould  not  require  many  days  to  proiluee  such 
a  storm  as  mijrht  possibly  make  some  of  these'  worthy  reformers 
^lad  to  take  shelter  w  ithin  the  humble  w  alls  of  our  meetinjr- 
houses. 

I’hc  (Convocation  !  Yes,  it  would  be  at  the  present  moment  an 
edifyin*;  siirht  to  have  tlie  Knjrlish  Convocation  assembled,  just 
to  supply  a  set  otf  to  the  Scottish  ;  and  why  not?  the  two  would 
furnish  a  pair  of  portraits,  by  which  liistory  mijrht  heivafter 
teach  invaluable  lessons  upon  the  philosophy  of  establishments. 
In  Kurland,  the  scene  wo\dd  supply  a  counterpart  to  the 
Scottish  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  with  more  pomp 
both  of  machinery  and  costume.  Here,  the  evaiujelicals  would 
be  expelled  by  a  much  larjrcr  proportion.  The  reformers  of  the 
cliuivh  of  Kuirland  may  henceforth  bless  their  stars  that  the 
(Convocation  never  meets  for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  in 
future  hold  tlieir  toni^ues  about  reviving  its  powers,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  they  arc  ambitious  of  becomiu"  martyrs,  'fhey  may,  not 
without  sonic  peril  and  constant  uneasiness,  pursue  the  course 
they  have  chosen,  of  w  ritiii'j:  against  the  inroads  of  popery ;  but 
as  to  the  revival  of  Scri[>tiiral  principles,  or  the  reform  either  of 
their  church  eonstitutiou  or  the  liturgy,  they  may  never  expect 
anything  of  the  sort  to  be  done  by  the  ('onvoeation,  for  no  prime 
minister  of  England  will  ever  allow  it  to  sit  again.  Keform, 
therefore,  from  this  quarter,  such  at  least  as  these  good  men 
advocate,  is  mere  matter  for  dreams. 

The  only  other  source  of  hope  to  the  church-reformers  is  the 
parliament.  The  parliament  of  England  has  done  strange 
things,  and  it  may  again.  We  presume  not  to  prophecy  upon 
such  a  body  or  such  a  subject.  Eut  w  e  will  venture  to  say,  that, 
of  all  parties,  they  are  the  last  that  w  e  should  like  to  sec  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  a  work.  (iood  churchmen  themselves  can 
scarcely  wish  them  to  undertake  it.  The  less  they  intermeddle 
with  religion  and  ehureh-atfairs,  the  better  for  all  parties. 
Purely  they  have  enough,  and  are  likely  to  have  enough,  to  do 
w  ith  worldly  atfaii*s ;  and  if  they  had  not,  their  competency  to 
adjust  theological  questions  might  not  only  be  fairly  doubted, 
hut  their  propensity  to  make  bad  worse  might  be  contidently 
attirmed.  What  hope  is  there  left  then  to  the  w  ell-meaning  advo¬ 
cates  of  church-reform  upon  scriptural  ])rinciples?  Some  of 
them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  would  say  their  appeal  is  to  the 
people — the  protestant  population,  and  that  their  hope  lies  in 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  pure  word  of  (lod.  Me 
greatly  fear  there  is  as  little  hope  in  that  (piarter  as  in  the  others; 
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for,  in  the  first  place,  ijrnorance  and  indiftcrcnce  possess  the 
larj^er  portion  of  the  j)opulation ;  another  portion  will  aecpiiesee 
(piietly  like  sheep  in  their  shepherds  ;  and  the  remainder  have 
already  settled  the  question  of  church-reform  for  themselves, 
without  waitiu"  either  for  the  Convocation  or  the  parliament, 
by  renonneinj^  the  statc-ehurch  altogether,  and  forminj:^  clitferent 
bodies  of  separatists,  as  their  convictions  and  their  circumstances 
lead  them.  Thus  the  whole  affair  of  church-reform  becomes  a 
vnput  mortifumy  and  all  essays  and  treatises  upon  it  miss  the  mark. 
There  can  be  no  church-reform,  but  bv  secessions  from  the  esta- 
blishment.  Let  every  man  who  ])crceives  the  ^rowinj;  corru])tions 
and  imj>endin<^  danj^ers,  cease  to  lend  his  numerical  strength  to  a 
system  against  which  he  is  reclaiming,  and  prove  his  sincerity  as 
a  reformer,  by  acting  out  his  own  conceptions  of  what  scriptural 
princi|)lcs  demand  ;  otherwise,  that  becomes  true  of  him  which 
was  once  said  of  a  certain  senator, — ^the  cause  of  the  t)eople  has 
the  shadow  of  his  speech,  but  the  government  the  snl)stance  of 
his  vote.^ 


There  arc  scores,  ])erha})s  hundreds  of  pious  and  upright  men 
in  the  ministry  of  the  chureh  of  England  at  the  present  moment, 
whose  situation  is  growingly  irksome  ;  who  arc  com])elled  to  go 
tiirough  services  which  their  consciences  feel  to  be  nnscriptural; 
who  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  as  brethren  men  whom 
th(*v  know  to  be  decideil  and  public  o])])onents  of  Mhat  they 
hold  to  be  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  gos])el ;  and  who 
see  the  ship  in  which  they  arc  embarked  setting  sail  for  the 
eiuMuy^s  port,  the  majority  of  the  crew  in  a  state  of  open  treason 
against  their  divine  sovereign,  and  themselves  daily  in  jeopardy 
of  being  laid  in  irons  for  their  loyalty  to  the  only  King  of  Zion  ; 
and  yet  they  try  to  wraj)  it  all  up  with  protests  and  panq)hlets 
upon  scriptural  principles — when  they  ought  to  emulate  the 
conduct  of  Moses,  ami  standing  in  the  door  of  the  cam]),  cry 
out,  ‘  ho  is  on  tin?  LonPs  side?  let  him  come  unto  me  T 
We  wish  j)articnlarlv  to  put  this  question  to  those  true  triends 
ot  the  j)rotestantisni  of  England — Of  two  lines  of  procedure  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  your  church,  which  is  likely  to  have 
the  bt‘st  elfect,  so  far  as  your  intluencc  can  extend,  in  ])erpetua- 
ting  the  |>rinei|)les  for  which  the  reformers  contended  and  sut- 
fered, — your  continuing  in  your  })rcsent  position — or  your  sc- 
(•('ssion  as  a  ridbrmed  i*])iscopal  community,  reclaiming  against 
the  Ihiseyism,  or  j)opery  of  the  day,  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine 
ot  the  reformers  as  understood  by  yourselves? 

These  alternatives  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  moment  agi¬ 
tating  many  minds.  r])on  them  we  would  otler  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  pai*ticulariy  in  reference  to  that  rule  of  conscience  nhich 
we  must  j)resume  to  be  adopted  by  every  good  man  and  taithtnl 
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minister  viF..  to  subserve  the  cause  of  tl.e  gospel  most  elfeetuallv 
ttliile  he  li\es,  and  take  the  best  means  for  ensuring  its  poiDe 
tu.ty  attcr  he  .s  ,lea<l.  Let  us  tl.cn  first  assume  tl.c  s.mposiiinnl 
that  such  a  man  continues  in  the  church  of  Knglau.l,  and  faith- 
Inlly  preaches  the  gospel  to  his  i.arishioncrs— he  has  at  tl.e  nre 
sent  moment  the  prospect  of  being  all  his  life  long  eontradietcl  and 
perseetted  by  his  brethren  of  the  same  chureh,  and  of  bein- 
s..eceeded  by  a  J  useyite,  who  will  labour  to  undo  all  the  work 
ol  lus  Ide,  and  when  tl.e  tavourable  time  amves,  of  handing  over 
the  entire  church  to  the  dominion  of  llomc— or  somethin-  as 
near  to  it  as  possible,  'fake  the  other  si.le  of  tl.c  alternaTive 
and  suppose  the  body  of  yet  ....corrupted  and  evangelical  cle.-v 
and  laity  o  the  ei.iscopal  body,  with  two  or  th.-ec  vet  souinl 
pmtestai.t  bishops  at  tl.e.r  head,  deci.ling  at  once  to ‘renounce 
a  hlhmship,...  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  real  fraternitv,  and 
to  commence  a  retorm  upon  .scriptural  i.rinciples;  this 'wouhl 
air\  not  only  a  very  considerable  portion  of  clnireh-ix'oiile  with 
,  a.nl  prove  an  ...valuable  barrier  against  the  growth  of  pop.-rv, 

Stv  Tl  ‘  >ind  pe.-mancntlv  uiH...  p,;. 

(  •  ’  .  *  piineiples  which  this  section 

founts  most  dear  and  most  iinimitant  for  the  sal¬ 
tation  ot  tutnre  gencations.  Let  them  wait  a  few  vea.-s  h.n-er 
.11(1  their  own  lanks  will  be  gi-adually  thinned,  tlu'ir  adheients 
,|,„i  ,„.,i  ,i,„ 

uri' l  :  ’“V  *  >^'>fet'e<ling  geneiations  . . . 

wifi,  of  the  j)eo|)io 

t  'V  snlfer  themselves  to  be  supplanted  by 

If  spreml  ot  J  i.seyism,  and  their  enemies  to  i.roeeed  in  the 
piopagation  ot  eiroi-,  and  i.erve.-siou  of  the  i.eople  to  popish  ee- 
inonies  and  doetiines,  they  will  soon  cease  to  have  aiiv  wei-ht 
or  any  voice  in  the  religious  allairs  of  their  conntrv.  ‘Al.-eadv 
tiicy  are  l.eleagucrcd  on  every  side.  The  toils  of  f lieir  enemi^ 
aic  spi-ead  over  the  whole  land,  and  the  mainteiiaiiee  of  their 
I  osit.on  is  daily  becoming  more  painful  and  ditlienlt. 

‘c  have  stated  our  own  views  of  chureh-reform.  I.et 
"s  imw  hear  our  author.  The  pr(;sent  volume  is  a  verv 
•  it^n.lar  one.  The  writer  is  evidently  neither  an  Jlvangelieal 
lor  a  1  useyite— neither  a  Spiritualist  nor  a  Sacrarnentarian. 

n  .inf  T'V  "liut  he  is,  though,  on  .some 

imnits  ho  lets  us  know  what  he  is  not.  He  is  not  a  sueces- 

"  oins  ,  Ill  the  comeutioiial  sense  ot  that  term,  nor  is  he  a  leveller, 

I  le  grievously  lowers  the  authority  of  the  elerf^v.  Jle 
proposes}  niany  questions  for  the  (h'eision  of  the  church,  yet  he 

uhich  he  would  submit.  Jle 
picac  les  up  diseipline,  and  shows  the  utter  abandonment  of  it 

ot  the  ehurch;  hut  he  still  l(‘avcs  it  undetermined 
"  **d  slialt  h(.‘  the  tinal  rule  of  discipliiu',  and  who  should  enforce 


^nrHcii  kkfokm. 


sr  ;'i  "'i^e . .  ..  It ‘r 

» »t,si„ier  ;■  S'|‘ : . ";.  ”™i  a„.i 

«'Msurcs  tl.(‘,„.  i„  ^•cnsoriousncs.s  lor  ,vl,i  i 

JHJltC'S  X'PiM’'  I  Ills  OU'll  i(I(*ji  f^l  '  a‘  .  '  h  |i(‘ 

i«-™ «;  .XmTSEsr 's 

lii‘'li)v'm”*^^  ill  wliich'iir®"  •'•  tiifiii. 

|‘*r>nJ\  uiiscrijitural .  Imf  ^i  '  ‘^^‘“^niicnts  mdiw-ip  ♦ 

t’an  aiiswp!  to  .say  iu»  l>  ''  (‘hupUr 

it  TIkm'  I*  ^  only  ^visli  tJiMf  n  ''  iii  aiiswyr  or 

li;.n.  '  .''.’I'’"*'*''*  1.0  e'i  J  ;  ,i'  '  .^‘'! "‘>'‘l«l  n'a.1 


and  on.nV,.  I  ^-'‘*’acr  can  ininart  ..  •  "  ^"'irc  modest  and 
r-  a.d  manner  in  wJiieli  )in  ]  *  ’  ^’^>af*(‘l)tion  of  the  aide 

lie  protenoo,  however,  to  ‘Imt  M.l.joot, 

I'li.ient  ....•  i  „  o'*''  ‘•"“vcnici.t  TJI  i'i'<l 

“  “"-t'tM:  's  za;:': 
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’riio  cliapter  on  the  Church  and  State,  althouf^h  brief,  nnieh 
too  lirief,  contains  a  very  clear  statement  of  >vhat  sucli  a  con¬ 
nexion  implies,  and  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  refutation  of 
some  of  the  princij)al  arpimcnts  of  its  advocates.  Our  astouish- 
nicut  is  that,  u  ith  such  views,  the  author  can  possibly  remain  a 
stipendiary  of  a  state-church.  Om^  or  two  passages  from  this 
part  of  the  work  we  must  quote.  After  siq)posiu‘j;  various  cases 
of  amicable  rclationshi})  between  the  church  and  state,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus ; 


*  Such  amicable  relations  of  a  church  and  state  are,  therefore,  (piite 
consistent  with  a  eompletc  se})aration,  with  the  most  independent  dis- 
clmrire  of  their  respective  duties. 

‘  (’onnexion  between  church  and  state  implies  somethin']^  more  than 
this.  Jt  inqdies  a  settled  com])act  between  the  two  bodies — a  com¬ 
promise  of  principles  ;  it  implies  an  a«j^recment,  expressed  or  understood, 
that  the  one  body  will  do,  or  refrain  from  doin^,  somethin^:  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  done,  in  accommodation  to  the  views  and  princi- 
])les  of  the  other  body ;  it  im])lies  a  svd)mission  of  the  one  system  to  the 
other,  or  a  mutual  compromise — an  cn^^agement  to  reci])rocal  con¬ 
cessions. 


‘  When  aj)])licd  to  the  church  of  Knc^land,  the  latter  idea  is  us\ially 
attached  to  the  ex])ression,  viz.  that  of  reciprocal  concessions.  It  is 
imjdied,  that  rii^hts,  or  at  least  pretensions,  of  the  church  are  conceded 
to  the  state,  and  that  in  return  the  state  has  conceded  some  rights,  pri- 
vilec^es,  or  advantai^es,  which  pro])erly  belong  to  itself. 

‘  Now  it  will  not  recpiire  any  leiii^tliened  aritument  to  show  that  such 
a  compromise  of  princii)les  is  not  only  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a 
(’hristian  church,  hut  also  that  it  is  utterly  iucomputihle  u'ith  its  funda- 
mrntal  principles^  utterly  contradictory  to  its  essential  constitution.  ('I'he 
italics  are  ours.)  Religion  is  a  thing,  which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  he 
paramount  in  the  breast  of  the  individual.  The  individual  who  delibe¬ 
rately  allows  a  superioritv,  or  even  an  equality,  to  any  other  j)rincipl(',  is 
neither  in  his  character  nor  in  his  ])rivileges  a  C’hristian — he  is  an  alien 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Christ — he  is  a  servant  of  Satan.  It  is  no 
matter  of  degree;  he  is  not  merelv  inferior  as  a  (’hristian,  in  comj>arison 
with  other  Christians — he  is  not  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  less  a<l- 
vanced  (diristian — he  is  no  Christian  at  all.  Again,  Christianity,  by 
which  is  intended  here  not  the  duties,  the  creed  and  the  rites,  hut  the 
mental  aim  and  resolution  ;  not  the  practice  hut  the  ])rinciple,  forms  one 
indivisible  whole  ;  it  cannot  he  adoj)ted  in  ])art  and  rejected  in  part.  He 
who  knowingly,  hahituallv  and  determinedly  rejects  one  single  ])ortion  ot 
the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  a  partial  Christian — is  not  a  Christian  in 
most  things  and  unchristian  in  one  ])oint — he  is  no  (’hristian  at  all. 

A  ehurch  is  an  association  of  Cliristians,  combined  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  encouragement  in  the  practice  of  religion  ;  it  is  in  itself  no 
original  source  of  truth,  of  dutv,  or  of  ritual  obligation  ;  it  has  no  power 
to  alter,  enlarge,  or  suj)press  any  ]>ortion  of  the  (diristian  religion  ;  it 
has  no  discretion  in  exalting  or  degrading  its  authority;  it  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  subordinate  instrument  of  religion. 
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*  Neither  is  a  church  a  self-instituted,  purely  voluntary  society — it 
was  instituted  by  the  Son  of  God.  Not  only,  indeed,  are  we  com¬ 
manded  to  associate,  but  certain  express  public  forms  arc  appointed  to 
be  observed  by  tlic  Christian  society.  Tlie  Bible,  in  fact,  inav  be  con- 
sidcred  as  containinc^  all  the  more  imjiortant  and  p^eneral  rules  of  the 
society  ;  for,  although  there  is  some  latitude  allowed  as  to  the  particular 
details  of  ecclesiastical  practice,  the  spirit  which  should  animate  all  the 
regulations  of  the  society,  forms  a  subject  of  inspired  instruction.  * 

*  The  admission  of  a  principle  at  variance  with  the  Scri])tures,  or 
which  leads  to  the  neglect  or  contravention  of  one  single  Scriptural 
injunction,  is  an  evident  outrage  upon  all  ecclesiastical  eonsistenev. 

‘  Let  these  considerations,  therefore,  be  a])plied  to  the  question  of  a 
connexion  between  church  and  state,  nie  state,  as  such,  is  a  purelv 
human  institution  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature,  have  anv 
authority  over  a  society  of  God’s  direct  appointment  ;  it  cannot, at  least 
of  its  own  right,  have  any  independent  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

*  It  has  been  shown  that  no  authoritative  interference  should  be  ])er- 
mitted  which  naturally  leads  to  the  neglect  even  of  one  single' scriptural 
jirecept.  Ix't  it  then  be  admitted,  which  can  scarcely  be  tlisputed,  that 
a  state  proceeds  upon  principles  distinct  from  religion  ;  let  it  be  granted, 
also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  majority,  both  of  governois  and 
governed,  in  a  civil  community,  cU*e  immoral  and  irreligious  ;  it  follows, 
as  a  natural  inference,  that  irreligious  men,  who,  under  a  system  whicli 
is  not  religious,  undertake  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  atl’airs, 
must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sin  against  the  scriptural  precepts.’ — 
pp.  131 — 135. 


Mr.  Bird  examines  very  acutely  and  completely  Dr.  (’hahners’ 
famous  argument  for  establishments  derived  from  the  analogy 
of  demand  and  siipj)ly.  ‘  That  religion  is  not  like  other  eomnio- 
dities,  sought  after  in  ]>roportion  to  its  defieienev,  but  rather  in 
the  inverse  ratio;  in  other  words,  the  more  dej)raved  a  man  is, 
the  more  reluctant  he  is  to  seek  for  a  spiritual  remedy  ;  and 
lienee  it  is  argued  that  the  state,  which  is  interested  on  its  own 
account  in  the  spread  of  religion,  ought  not  to  leave  it,  like  other 
eomiuodities,  to  be  ruled  by  the  free  operation  of  trading  [irin- 
eiples — by  the  natural  oscillaney  of  demand  and  supply.’  lb* 
then  proceeds  to  complete  this  piut  of  his  work  in  the  following 
manner : 


Ix't  the  (picstion  be  now  contemphitcd  in  a  historical  light,  lla* 
historv’  of  the  Ghristian  church  may  be  divided  into  three  marked 
epochs:  the  first  embraces  the  period  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine  ;  the  second  forms  the  interval  between  the  last 
mentioned  event  and  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  time  from  the 
Reformation  downward,  forms  the  third  epoch.  Of  these,  the  first  era 
represents  the  separation  of  church  and  state  ;  the  second,  their  junc¬ 
tion,  and  more  particularly  the  supremacy,  at  least  in  name,  of  the 
church  over  the  state  ;  the  last  era  is  remarkable  for  the  o]>en  and 
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iivowcd  sulijection  of  the  cliurch  to  tlie  state.  The  first  was  an  of 
ecilesiastieal  purity— the  second  and  third,  ntjes  of  eorniption  The 
first  was  the  atje  of  Ciiristianitv  ;  tlie  second,' of  livpoerisv  ;  the  third 
of  formality.  '  *  ’ 

■  Now  it  is  possil)le,  that  tliese  facts  are  only  accidentally  contemno- 
raneous  with  the  ditlerent  relations  of  church  and  state;  still  it  must  he 
allowed  that  such  coincidences,  whether  fortuitous  or  otherwise,  natu- 
rally  susfijest  a  doubt  whether  it  is  or  is  not  really  adyantaifcous  that 
a  connexion  of  any  kind  should  exist  hct\yecn  the  church  and  the 
state.  Jf,  also,  independent  inyestigation  should  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  connexion  is  an  cyil,  the  fiict  now  alluded  tt.  must  serye  to 
fctrcn^-theii  that  conclusion. 

•  ()u  the  whole,  the  practical  inference  arriyed  at,  is  as  follows  • _ the 

(hurch  may  assist  the  state,  or  the  state  the  church  ;  hut  no  unautho¬ 
rized  compact  justifies  the  sli>;htcst  eomproniise  of  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  or  the  neglect  of  any  single  ecclesiastical  <hity.’ — pp.  139,  I4(). 

We  need  scurccly  obserte,  in  conclusion,  that  these  tiro  onr 
own  piineiples,  and  the  author  who  avows  them  is  theoretiealiv 
a  dissenter.  Scarcely  any  dissenter  wotdd  wish  his  views  to  he 
more  clearly  defined  or  more  ably  advocated.  It  is  (iiiite  cheer¬ 
ing  to  lind  that  there  arc  clergymen  who  have  boldness  enon-di 
to  avow  and  publish  them.  In  this  respect  .Mr.  Bird  stands 
loremost,  m  the  iircsent  age,  as  the  honest  but  calm  advocate  of 
the  prmeip  es  taught  in  the  Divine  record.  If  a  few  more  such 
men  should  be  iirompted  to  step  forward  at  the  iire.scnt  time  to 
rebuke  the  madness  of  the  ehnrch,  and  point  out  the  nnsomid- 
ness  (d  its  whole  system,  a  iiowcrfnl  elfeet  would  be  iirodiieed 

reaction  might  be  anticipated.  Hut  still,  unless  a  svstematie 
rclorm  could  be  elfected,  the  present  elnireh-formnlaries  would 
still  reiimin  to  give  eoiintenance  to  the  sn|)erstitioiis  and  errors 
ot  men  disposed  to  magnity  their  importanee,  and  arrogate  su¬ 
perior  authority.  Is  there  then  any  hope  for  men  who,  like  this 
honest  disciiile  of  (diristianity,  advocate  and  promi.se  themselves 
he  desired  reform?  We  think,  for  the  reasons  Ix'fore  stated, 
there  is  none.  And  therefore  the  only  eonsistent  course  dictated 
to  .such,  alike  by  their  own  arguments,  their  own  convietions, 
mill  t  he  eirenmstaiices  of  the  time,  is  to  reiiouiiee  their  eonnex- 
imi  with  such  monstrous  enormities  and  eorriiptions,  and  to  form 
lor  themselves  a  ehnreh  upon  scriptural  principles.  They  would 
not  only  carry  w  ith  them  the  hearty  coneiirreiiee  of  all  the  truly 
I'lous  and  untainted  part  of  their  own  jicoplc,  but  if  that  would 
•e  ,niy  eoii.solatioii  or  support,  the  atleetionate  sympathy  and 
•  ateinal  recognition  ot  all  the  dissenting  conimuiiitie.s. 


Before  the  preceding  article  was  jienned,  we  had  accidentally 
0  isci led,  in  some  provincial  newspaper,  that  the  publication  of 
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Mr.  Bird’s  ^  Hints’  Imd  caused  some  sijjnificaiit  hints  of  anotlior 
kiiui  to  he  conveyed  to  himself.  These  were  alliuh'd  to  in  the 
eommeneement  of  our  article.  But  notwithstanding,  thouirli 
we  had  heard  of  other  living  writers  on  chureh-rch)rin,  who  had 
either  been  ejected,  silenced,  or  informed  hy  their  superiors 
that  their  retirement  from  the  church  would  he  more  aecejitahle 
tlian  remoustraiiees,  yet  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  speed v  and 
decisive  a  movement  as  Mr.  Bird’s  expulsion  in  the  piW*nt 
agitated  and  militant  state  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hodv. 
Ihit  so  it  is !  !Mr.  Bird,  we  arc  informed  hy  the  newspapers, 
has  ceased  to  he  rector  of  Cumherworth.  The  cireumstanees  of 
his  withdrawment,  we  might  almost  say,  riotous-expulsion,  inav 
he  read  in  the  Patriot  of  Oetoher  9th.  1  lis  attempts  to  earrv  out 
in  j)raeticc  his  own  ideas  of  ehureh-reform  excited  such  a  eom- 
motion  in  his  parish,  that  even  his  person  appears  to  liave 
lieeu  in  danger;  and  no  alternative  was  left  him,  hut  (uther  to 
give  up  his  living  or  his  eonseienee.  lie  chose  the  i)ath  of  an 
honest  man,  and  is  so  far  worthv  of  all  the  honour  we  can  our- 
selves  render  and  bespeak  from  our  readers.  But  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  notice  of  these  facts  without  pointing  out  the 
eontirmation  they  yield  to  the  arguments  we  have  urged. 
Little,  indeed,  did  we  anticipate  when  writing,  that  our  entire 
scope  would  receive  so  decisive  and  ])ractieal  an  cnfoivenuud. 
Tlie  hopelessness  of  church-reform,  the  ignorance  of  ehnreh- 
people  or  parishioners,  the  silencing  or  expulsion  of  clergymen 
who  advocate  reform,  and  the  duty  of  secession,  have  all  re¬ 
ceived  emphatic  illustration  in  the  fate  of  Mr.  Bird.  Has  any 
writer  on  ehureh  reform,  who  has  spoken  out  fully  and  faith¬ 
fully,  met  with  encouragement  and  support  from  the  heads  of 
either  ehureh  or  state?  lias  not  every  one  of  them  shared  the 
fate  of  Chirtius?  He  lias  leaped  into  the  hreaeli,  hut  he  has 
been  heard  of  no  more.  AVith  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
famous  or  infamous  sermon  of  Dr.  Pusev,  has  anv  Pnsevite 
clergyman  of  a  i)arisli,  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  been  silenced  or 
expelled?  Appeals  have  lieen  made  by  parishioners  in  various 
j)arts  of  the  kingdom,  hut  the  bishops,  one  and  all,  profess  to 
have  no  power  to  stop  these  errors.  Tiiey  can  do  nothing,  j)oor 
harmless  persons,  against  the  men  who  arc  unprotestantising  the 
ehureh,  hut  they  can  tiud  power  enough  to  annoy,  silence,  or 
eject — and  that  verv  summarilv,  too,  ncarlv  everv  man  who 
dares  to  advocate  ehureh-reform  upon  Scriptural  ])rnieii)les . 
Are  not  these  signs  of  the  times  sullieieutly  significant,  and 
sutlieiently  alarming?  AVhen  will  the  yet  untainted  body  of 
evangelical  clergy  and  laity  feel  it  to  he  their  duty  to  eomhiue 
and  let  their  intiuenee  and  weight  he  felt,  in  connexion  with  the 
other  bodies  of  sound  protestant  Christians,  against  the  apo'^- 
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tncy  Nvhicli  is  liastcuiii*];  the  coiisiunmatiou ?  Individual  pro¬ 
tests  are  of  little  avail.  The  hero  of  chureh-reform  nnifonnly 
luvoines  its  vietiin.  A  combined  movement  is  imperiously  de- 
inaiided.  It  may  he  deferred  till  it  is  powerless. 


Art.Vlll*  The  *  Noficonfonuist,*  131.  Wednesday,  Sept. ‘JO,  1843. 


Kvkr  sinecj  the  projmsal  to  I’arliamcnt  of  Sir  .lames  (Iraham^s 
hill  for  the  Ix'tter  edneation  of  children  and  yonnjx  persons  in 
factory  districts,  we  have  anxiously  watelu'd  for  a  suitable  opeu- 
injX  to  suhmit  to  our  readers  a  few  thouj^hts  on  the  duty  of  dis¬ 
senters  ill  relation  to  the  establishment.  The  time  appears  to 
us  fully  ripe  for  the  ])crformanee  of  our  meditated  task.  We 
shall  address  ourselves  to  it,  we  trust,  with  the  deference  due  to 
the  distinjruished  body  for  whom  our  observations  are  especially 
intended,  with  the  fidelity  which  we  owe  to  truth,  and  with  all 
the  seriousness  of  sjiirit  and  sense  of  responsibility  demanded  by 
a  (piestion,  the  settlement  of  which  involves  conseipiences  prejjj- 
naiit  with  the  present  and  eternal  well-bein^  of  mankind.  Wi^ 
ask  a  candid  and  thouj;htful  perusal  of  our  remarks,  and  this 
hein^  j^ranted  us,  we  chensh  the  liopc  of  conductinj^  our  readers 
to  some  important  practical  conclusions. 

That  Christianity  is  the  great  agent  appointed  by  ProvidenciJ 
for  the  renovation  of  society  is  a  sentiment  which  wears  an  aspect 
of  triteness.  I'rite  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  but  too  little  e^in- 
siilered.  Like  a  jewel  of  brightest  lustre  and  extraordinary  worth, 
it  is  used  ehieliy  on  state  occasions,  and,  during  the  period  which 
intervenes  between  them,  is  consigned  to  the  darkness  of  the 
casket  in  which  it  is  preserved.  And  yet,  if  it  be  true — if  it  may 
he  looked  upon  as  a  comh'used  but  luminous  ex])osition  of  a 
divine  ])urposc — if  it  really  lay  bare  to  view  the  only  moral 
power  able  to  grap])le  sueci'ssfully  with  the  (‘vils  which,  on  every' 
liaud,  beset  and  allliet  fallen  humanitv — it  ought  to  be  ever 
present  with  us,  ever  operative,  to  guide  our  judgments,  to  rein 
in  wild  and  visionary  hopes,  and  to  spur  sluggish  energies  into 
constant  activity'.  From  tlu'  height  of  this  truth  what  a  com¬ 
manding  view  one  gains  over  the  whole  district  of  religious  duU  ! 
how  clearly'  may'  the  several  lines  of  Christian  obligation  be 
traced  !  how  all  the  special  reasonings  which,  seen  from  a  less 
elevated  jiosition,  appeared  to  obstruct  the  path  of  earnest  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  raised  up  doubts  and  created  perplexities  as  to  its 
ultimate  direction,  sink  into  th(‘ir  proper  relative  dimensions, 
and  leave  the  eye  free  to  glance  over  and  beyond  them  to  its 
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vcn^  terminus.  If  that  revelation  of  Himself  which  (Jod,  in  Ids 
infinite  mercy,  vouchsafed  to  man,  he  indeed  tlie  destined  and 
oidy  ajrent  to  elevate  our  race,  to  purify  human  ])assions,  toirive 
liherty  to  nations,  peace  to  the  world,  then  surely  the  varied 
and  multitudinous  interests  of  that  v.ast  brotherhood  to  whom 
earth  has  been  assigned  for  a  temponiry  habitation,  impose  upon 
us,  who  recojxnise  the  claims  of  divine  truth,  the  responsihilitv 
of  j^uardinj;  its  intej^rity  with  anxious  care,  and  of  refusing  to 
|j;ive  even  a  tacit  sanction  to  systematic  modes  of  ])resentin‘x  it  to 
the  public  mind,  which,  from  want  of  harnu)ny  with  its  sjdrit 
and  purport,  neutralize  its  influence,  destroy  its  power,  and 
convert  what  was  ^iven  to  man  as  an  inestimable  boon  into  a 
fertile  cause  of  bitterness,  oppression,  degradation,  and  death. 

'  AVc  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.’  This  is  one  of 
those  incidental  remarks  bv  which  Paid,  oftener  than  anv  other 
apostle,  flaslu's  down  the  lonj^  vista  of  successive  ajres  a  lij'ht,  by 
the  aid  of  whicli  observing  minds  may  catch  an  explanation  of 
c'vents  otherwise  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery.  AVhat  may 
be  the  ultimate  purpose  which  Providence  has  in  view,  in  coni- 
mittinjx  truth,  seeminjjily  unprotected,  to  human  keepinir,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  (hir  position,  to  say  nothini^  of  the 
feebleness  of  our  faculties,  renders  us  incompetent  to  discover 
the  value  of  any  one  of  the  desij^ns  in  all  its  bearinj^s.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  now'  workinj;  out,  under  the  superintendence  of 
invisible  laws,  problems  of  the  highest  import,  and  apparently 
infinite  intricaev,  the  solution  of  which  will  affect  the  dost  in  v  of 
our  race  both  here  and  hereafter.  For  auj^ht  we  can  tell,  the 
surest,  the  larj^est,  the  most  ])ermaucnt,  as  w  ell  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  triumph  of  Cdiristian  truth  over  the  great  family  of  man, 
w  ill  be  insured  bv  siitferiiig  cverv  mistake  which  can  be  made 
respecting  it,  and  every  absiu’dity  to  which  it  can  be  j)ervertcd, 
to  take  palpable  form,  without  other  hindrance  than  that  which 
the  exercise  of  reason  may  prevent.  13c  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
indicated  by  apostolic  authority  is  placed  beyond  dispute,  and 
the  historv  of  the  church  is  but  a  continuous  illustration  of  it. 
Tdie  sole  etlieient  remedy  for  hnnian  ills,  intellectual,  moral,  so¬ 
cial,  and  spiritual,  is  entrusted,  for  universal  dis|)ensation,  to 
men  compiussed  about  with  infirmities — to  men  w  ho,  although 
unable  to  change  its  nature,  or  destroy  its  intrinsic  worth,  may, 
by  their  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  deprive  it  of  all  eflieacy,  and  by 
mixing  it  up  with  their  ow  n  follies  and  corru])tions,  aggravate 
the  very  evils  which  it  is  designed  to  cure,  lienee  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  chiu'ch  arc  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  integrity  of  revelation  itself,  and  almost  ecpially  alfeet  the 
highest  interests  of  our  race.  If  truth  is  the  moral  power  by 
which  man  is  to  be  subdued,  and  thereby  restored  to  order. 
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noace,  luul  haiipiness,  the  chureh  is  tlie  instrument  in  whieli  tlnit 
Inoral  ])(»vcr  resides,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  appointed 

aireiiev  for  wieldinj'  it  with  etleet. 

'"The  ohviousuess  of  these  remarks  should  not  tempt  ns  to 
overlook  the  importaneeof  their  l)earin^^  Since  Clod’s  messajre 
of  mercy  is  alone  competent  to  dry  up  the  spring:  of  human 
wretchedness,  whether  individual  or  social — since  the  promnljja- 
tionof  it  has  been  confided  exclusively  to  errinjjc  men— and  since 
we  have  no  reason  to  imaj^inc  that  lie  will  interpose  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  to  prevent  them  from  so  dealing;  with  it  as  to 
deprive  it  of  all  moral  ellicacy,  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  eon- 
chision  that  it  is  no  less  incumbent  upon  the  snl),iects  of  his 
kiujrdom  to  watch  over  the  formal  modes  adopted  for  the  exhi- 
hition  of  the  gospel  than  to  preserve  the  ^^)spel  itself  from  mu¬ 
tilations  or  additions.  The  one  is  e(pially  a  reli^dons  duty  as 
the  other.  Xe^dect  of  the  first  is  no  less  criminal  than  is  that 
of  the  last.  In  both  cases  the  awful  consecpicnces  are  the  sanie. 
'flu*  fountain  of  living;  water  is  poisoned  at  its  source.  The 
remedy  preseril)ed  by  Heaven  for  man’s  sin  and  misery — the 
only  remedy  adecpiate  to  meet  the  case  in  all  its  extent— is 
ncutralisedand  vitiated.  Tiie  world  is  thus  left  to  languish 
in  utter  hopedessness  under  the  pressure  of  disease.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  evil  which  convulse  and  rend  it,  in  the  absence  of  an 
autajjjonistic  power,  run  riot,  and  work  out,,  uiu hetkeal,  tin ii 
most  direful  results.  ’1  he  ^r(*at  law’  ot  moral  j2^ra\  itation  is  an¬ 
nihilated.  The  conservative  princii)ie  of  society  is  extinfj:uished. 
'fhe  boiinty  of  Clod  is  turned  into  th(‘  bane  of  man  ;  and  the 
church,  instc'ad  ot  working  out  universal  rej^cueration,  bee  onus 
the  body-iruard  of  depravity  in  all  its  torms. 

No  thiukinjij  mind  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  efhciency 
of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  mainly  depends  iijicm  the  instiu- 
meutality  by  which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  may  hap])cn 
to  be  wielded.  Virtue  itself  may  l)e  made  to  pander  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  vice.  The  purest  ajjjency  may  l)e  emplovcd  to  compass 
the  vilest  ends.  C'hristianity,  in  common  witheverv  other  bkss- 
iutj,  shares  this  liability  oi  liein^  perverted  to  the  most  inf.uuous 
(lesions.  Tdic  sublime  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may,  by  crafty 
and  ambitious  men,  be  used  to  {xild  a  system  of  corruption,  \io- 
leuce,  and  rapacity,  as  hateful  as  any  that  couhl  be  charj^ed  to 
ancient  paj^anism.  It  is  not  enoujjjh  to  ask  what  men  sa\  .uu 
do — wisdom  will  impure  by  whom  and  with  what  intent  it  is 
said  and  done.  Not  every  one  wlio  lies  his  face  towards  llea\en 
is  wendiim  his  w  av  thither  ;  nor  is  revealed  truth,  in  every  hand, 
an  instrument  for  <^ood.  The  arch-foe  of  (lod  and  man 
make  holy  scripture  subservient  to  his  pur])ose,  when  ic  won  ( 
tempt  the  Son  of  Ciod  to  swerve  from  his  obedience.  I  ic  wors 
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<lro<ls  of  cruelty  have  heretofore  been  prefaced  by  ineoiit rover- 
tiblc  maxims  of  relijrioii.  Tlie  artillery  with  which  the  suhjtTts 
of  ('hrist  are  bidden  to  subdue  the  nations  to  his  swav  inav  he 
captured  and  turned  aj^aiust  themselves.  It  becomes  coiise- 
(piently  a  matter  of  immense  importance,  oiu',  too,  m  hich  touches 
closely  the  fidelity  of  sincere  Christians,  to  concern  themselves 
in  seenrinj^  not  merely  that  sound  doctrine  be  ])romuI‘;at(‘(l,  hut 
that  it  be  ])romnlj^ated  by  the  friends  of  the  lledeemer,  hy  means 
which  are  in  unison  with  his  sn])remacy,  and  with  a  view  to  cuds 
which  have  his  expressed  aj)proval. 

These  fjeneial  observations  may  serve  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  which  this  article  is  devoted.  AVe  are  about  tos])cak  ofchuivli 
c'stablishments,  and  of  the  duty  of  dissenters  in  relation  to  tlicm. 
It  may  save  us  much  trouble  if,  in  the  outset,  we  ^ain  a  cl(‘ar 
notion  of  what  a  rclipons  establishment  essentially  is.  M'he 
followinir,  then,  constitutes,  in  onr  judjxment,  the  j)rimarv  idea 
of  the  establishment,  whether  ej)iscopalian  or  pn'sbytcrian,  in 
these  realms — it  is  the  dispensation  of  the  ^osj)el  of  Jesus  (’lirist, 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  purity,  by  worldly  authority,  for  ])nr- 
poscs  of  ‘government  and  of  property.  Strij)  the  matter  of  all 
its  accidents — rednee  it  to  its  naked  simplicity — and  it  will  he 
found  to  be  none  other  than  even  this.  (Questions  respecting; 
the  scriptural  character  of  the  articles  embodied  in  the  national 
church — utterances  of  joy  that  the  number  of  evau'relical  elertry 
who  minister  at  its  altar  is  vcarlv  incrcasiim — commendations 
of  the  liturgical  service,  the  weekly  reading  of  which  it  enjoins — 
do  not  so  much  as  touch  the  subject  under  notice.  These,  and 
numberless  other  topics  dilated  upon  so  fre(piently,  and  with  so 
confident  a  conviction  that  they  must  prove  unanswerable,  have 
no  bearinjr,  not  even  the  remotest,  upon  the  question  of  church 
and  state  alliance.  (Christianity  taken  under  superintendence 
by  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  neither  bow  to  its  claims  nor 
appreciate  its  spirit,  nor  entertain  even  a  passin*;  care  for  its 
ends —that  moral  power  by  which  the  Most  llij;h  d(‘sijjjned  to 
pnrjre  human  hearts  of  selfishness  and  sin,  wielded  by  civil 
rulers  for  state  purposes,  made  an  instrument  to  work  out  the 
schemi's  of  political  faction,  and  used  w  ith  a  view'  to  larjre  peen- 
niarv  results — the  reli<;ion  of  love  upheld  by  the  sword,  and  tin* 
maintenance  of  it  enforced  by  a  palpable  violation  of  its  weiirht- 
iest  precepts — this  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  tei*m,  (  stablish- 
meut,  as  applied  in  (Ireat  Britain.  It  means,  (lod’s  church 
prt'sided  over  by  the  world  for  merely  worldly  objects.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  forcible  possession  by  ‘the 
powers  that  be*  of  the  fountain  head  of  s])iritnal  instruction, 
that  the  quality,  (piantity,  and  direction  of  its  streams  may  he 
regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  governors.  It 
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lioavcnlv  truth  turned  to  earthly  aecount — iiuniortal  souls  played 
with  lor  base  and  perishable  eouuters — the  tonus,  institutions, 
and  iulluence  of  relij^iou  made  to  mount  miard  over  crowns, 
coronets,  titles  of  distinction,  and  sources  of  temporal  wealth. 

It  is  inn)ortant,  moreover,  to  observe,  that  this  position  ot 
presidency  by  secular  rulers  over  spiritual  concerns  can  only  be 
rcacluxl  bv  a"  dariu"  trespass  upon  the  sovereij^nty  of  Christ,  and 
a  profane*  usurpation  of  his  ri^ditful  throne.  Our  Lord  com- 
mittcMl  his  doctrine  to  the  care  of  his  own  disciples— devolved 
u]u>n  them  the  honour  and  the  responsibility  of  publishiiif^  the 
tidinjrs  of  mercy  to  a  perishiuj:  world— bid  them  jro  forth  care¬ 
less  (d*  ease,  reputation,  wealth,  and  even  life  itself,  and  takin^^ 
their  station  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  swin*^  aloft  the 
censer  whose  frajrrant  odour  mi^dit  stay  the  pro^wss  of  the 
moral  ])laicuc— promised,  for  their  encouraj^cmeut,  his  presenee; 
tor  their  aid,  his  Spirit ;  for  their  reward,  a  crown  of  eternal  life, 
lie  warned  them,  in  reference  to  the  atfairs  of  his  kingdom,  to 
call  no  man  master  on  earth,  lie  claimed  their  willinjx  (die- 
dicnce  to  himself.  Whatever  they  did,  they  were  to  do  ‘  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'  ‘  (Constituted  by  His  Father 
‘  Kiujr  of  Saints,'  and  ‘  Head  over  all  thin^^s  to  the  chureh,'  he 
settled  once  for  all  the  priiici])lcs  ol  his  administration,  delinitt*l\ 
marked  out  its  sphere,  enacted  its  laws,  and  mouhh'd  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  Ills  kinji^dom  was  not  ot  this  world.  Ihe  neapons  ot 
warfare,  in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  were  not  to  be  carnal  but 
spiritual,  and  mighty  throuifh  God,  ‘  The  kings  of  the  earth 
exercise  lordshi)),'  he  told  his  followers,  ‘  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
with  you.'  And  surely  it  ill  becomes  the  allegiance  due  from 
the  body  to  its  Head  to  witness  with  something  a])proaching  to 
a  tacit  connivance,  rather,  we  should  say,  without  une(pii\ocal 
expressions  of  horror,  the  intrusion  into  his  sphere  ot  goNcrn- 
ment  of  secular  authorities — the  assumption,  by  inimical  ])ower, 
of  his  regal  sceptre — the  alteration,  at  w  ill,  ol  wiiat  he  has  set¬ 
tled — the  substitution  of  their  jilans  for  his  maxims  oi  conduct 
which  He  enjoiiu'd  treated  with  contempt — ])ractiees  which  he 
had  forliidden  unscrupulously  resorted  to — the  chureh  made  to 
r(‘st  ujion  other  bases  than  those  u})on  which  he  touuded  it,  and 
himself  virtually  thrust  aside  as  uiuapial  to  the  administration  ot 
11  is  ow  n  empire*,  to  make  way  tor  a  more  vigorous  statesmanship 
than  his  ow  n.  And  yet  the  establishment  ot  (diristianity  iinohes 
all  this.  Docs  any  individual  doubt  it  i  Let  him  turn  to 
land.  What  have  we  lately  witnessed  in  that  kingdom  ?  Hie 
secession  from  the  kirk  of  nearly  live  hundred  ot  her  clergy,  and 
of  a  considerable  majority  of  her  elders  and  communicants. 
Whence  comes  this  terrible  disru])tion?  The  ])rofcssed  su  ijicts 
oft'hiist  will  not  sanction  patronage,  which  they  hold  to  he  un- 
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scriptural  in  principle  and  dcfidly  in  ctlect.  Tlie  worldly  power 
under  which  the  kirk,  for  tcniporjil  assistance,  has  placed  herself 
asserts  that  patronajje  is  its  law — the  law*  of  tlie  land — and  must 
he  submitted  to.  That  it  is  in  consonance  with  the  niiud  of 
Christ  is  not  pretended — that  it  was  ever  contemplated  hv  his 
apostles,  who  made  known  his  will,  none  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  allirin — that  they  who  recognised  it  would  be  guilty  of  oh(‘v- 
ing  God  rather  than  man  was  not  denied.  Tatronage,  how¬ 
ever,  had  become  a  matter  of  property,  and  a  jiieans  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  authority  which  presumes  to  rule  the  church 
could  not  dispense  with  it.  It  must  be  insisted  upon  accordiuglv. 
And  legally  as  well  Jis  morally,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
the  doctrine  luus  been  enforced — ‘  no  obedience,  no  endowment.’ 

Taking  with  us  this  radical  idea  of  a  church  establishincut — 
the  dispensation  of  revealed  truth  by  merely  secular  ])owcr,  and 
for  avowedly  temporal  ends  ;  the  assumjdion  by  worldly  func¬ 
tionaries  of  that  authority  over  the  church  of  Christ  which  he 
has  forbidden  even  to  his  own  disciples,  and  which  he  has  c\- 
presslv  claimed  as  his  own  royal  prerogative  ;  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  other  and  even  opi)osite  modes  of  exhibiting  the  gospel 
to  those  ordained  bv  the  Lord  himself — it  niav  be  useful  for  us 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  rcsidts  which  the  management  of  the 
church  by  the  world  has  produced.  W  c  shall  select  only  the 
most  striking,  the  least  (picstionablc,  and  those  which  arc  best 
calculated  to  produce  an  inij)ression  upon  truly  pious  minds. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  system  which  places 
Christianitv  in  the  hands  of  civil  rulers  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
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government,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  source  of  wealth  lor 
their  supporters,  would  attract  towards  it  crowds  of  men  anxious 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  teaching  divine  truth,  simply  that  they 
might  share  the  spoil.  Facts  bear  a  mournful  testimony  that 
such  an  expectation  would  not  have  been  misplaced.  A\  c  do  not 
denv — on  the  contrarv,  we  are  forward  to  allow  that  the  csta- 
blished  church  possesses  many  clergy  whose  religious  character 
ranks  deservedly  high.  Cordiallv  can  we  adopt  the  language  ot 
a  recent  writer  on  this  toj)ic,  and  admit  that  there  are  amongst 
them  ‘  men  of  sound  learning,  of  liberal  principles,  of  eminent 
piety;  men  who  would  be  ornaments  to  any  denomination, 
useful  in  any  sphere,  respected  by  any  pjuty,  stedfast  amidst 
every  change  ;  laborious  ministers,  Christian  gentlemen,  tnie 
patriots,  zealous  philanthropists.’  Yet  is  it  notorious  that  these 
art)  exceptions  serving  onlv  to  prove  the  rule.  Four-fifths  of  the 
clergy  may,  without  the  smallest  breaeh  of  charity,  be  regarded 
as  practically  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  the 
purilVing  power  of  which  they  have  never  felt,  nor  even  jiro- 
Icssed  to  feel.  The  ollice  allies  them  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
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a  ilnny  cnsuros  to  tlioin  a  certain,  and  in  many  cases,  an  ample 
income.  The  church  has  its  prizes  to  attract,  and  its  honours 
to  distribute  amonj^st,  the  sons  of  onr  nobility  and  gentry. 
Moved  by  iinpnlses  of  the  most  worldly  kind,  they  flock  to  our 
universities,  to  prepare  tliemselves  for  '  holy  orders.’  The  train¬ 
ing  they  undergo  is  in  ])erfect  keeping  with  the  whole  system. 
Theology  is  the  last  thing  to  which  their  attention  is  called — 
rcliirion,  in  anv  sense  worthy  of  the  name,  almost  the  only  in- 
Hiicnce  with  which  they  never  come  in  contact.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  arc  known  to  be  the  very  centres  of  abandoned  pro- 
iliiTJicv.  Immorality  walks  their  streets  unabashed,  and  fills 
the  surrounding  villages  with  victims,  whose  self-respect  is 
destroyed,  whose  reputation  is  forever  blasted.  In  these  places, 
human  de])ravity,  {ieai)ed  np  in  masses,  reeks  out  its  most 
ofl'ensive  exhalations.  From  these  schools  of  corruption  go 
forth,  year  by  year,  the  authorized  expositors  of  Christianity, 
carrying  with  them,  for  the  most  part,  habits  imbned  to  the 
core  with  worldliness,  and  understandings  and  hearts  alike  pro- 
tbundly  ignorant  of  the  things  which  ])ertain  to  life  and  godli¬ 
ness.  What  is  the  inevitable  consccpicnce  ?  The  flocks  over 
whom  they  ])residc  learn  nothing  at  thi'ir  lips  of  ‘the  unsearch- 
ahlc  riches  of  Christ,’  sec  nothing  in  their  lives  illustrative  of 
‘  the  beauties  of  holiness.’  The  clergy  go  through  their  dnll 
routine  of  formality,  where  necessary,  in  person,  where  practi¬ 
cable,  hy  proxy,  and  for  the  rest — they  an*  gentlemen.  Can  it 
1)0  wondered  at  that  .amongst  such  men  filling  such  a  position, 
the  absurdities  and  blasphemies  of  I’useyism  slundd  spread  with 
fearful  ra]>idity  ?  Could  they  be  otherw  ise  than  predisposed  to 
take  the  when  all  their  previous  practices  and  habits  had 

virtually  reduced  religion  to  outward  rites,  priestly  manipula¬ 
tions,  jind  senseless  dojjmas  ?  And  vet  these  men,  like  a  tissue 
of  net-work,  overspread  the  land  from  end  to  end,  and  in  the 
dread  name  of  Him  whose  authority  they  but  little  revere, 
assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  be  regarded  as  ‘the 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

Happily,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  there  are  individuals  whose  religion  rises  above  the  level 
which  the  world’s  rulers  deem  to  be  sufficiently  high.  Spite  of 
the  deadening  influence  of  this  secular  type  of  the  gospel,  there 
arc  thousands  who  cheerfully  own  a  willing  subjection  to  ‘the 
tnith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.’  They  see,  w  ith  bitter  grief,  the  preva¬ 
lence  around  them  of  spiritual  disease  and  death.  And  what 
they  mourn  over  in  secret,  they  openly  and  actively  labour  to 
remove.  Christian  zeal  burning  w  ith  desire  to  extend  the  reign 
ot  the  Son  of  God,  sends  forth  into  onr  neglected  towns,  and 
amongst  our  stolid  peasantry,  hosts  of  labourers,  of  various  de- 
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nominations,  to  rescue  immortal  souls  from  i  n...  i 
Htiulafre.  Hut,  from  Avlioui  do  these  "odlv  'lud ir  T 
non  eueouuter  the  most  violent  oupositiou  -  ' 
the  cler|ry  of  flic  cstahlishmciil,  and  from  tlie  hom 

listen  to  their  counsels,  and  act  upon  their  ■,  * ''l»' 
into  ahiiost  an\’  vilhu’c  of  the  euiKi'i-  i  ’’’'pK*‘>'tioiis.  (i(, 
tl-ore  to  win  -uls  t  i  cvtt,  td  "liur’hSer^^^  """" 

cuer<retie  and  untiring  antagonist 'will  prove  to  he  the  0!^"^ 
tl.c  s  ate-appo.nte<l  ‘minister  of  JcsnU'hHst‘ 

Minptoms  of  sjnritnal  life  which  show  themselves 

parishioners— social  meetimrs  for  m-.ve..  ^ 

tl.c  wav  of  salvation  e-n'er  -.t  e..l-  *  !’  V^*""** 

the  gospel— will  Httriet  'hi  ^  l"-o<'lainati()ns  of 

. . i'  . . .  w, 

lone  iniincniorial  that  it  ceases  t  **"‘1  Inis  laaai,  from 

rtir  up  in  mcii>;  miiuls  ^  .'0.. 

interests,  the  parish  ‘  priest’  u'li  '^“’'l’‘'<■tlng  their  hiirhcci 

"  sliii!  :;'t  t;  Tr'”''-,  1'“." 

yon  may  , .reach  to  them  the  doctiancs  the^  ''""wlcdga-,  that 
<>ne  von  avUI  fio-ir  in  fl./»  ^  ^  ^  cross,  and  t(‘n  to 

Pnnt'of  the  honse’iii  whth  "'‘‘'n’f  "i’*'"- 

a  notice  to  enit  It  matt  ■'  nmred,  has  hecn  served  ivitli 

the  slightest'tiimc  of  see/^’’^ 

sive  and  inlS  '  as  intm- 

•amntn- in  nhich  ll.rin  1  **)'  ''Ha^os  are  there  in  this 

I'i'v  a\u,,p  "  hi  '  nitlneiiee,  it  is  impossihle  to 

nistie  ignoranee  the  ti.hn”'rofVtm  proelaini  to 

III  uhicli  IVoin  flio  ^  ctunal  Ido.  Ilow  inanv  nion* 

and  oppr’essive  pon  er '  are7'"“'’  "''■'''■‘‘l’;’‘^^''"fatioii,  intimidation, 
l«'ndents  to  sea  v  tl "1"'"  '•"•^orahle  d.- 
merev  '  Ilow  man  '  ",  l‘'‘*nd  reach  of  the  gladsome  . sound  of 
I'v  this  worldiv  svs  wills,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 

their  ruin  f.'.  ‘''V  aloud  from  the  depth  of 

"as  with  this  awful  "upossihle  to  reach  !  Siirelv  it 

I''-<>>a>nne.al  si.'en  hatiealiv  - I’-iaacy 

r..?'.',':'  . . . 

aristoeraev  little  need  be  said  ''ti*  •'  '1”  1  •■‘•alms.  ()1  the 

imm  PC  b.ua,  Iheir  habits  are  but  too  well 
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known:  tlicir  domestic  arrangements,  tlieir  favourite  pursuits 
tlieir  ainuscments,  their  very  legislation,  prove  them  to  he  in 
the  vast  majorhy  of  cases,  men  who  ‘have  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes.'  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  constitute  the 
legislative  guardians  of  the  national  ehureh. 

The  niiddle-classcs  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment 
consisting  of  bankers,  nierehants,  members  of  the  liberal 
professions,  manufaeturers,  farmers,  and  tradc‘smen,  exhibit 
nndei  a  milder  phase,  it  is  true,  but  with  scarcely  less  dis¬ 
tinctness,  the  deleterious  elleets  of  the  world’s  form  of 
('hnstianity.  Their  morals  are  not  of  the  highest  order 
but  neither  do  they  sink  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  scale.  The 
duties  of  domestic  relationship  are  eommonly  attended  to.  They 
arc  industrious,  sober,  not  inelined  to  dishonesty,  but,  catehin*-- 
tlic.  iminncis  of  those  aboye  them,  not  oyer-eareful  of  li\in**‘ 
within  their  means.  Their  religion  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
a  tolerably jmnctual  attendance  at  church  upon  the  Sabbath 
1  r^danity  of  speech  is  far  from  rare  amongst  them, 
family  devotion  is  seldom  practised.  That  life  of  faith  which 
in  pleasurable  anticipation  of  eternal  rest,  looks  with  eonipara- 
tiye  iiiditlerencc  upon  the  enjoyments  of  time — that  fear  of  God 
winch  shrinks  from  sin  with  greater  sensitiveness  than  human 
repioach  and  scorn---that  love  to  the  Saviour  which  glows  in  the 
lieart,  making  submission  easy,  and  duty  a  delight— these  alas  ! 
can  be  discovered  in  few  instanees;  the  vast  majority  wonhl 
liraiid  them  w  ith  the  opjirobrions  epithet  of  met/iodisni.  And 

}ct  low  many  of  tlicsc  outw'ardly  decent,  but  spiritually  ignorant 

pcop  0,  c^'ci  dream  that  they  are  devoid  of  religions  principle? 

he  suspicion  seldom,  if  ever,  crosses  their  minds,  that  they  arc 
not  Christians.  They  live  in  uneoncern,  and  they  die  in  hoiic. 
And  they  do  both,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
gospel  method  of  salvation.  Tn  respect  of  the  grand  truths 
which  the  apostles  laid  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  character 
yj-repentanee  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  LordJesns  Christ — 
io\  lemain  in  darkness  as  hoj,)eless  as  the  more  pitied,  but  not 
more  pitiable,  heathen  in  New  Zealand  or  in  China.  They  have 
1 )  cs,  indeed,  but  they  seldom  deem  it  necessary  to  read  them, 
ley  Inivc  access  to  religions  publications,  Imt  rarely  avail  them- 
^es  of  the  advantage.  Ihe  forms  of  the  church  satisfy  them, 
am  a  scntimentid  devotion,  if  it  (‘ver  rises  to  so  high  a  mark, 
im  uiged  in  on  Sundays,  during  divine  service,  not  merely  sets 
coiLscience  at  rest,  but  raises  a  flutter  of  self-grat illation  over 
le  aneied  superiority  of  their  Christian  attainments. 

oming  dow  n  to  the  lower  walks  of  life,  we  track  the  influence 
^  a  state-church  in  darker  lines.  The  gri‘at  mass  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  are  the  victims  of  the  grossest  superstition,  or  have 
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1  the  ijiwsof  iufitlclity.  Nine- 

escaped  from  that  only  to  Alike,  ahscut  themselves 

tenths  of  them,  m  "  laentifvint;  Christianity  vvith 

the  nationally  anth  -  j.l,n,.ch  with  every  oiipressum  wlneli 
cKperience  to  distaste  for  the  truths  ot 

crushes  them  to  cat th,  ,i,jdi«'nant  hatred.  Vnesteratt  has 

the  i'o^w\  ‘*.“"[“^®‘Vu..cccd  tiiem;  and  confounding  priestcraft 
^vorried,  deceived,  from  both  with  stroiij: 

«ith  the  rehi^wm  of  t'‘«  X^vSanee  of  God.  Their  spiritual 
aversion.  They  live  in  f  S'/  ,,e,.chanee,  such  h^ht  as  is 

darkness  is  truly  disturb  their  shiinhers  at  the 

refracted  by  '“"n''!/’",  ' /.li^vinaii,  and  the  reception  ot  lie 
close  of  life,  the  "=^d  ‘YJ';  -  ,,i,ieh  nothing  hut  the  realities 

saerament.  soothes  them  to  a 

of  eternity  can  break.  .  illustration  ot  ttus 

We  shall  touch  upon  hut  one  ^^^1  ,.^,„p^.i„tlueuee  o  an 
niouriiful  suliieet,  and  Ic.  The  state-ehureh  is 

cstahlishmeiit  upon  pietv  )  ^vorld’s  authorised  edition  ot 

tlic  reli‘^iou  ot  Jesus.  *  i-efcrrecl  to— a  condition  to 

general  condition  o  ^e  convsc,  nunicnms  exceptions. 

t  hich,  it.  f»ch  c»»c,  there  «.c  o  „,ee,lie. ,  tw 

It  iuevitahlv  happens,  o\Mii„  to  at  a  niiserahtv  low 

Sins  'SliVthe  ,.re.i.„...ot>  » 

Lrade.  I’uhhe  opinion  ''P‘y'fYY,fc  of  <'odlincss  approxuua  ts 
real  chureh  of  Christ,  and  th  iccfded  that  it  ought  to  he. 

thr  too  closely  to  what  the  'Y^\u,c'e7distiuetivc  of  character. 

The  name  ot  Christian  is  i  i,v  .dl  upon  whom  eiik 

Ti  c  a  sumption  of  it  iudiserimnude  >  h>  ^  ^  only  with  the 
""tieal  ri'e.  huve  "l, 

consent,  hut  at  the  hiddiug.  ot  t  t  .oid  the  eueiiiios  ot 

Ihie  of  ‘iouiareation  between  t  e  -  .^^  ooiise.iueii  1, 

the  Uedeeiiier.  I'rotession  ot  .itt.u  ...  -['hev  who  i-'tt 

.uuiears  to  involve  no  serious  respoiisih  h  >  •  „,cii 

■tliemselvcs  his  disciples,  are  »Y,,7bai7c  of  service  which  td^ 

I'vcrvNvUcrn  ‘  Nvondcred  at.  1»  .rffontioii.  llcncc  spini-,^ 

wear  is  so  eoinmou  as  to  attract  ’*/’ I  oress  to  iio  great  distance 

up  a  temptatioii  men  to  Cdiristiaiiity.  -V  repu  «■ 

bevond  the  world’s  notion  ol  rate,  and  ttit 

tiiln  for  godliness  may  he  ^ '  able  to  any  vigorom 

ireneral  atmosphere  ot  society  is  un  ■  .  ‘  According/ 

rmd  hardy  development  ot  und  the  regulation 

rehgious  n’lotive  of  all  the  ‘^<=1-^--  ,  ^l  leunee,  have  t.ccom 
thefr  privacy  or  their  compam  ^  . )  n  ,uunot  hi 

too  iiufreiiueiit  even  amongst  tliosc  ot 
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hope  favourable  tilings.  There  is  jiiety,  luit  it  is  unstrung  bv 
the  surrounding  teinpcraturc — renewed  eharaeter,  but  it  is' en¬ 
feebled  bv  an  enervating  climate.  Siekliness  ' pales  o’er’  the 
countenance  of  Christ’s  ehnreh,  and,  living  at  ease,  she  becomes 
faint-hearted  and  indolent. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  collect  into  one  focus  whatever  li‘dit  is 
emitted  by  the  preceding  observations,  that  it  may  telf  with 
concentrated  power  upon  the  jndgmient  and  conscience  of  the 
reader.  AVliat  is  it  that  we  have  just  now  seen?  What  is  the 
gloomy  |)ictnre  upon  which  we  have  been  gazing?  Cod’s  reve¬ 
lation  of  himself,  whereby  he  graciously  aims  to  Jiffect  the  heart 
of  rebel  man,  and  win  him  back  to  obedience,  love,  and 
joy,— -sole  remedy  for  human  sin  and  woe— sole  hope  of  a  rnimd 
race— seized  upon  by  secular  ])owcr,  and  employed  as  a  tool 
wherewith  to  hew  out  jiolitieal  and  peenniary  advantages.  A 
system  of  spiritual  truth,  desigMied  for  spiritual  ends,  cloth(‘d 
with  the  highest  spiritual  sanctions,  and  cajiable  of  producing 
the  grandest  siiiritnal  results,  taken  under  sn|)erintendence  bv 
worldly  men,  for  the  accomplishment  of  worldly  objects,  lii 
this  awful  perversion  of  sacred  and  heav  enly  things  to  low, 
passing,  and  paltry  purposes,  we  see  mnltitmies  of  individuals 
entering  upon  the  most  solemn  engagement  to  which  human 
powers  can  be  consecrated,  moved  by  worldly  motives,  educated 
after  a  worldly  model,  introduced  to  ])astoVal  relationship  bv 
worldly  j)atronage,  and  drawing  a  temporal  subsistence  from  ;i 
worldly  source.  And  these,  the  world’s  servants,  for  compassing 
the  world’s  objects,  by  promulgating  the  world’s  notion  of 
Christianity,  are,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated, 
fearfully  active  in  extinguishing,  Avlierever  they  meet  with  it, 
the  light  of  earnest  piety,  and  have  extensiveiy  suece(*ded  in 
dilfusing  throngb  these  realms  a  spurious  ndigionism,  which 
consists  in  a  decent  attention  to  ecclesiastical  formalities,  and 
which  leaves  the  conscience  unenlightened  and  the  heart  un¬ 
changed.  The  land  is  thus  filled  with,  and  pre-occupi(Ml  bv 
*  another  gospel’ — not  (lod’s,  but  man’s — nnsanctified  man’s — 
and,  be  the  truth  proclaimed  whatever  it  may,  it  is  proclainuMl 
by  men  holding  their  authority  from  the  state,  subject  to  its 
"ill,  made  dependent  upon  its  bounty,  and,  by  avowed  alliancci 
"ith  it,  identified  with  the  world.  The  lever  by  which  the 
empire  of  darkness  is  to  be  overthrown  is  thus  taken  in  hand 
by  powers  and  authorities  known  to  be  hostile  to  evangelical 
vitality — and  truth,  in  the  camp,  and  under  the  orders,  of  the 
rebellious  ceases  to  exert  its  elevating  and  nurifving  influence, 
r^artn  s  moral  remedy  is  administered  in  combination  with 
ingredients  which  completely  neutralise  its  power. 
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Owiii"  to  whatever  causes,  and  we  cannot  now  stay  to  ex¬ 
amine  them,  this  terrible  desecration  of  divinely  appointed 
means,  has  been  permitted,  in  this  eountrx'  at  least,  to  continue 
and  to  produce  its  disastrous  results,  w  ithout  any  direct,  united, 
and  systematic  idfort  on  the  })art  of  the  sincere  and  devout 
followers  of  Christ,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  not  less  strange  than  true,  the  perversion  of  a 
single  ordinance,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  state  ends,  excited  a 
horror,  roused  an  indignation,  and  called  out  an  activity,  more 
intense  than  the  abuse,  for  similar  objects,  of  every  institute  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  easy  to  assitm  a  reiison  for  the  marked  ditfer- 
ence  of  feeling  exhibited  in  these  respective  instances.  If  in 
the  first  ease  that  which  all  esteem  sacred  was  obviously 
wrenched  from  its  a})pointcd  use  to  answer  purposes  of  worldly 
policy,  it  is,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  more  so,  in  the  last.  Tin*  one 
was  not  more  profane  than  is  the  other,  occasioned  not  more 
hypocrisy,  endangered  not  a  greater  number  of  souls,  and 
exposed  not  the  gospel  to  more  undeserved  or  more  hittiT 
reproach — and  yet,  this  w  as  assailed  with  skill,  vigour,  persever¬ 
ance,  triumph — that  has  been  left  untouched  and  even  nn- 
incnaced.  Not,  indeed,  that  individual  etfort  has  been  wholly 


wanting  in  this  great  cause.  ^lany  a  shaft  has  been  hurled, 
and  many  a  lance  shivered,  in  single  combat  with  the  leviathan 
of  the  spiritual  world;  nor  most  it  go  unrecorded,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land,  a  w  ell-planned,  and  manfully-sustained  movement,  was, 
not  many  years  since,  made  for  its  overthrow’.  But  against  the 
])rinciple  of  an  establishment — against  the  alliance,  as  such, 
lietween  things  secular  and  sacred,  the  virtual  subjection  of  the 
church  to  secular  authority,  and  the  control  of  professedly 
(iiristiaii  institutions  by  secidar  power — we  are  not  aware  that 
English  dissenters  have  ever  combined  in  any  general  ami 
active  measures.  (’ontent  with  the  enjoyment  of  personal 
freedom  of  conscience,  they  have  allowed  the  prerogatives  of 
Ciirist  to  remain  under  usurpation,  and  his  system  of  spiritual 
agency  to  be  controlled  by  tliosc  who  understand  it  not. 

We  are  by  no  means  forgetfid  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been,  and  are,  amongst  us,  ditVerent  societies  of  more  or  less 
eflieiency,  which  have  aimed  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  an  csta- 
blished  church,  and  to  prevent  it  from  pushing  its  outposts 
beyond  their  existing  range.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 


that,  in  operation,  they  are  protective  rather  than  aggressive. 
They  aim  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  dissenter,  not  to  cnfraii- 
chise  truth  from  a  degrading  servitude.  To  repel  injustice 
constitutes  their  main  desimi.  They  raise  a  barrier  against 
priestly  intolerance  around  person  and  property.  The  ])riueipal 
object  to  which  their  eti'orts  are  dii’cctcd,  is  the  security  and 
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cnlarjreniciit  oftlie  civil  interests  of  tliosc  who  scrtjplc  to  eoii- 
fonii  to  the  state  ehiireh.  'I’o  deliver  men  from  the  wron->- 
inflieted  upon  their  souls  hy  the  prevalence  of  an  unseriiitund 
system  of  }:osi)el  ministration— to  expose  the  anomalv  of  the 
inanafjement  hy  worldly  men  of  institutions  framed  to  overcome 
the  world— to  denounee  the  evil,  in  religion’s  name,  and  on 
religion’s  hehalf,  that  (lod’s  truth,  rescued  from  nidiallowed 
hands,  may  go  forth  iii  i)rimitive  simplicity  and  jiower,  wieldiie' 
Ills  «mt ho)  it V ,  and  lelmiit  solely  upon  his  hlessing,  to  snhdne 
the  hearts  ot  men  to  the  government  of  love — this  has  formed 
no  part  of  their  jilan.  With  the  exception  of  the  Evangelical 
\ohmtary  t'hiireh  Soeiety,  eondneled  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
(■idlnig^  lj<udle\  Smith,  all  such  associations,  hased  upon  what- 
e\ei  pi ineiph's,  aim  at  tempoi’al  rather  than  spiritual  results, 
and  hihour  to  improve  the  jiosition  of  nonconformists,  rather 
t tuin  to  pi omote  the  prai’tical  triumph  ot  their  primaples.  We 
deny  not  that,  where  wisely  managed,  they  may  have  their  uses. 
But  we  aier  that  tliey  do  not  meet,  and  are  not  ada|)ted  to 
meet,  the  iiressing  exigency  of  the  ease.  'I'lie  civil  interests  ol' 
dissenters  may  he  worth  looking  after,  hut  the  entire  freedom 
ot  t-hrist  s  church  is  more  so.  It  may  he  desirable  to  protect  a 
section  of  the  eoniinunity  from  intolerance— it  is  far  better  to 
liroteet  the  eomninnity  itself  from  a  spiritual  deceit.  Libert  v  is 
valuable,  but  religion  is  all-important. 

It  IS  our  serious  belief- a  belief  fully  sustained,  we  think,  bv 
the  preceding  rctleetioiis,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  that  it 
behoves  dissenters  to  meet  this  devastating  evil  in  a  far  ditferent 
■spn it  to  any  they  have  yet  exhibited.  The  matter  niiist  conic 
betore  them,  and  must  he  taken  up  hy  them,  not  as  one  to 
touch  or  to  let  alone  as  pre.sent  eoiivenienee  mav  promjit,  but  as 
one  of  deep  iier.sonal  religions  obligation.  '1'h‘c  usurpation,  by 
an  established  eliurch,  of  onr  Lord’s  exclusive  |irerogatives— its 
misrepre.sentation  of  the  objeet.s,  claims,  and  spirit  of  Christ  i- 

''‘^"I’liio'iidable  impediments  it  oiiposes  to 
the  dithision  of  earnest  piety— the  delusive  hope  which  it  fo.sters 
ol  eternal  telieity  tiptirt  from  tiie  godline.ss  which  the  gospel 
rcipnres— it.s  nentrtdi.sation  of  the  moral  power  of  reveahsl  truth 
just  t  Kie  wlieie  ie\eah‘d  truth  should  display  its  most  potmit 
!'  1 1**-'  angry  passions  w  hich  it  stirs  u|)— the  union  which 

It  ))revcnts— the  hypocrisy  and  plitiri.stiisiii  which  it  eiigender.'— 
itsu  thing's,  we  thinks  sliould  stii*  religious  lecliii^  to  it.s  very 
M.pt  IS,  ,uitl  cause  it  to  ilow'  idrtli  in  lervciit  praver.s,  aiui  iuccs- 
anxiety,  aiid  sell-deiiyiu^^  ellbils  to  rid  society  ot‘  so  ter- 
V  ^  curse.  1  he  lieart  wdiicli  is  pained  hy  a  coiiteiu])latioii  of 
‘ir  di>taiit  heatlieuisin,  must  he  hrouj^lit  to  clcplore  witli  {^licf* 
Jiot  ie.ss  iuteusc,  the  lilightin*^  iidluencc  at  home,  of  nominal, 
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hut  essentially  secular,  Christianity.  The  tear  which  is  dropjHul 
in  commiseration  over  the  moral  darkness  of  savajjje  hinds, 
must  be  equally  ready  to  start  into  the  eyes  at  the  view  of  the 
not  less  fatal  hut  more  plausible  delusion  which,  in  this  empire, 
delivers  over  its  victims  to  ignorance  and  di*ath.  The  urgent 
sense  of  rcs])()usil)ility  which  impels  us,  spite  of  the  sneers  and 
derisions  of  baptized  infidels,  and  undeterred  by  ditlieulties  and 
dangers  which,  to  mere  human  calculation,  are  not  to  he  over¬ 
come,  to  go  up  in  God’s  strength  against  the  hoary  fortresses 
of  idolatry,  must  eonstraiu  us  also  to  cancel  the  word  ‘  impossi¬ 
bility,’  in  res])eet  of  the  enfranchisement  of  religion  from  state 
trammels,  and  must  urge  us  to  combine,  to  resolve,  to  labour, 
to  contribute,  to  pray,  to  sutler  reproach,  to  endure  jicrsi'cntion, 
to  be  ‘  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,’  in  the  last  case 
eipially  as  in  the  first.  Never  until  the  evil  to  which  we  have 
advciled  is  put  by  dissenters  into  the  same  class,  and  upon  the 
same  footing,  with  all  others  which  obstruct  the  universal  reign 
of  Jesus  Christ — never,  until  it  is  viewed,  as  facts  and  Scripture 
alike  warrant  us  in  doing,  as  the  deti'miined  enemy  of  spiritual 
light,  offensive  to  God  and  destructive  of  the  supreme  interests 
of  man — never  until  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  onr 
great  !M aster,  we  set  our  faces  against  it  as  a  flint,  and  sound 
the  trumpi't  with  no  feeble  and  uncertain  blast,  to  warn  onr 
fellow-countrvmen  that  this  is  vot  Christianitv  ;  w  ill  our  own 
consciences  he  absolved  from  guilt,  or  the  church  of  the 
lU'di'enu'r  sc*t  fri*e  from  houdage?  As  dissenters,  we  ])rofess  to 
know  the  truth,  to  have  detected  the  imposture,  to  refuse  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  w  rong.  Hut,  oh  !  are  there  not  millions  who, 
destitute  of  our  advantages,  live,  under  state-church  superiu- 
tendence,  in  utter  neglect  of  God,  and  in  profoundest  ignorance 
of  the  gospel,  to  whom  it  never  occurs  to  (piestion  their  safety, 
and  whose  consciences,  even  in  the  midst  of  sinful  iudulgi'uec*, 
sleep  unmov(‘d  till  death,  lulh'd  by  the  opiate  administeri‘d  by 
the  gospel  of  priests  and  statesnumr  Wliy  are  these  to  be  h  tt 
to  find  out  their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrieve  it  ?  hat 
good  reason  can  be  rendered  why  we  should  stand  by  and  wit¬ 
ness  in  silence  their  destruction  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  them 
that  we  preach  glad  tidings,  when  the  system  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  as  etfectually  debars  them  from  listening  to  us, 
as  if  thev  dwelt  in  the  strongest  holds  of  heathenism  ?  The 
w  retched  victims  of  formalism  and  sacerdotal  pretence,  how'  can 
truth  get  at  them,  until  the  walls  of  their  prison-house  have 
been  first  battered  in,  and  levelled  w  ith  the  dust  ?  AVe  have 
our  Missionary  Society  to  combat  spiritual  delusion  abroad,  and 
ever)’  church  deems  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  connect  itsedt  with 
so  noble  an  undertaking,  to  uphold  its  hands,  to  take  part  in 
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Its  procccdm-rs,  to  contrilmte  to  its  resoiiivos,  to  nrav  for  its 
siici-css.  W  0  cluH'i- OH  the  cIhhcIh-s  in  Ainorica  in  the  nolile 
efforts  they  are  inakin-  to  ri.l  their  eonntrv  of  the  sin  and  enrse 
ot  slavery.  And  yet,  here,  in  onr  own  land,  where  myriads  are 
deluded  by  a  .sy.stein  of  state  relif;ionisin,  and  where  the  ri-dits 
and  interests  ot  immortal  sonls  are  trampled  upon  by  aseendant 
power,  we  have  made  no  serious,  no  earnest,  no  reln-ious  ellhrt 
to  rid  onr  country  and  the  world  of  the  dishonour  and  the 


wron^. 


In  thus  proelaimiiifr  our  conviction  that  the  (|ucstion  of  csta- 
hhshmeiits  must  lie  taken  np  in  a  s/iirit  of  allcgianre  to  the  Hmd 
of  the  chill  eh,  anil  from  a  t/ec/i  nciixc  of  rclii/ioiix  oh/iaiitioii  we 
must  not  be  su|)posed  to  eonusel  the  employincut  of  none  but 
strictly  reh^rioiis  means.  The  anomaly  •rniws  out  of  a  iiolitieal 
soil,  and  can  only  lie  ultimately  destroyed  by  lailitieal  a-eney 
Ihit  there  is  a  ri-ht  time  and  place  for  all  thiii-s.  Ois.seuters 
have  first  to  be  preyailed  upon  to  view  the  siilijeet  in  its  proper 
li^lit.  It  opinion  has  not  to  he  created  aiiiou^st  them,  it  has  to 
be  peatly  extended,  and  deepened  into  conscientious  fecliiiir. 
1  nor  to  the  use  of  this  or  the  other  species  of  instruiiientality 
there  must  exist  a  ])(>wer,  competent  and  williiif'  to  wield  it.' 
that  power,  the  prevalence  of  ri^dit  views,  and  the  force  of 
spiritual  iiriiiciiile,  amongst  iionconforiiiists,  would  supply, 
.iih^htcn  them  in  this  matter,  teach  them  to  rejxard  it  as  one 

Identified  with  the  iiro-ress  of  the  gospel,  attract  towards  it 
their  re hgions  sympathies,  and  rouse  their  determination  to 
deal  with  It  tor  the  truth’s  sake,  and  you  will  put  them  into  the 
egitnnatc  imsitioii  for  availing  themselves  of  all  lawful  means 
or  compassing  the  ehiireh’s  freedom.  Then,  when  the  will  is 
fixed,  and  the  arm  nerved,  the  lever  of  constitutional  and  poli- 
tical  iiower  may  he  grasped  and  wielded  with  startling  effect 
iNo  state  arrangement  in  this  country  can  long  withstand  the 
calm  but  vigorous  onset  of  the  religious  world.  Whenever  its 
energies  are  once  fairly  aroused,  the  largest  and  most  deeply- 
rooted  interests  must  give  way  before  its  tremendous  moral 
pmier.  lint  as  instrumentality  is  iisele.ss  in  the  ab.senee  of  an 
adeipiatc  force  to  ap])ly  it,  so  no  force,  however  overwheirning, 
can  ensure  sncce.ss  otherwise  than  as  it  applies  the  fittiii''  in’ 
strnnieiitahty.  Political  authority  made  a  state  ehiireh,"and 
political  authority  must  needs  iiiimakc  it.  livmy  iMilitieal 
UK  ans,  therefore,  eoiisistciit  with  (Miristian  |)rinciple,  must  in 
'  lie  time  be  worked  w  ith  energy  and  zeal,  to  compel  ‘  the 
p(mers  tliat  he  to  forego  their  ])r()fane  assumptions,  ami  their 
mischieyoiis  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

n  s  lort,  we  must  condnet  this  warfare,  not  merely  with  a  view 
to  religious  ends,  hut  in  the  exercise  of  practical  wisdom  and 
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sound  common  sense ;  nor  must  we  delude  ourselves  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  true  hearts  will  avail  us  without  strong  hands. 

Scarcely  less  important,  in  our  estimation,  is  it  that  the  pur. 
suit  of  tlie  end  in  view  should  be  direet,  and  explicitly  avowed. 
From  the  very  outset,  the  faces  of  dissenters  should  be  set  to- 
wards  their  ultimate  object.  As  missionary  enterprise  prop(,sed 
to  itself  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  world,  so  uou- 
conformiiig  zeal  must  aim  at  nothing  short  of  severing  the  tie 
which  connects  church  and  state.  The  magnitude  of  the  nndiT- 
taking  ought  not  to  forbid  our  solemn  and  inilexible  resolve  to 
achieve  it.  No  timid  and  half-going  proposal  wdl  sntliec  to 
evoke  in  its  behalf  the  invineible  energy  of  Christian  iirinciple. 
No  zig-zag  ap})roaehes  to  the  (jucstion  will  tire  rcdigioiis  nu  n 
with  the  ardour  of  pious  resolution.  Nothing  less  than  the 
exteriiiination  of  state-sanctioned  and  vState-support(‘d  noini- 
nalism, — nothing  less  than  the  tliorough  cleansing  of  Clirist’s 
church  from  the  corrupting  inlluenccs  of  secular  patronage — can 
constitute  an  object  of  agitation  ei[uivalent  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  or  to  the  onerous  responsibilities  devolved  npon  ns.  How, 
else,  shall  we  awaken  men’s  minds  to  the  extreme  exigency  of 
the  case?  Standing  upon  what  other  ground  can  we  connnand 
such  a  sweeping  range  for  the  artillery  of  argument  and  appeal  ? 
From  what  less  elevated  ])Osition  arc  we  to  get  at  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  those  w  ho  hide  themselves  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
political  warfare?  Neither  to  ourselves,  to  the  abettors  of  an 
establishment,  to  the  world,  nor  to  Christianity,  shall  we  be 
doing  justice,  unless  we  cover  the  whole  ground  of  truth.  We 
must  contend  for  the  principle,  or  we  might  as  well  resolvi*  not 
to  contend  at  all.  Thus,  only,  can  we  expect  to  be  understood. 
Moving  in  any  other  direction,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  misrepresentations,  plausible  enough  to  damp  our  spirits 
and  to  cheek  our  career.  Tiie  conviction  should  be  forccil  npon 
friends  and  foes,  that  our  enterprise  is  a  generous  one,  aiming 
not  to  improve  our  civil  position,  but  to  rescue  the  souls  of  men 
Innn  a  perilous  environment  of  deluding  and  debasing  in¬ 
ti  uences. 

We  have  already  urgial  cnougli  to  shew  the  propriety  oi 
entering  upon  this  engagement,  fully  prepared  to  sustain  tem¬ 
porary  and  severe  reverses.  It  would  be  cruel  as  well  as  use¬ 
less,  to  hide  future  probabilities  behind  a  screen  of  silence,  far 
better  is  it  to  forewarn  ilissenters,  that  a  resolute  and  persexa  r- 
ing  discharge  of  their  dutv  to  their  blaster,  will  demand  tiie 
exercise  of  self-denial,  and  claim  no  slight  an  amount  ot  seli- 
sjw'ritice.  Not  xvillingly,  not  xvithout  a  desperate  struggle,  not 
without  an  unscrupulous  resort  to  every  species  of  intimidation 
and  petty  persecution,  w  ill  the  aristocracy  of  these  realms  forego 
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tlie  ])olitical  power  and  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  the 
established  church  insures  to  them.  4''lic  ])ress,  which  is  largely 
under  their  coutroh  may  be  expected  tt)  assail  with  foulest 
calumnies  the  reputation  of  those  who  take  an  active  part  in 
tliis  warfare,  ^liiiisters  must  lay  their  account  to  otlend  some 
whose  ^ood  couuteiiauce  they  would  fain  enjoy.  Tradesmen 
must  anticipate  auj^ry  withdrawals  of  custom.  The  whole  body 
of  dissenters  may,  haply,  have  to  endure  the  revocation  of  some 
of  their  privilep^es,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  their  conventional 
intlnence.  It  is  even  possible  that  worse  thinj^s  than  these  may 
be  in  store  for  them.  JUit  the  sharper  the  contest,  the  shorter. 
And  thus  much  is  certain,  that  however  sharp,  the  cause  is  one 
which  will  richly  repay  the  conscientious  sntlerer.  If,  then,  it 
is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of  (^iristianity,  it  must  be  taken 
up  with  a  fixed  determination,  in  (ioiPs  strength,  to  run  all 
hazards.  We  must  learn  to  do,  as  well  as  to  menace — to 
suffer,  as  well  fis  to  dare.  Nothing  but  the  love  which  ‘endnreth 
all  things’  will  bear  ns  through.  Ah  !  well  would  it  be  for  ns, 
and  a  happy  presage  for  the  M  orld,  if  we  could  imbue  our  minds 
with  somethin"  of  the  serious  earnestness  which  distinguished 
our  forefathers,  whose  constancy,  fidelity,  and  fortitude  are 
more  wont  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  What  prospects  of  tri¬ 
umph  would  burst  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  if  the  noncon¬ 
formists  of  the  present  day  would  put  on  the  mantle  which 
dropped  from  the  shoulders  of  their  ancestors,  when  they  cheer¬ 
fully  welcomed  ‘  mockings,’  mutilations,  imprisonment,  and  even 
death,  if  they  mi"ht  but  bear  a  testimony  to  the  truth  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are,  in  this  country,  not  a  few 
who  are  disposed  to  take  up  this  subject,  with  Christian  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  immediate  desideratum  is  to  unite  such  men  in 


counsel  and  in  action.  Brought  together  to  one  centre,  they 
mi"ht  kindle  a  fire,  the  vivifyiu"  warmth  of  w  hich  would  (lifl’nse 
itself  over  the  whole  nonconform  in  j::;  body.  A  movement  be^nn 
in  a  bccomin"  spirit  and  by  serious  men  would  soon  attract 
towards  itself,  and  ultimately  absorb,  whatever  now'  exists  of  en- 
lij'htencd  and  sincere  zeal  for  the  lil)eration  of  the  church.  If 


so  conducted  in  its  earliest  stages  as  to  command  confidence,  its 
influence  would  rapidly  extend,  and  make  itself  felt  in  our  nu¬ 
merous  churches.  As  knowledge  was  disseminated,  strength 
wonhl  increase.  Dissenters,  incessantly  plied  with  scriptural 
reasoning  and  fervent  appeal,  would  gradually  awake  from  slum¬ 
ber,  shake  olf  their  listlcssness,  stretch  themsidves  for  active  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  gird  themselves  about  w  ith  manly  r(\solntion.  (Jhris- 
tiauity,  as  a  means  of  moral  renovation,  is  not  to  be  rescued  from 
the  grasp  of  w'orhlly  pow  er  in  a  day.  1'here  must  be  a  begin¬ 
ning  to  everything;  and  if  it  be  but  sound,  it  mattm’s  not  that 
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it  be  comparatively  small.  Sound,  however,  it  must  be,  in  this 
instance,  if  destined  to  survive  its  earliest  trials.  How,  thou, 
may  a  commencement  be  most  wisely  and  efl’eetively  made? 
IVbat  first  step  may  be  taken  with  greatest  promise  of  success? 

The  Nonconformist  newspaper  has,  for  several  weeks  past,  been 
urging  the  assembling  of  an  anti-state-church  convention,  and  its 
clforts  in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  responded  to  by  a 
large  number  of  its  readers,  and  to  have  been  seconded  by  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  provincial  press.  If  wc  understand  aright  the 
scop(;  of  its  articles  on  this  subject,  the  proposed  conference  is 
not  deciiicd  of  importance  as  a  demonstration  to  affect  the  minds 
of  churchmen,  but  principally  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  of  stirring  up  the  energies  of  dissenters  themselves.  It 
alleges,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
well-planned  coinbination,  unity  of  aim  and  action  is  impossible, 
'fo  secure  this,  there  must  be  an  unsuspected  centre  of  intiiiencc, 
counsel,  and  purpose.  This,  it  contends,  nothing  but  represen¬ 
tation  could,  at  the  present  moment,  create.  A  body  of  dele¬ 
gates,  fairly  chosen,  with  a  view  to  seek  the  separation  of  churcli 
and  state,  might  fix  the  leading  principles  of  any  future  move¬ 
ment,  devclope  the  means  to  be  resorted  to,  impress  with  the 
whole  weight  of  their  moral  authority  its  claims  upon  noncon¬ 
formists,  and  appoint  an  executive  to  carry  out  its  plans,  with 
instructions  to  summon,  within  a  definite  period,  a  second  con¬ 
vention,  to  whom  it  is  to  hold  itself  responsible,  and  into  whose 
liands  it  ma}"  deliver  up  its  trust.  TIic  folhnving  quotation, 
from  the  Nonconformist,  will  serve  to  explain  its  views : 

*  Tlic  probable  bencticial  results  of  such  a  convention,  we  have  touclu'd 
upon  heretofore  ;  hut  the  importance  of  the  subject  may  well  silence  our 
fears  of  repeating  what  has  already  been  advanced.  Its  effects,  whetlier 
upon  those  who  take  ])art  in  it,  or  upon  those  who  look  upon  it  from 
afar,  would  he  such  as  cannot  well  he  overrated.  Tlie  burning  coals, 
when  heaped  together,  glow  with  intenser  heat  than  when  divided.  "J'lie 
shivered  ])articles  of  a  mirror,  scattered  over  a  given  surface,  may  give 
hack  in  sparkles,  at  innumerahle  points,  the  sunlight  which  falls  ujxrn 
them ;  hut  it  is  when  combined  into  one  consistent  whole,  that  they 
reflect  the  fullest  blaze  of  radiance.  \Vhcn  mind  meets  mind  upon  some 
common  ground,  and  by  actual  communion  tlicv  become  one,  each  glows 
with  augmented  ardour — previous  impressions  are  deepened — faith  hc- 
comes  more  confiding — earnestness  more  eafnest.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
human  nature,  that  when  men,  seeking  some  common  object,  meet 
together,  the  feelings  of  each  will  accpiire  the  depth  and  intensity  of  all. 
Tlic  standard  of  sincerity,  zeal,  and  devotedness,  is  thenceforth  elevated, 
in  respect  of  every  individual,  to  the  ]>itch  which  it  attains  in  public 
assembly.  And  that  which  thus  naturallv  improves  itself,  which  stirs 
up  its  own  fire,  and  blows  it  into  a  hotter  flame,  becomes,  hv  the  self¬ 
same  pnxress,  more  potent  in  its  influence  upon  others,  radiates  its  light 
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to  a  t^rcatcr  distance,  and  flashes  truth  upon  consciences  to  which, 
otherwise,  no  beam  vvoidd  have  succeeded  in  |)enetratinij^. 

*  Tliere  exists,  as  we  have  said,  and  as  every  one  who  watched  the 
airitation  aji^ainst  the  Factories’  hill  must  have  observed,  an  anti-state- 
church  feeling  diduscd  through  the  country,  consitlerahle  both  for  its 
amount,  for  its  intelligence,  and  for  its  zeal.  The  true  policy  of  dis¬ 
senters  is  to  draw  out  this  feeling — to  combine  it — to  systematize  it — to 
direct  it.  It  wants  to  he  gathered  up,  and  made  to  act  in  obedience  to 
definite  laws.  A  convention  would  instantly  evoke  it  from  ohscuritv, 
organize  its  power,  and  enn)loy  it  to  j)racticHl  uses.  Let  hut  a  rallying 
point  he  ])roclaimed,  and  from  every  part  of  the  country',  talent,  at  j)re- 
.'<ent  concealed,  strength  yet  undeveloped,  and  earnestness,  scarcely 
known  beyond  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  press  towards 
it  and  unite.  Courage  and  decision  would  soon  take  the  place  of  timi¬ 
dity  and  vacillation.  Indifference  would  he  roused,  slothfulness  shamed 
into  active  exertion,  and  the  work  thus  commenced  with  a  solemnity 
hccoiniug  its  vast  magnitude,  would  he  prosecuted  with  corresponding 
vigour.’ — Xoncon/onnist,  July,  ‘2G,  1S4.‘5. 

The  suggestion,  however,  need  not  now  l)e  treated  as  one 
resting  upon  a  mere  individual  basis,  sinet*  we  lind  the  hdlowing 
doeninent,  signed  by  seventy-six  ministers  resident  in  the  mid¬ 
land  comities,  has  been  pnlilished  in  both  the  Patriot  and  the 
Xonconfornmt ,  and  we  are  informed  that  a  copy  of  it  has  been 
sent  to  the  respective  secretaries  of  the  dissenting  body  in 
London. 

‘  We  whose  names  arc  undersigned,  being  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers,  resident  in  the  Midland  counties,  regard,  in  common  with  our 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  emjiire,  with  intense  interest,  those  events 
which  are  passing  around  us,  alfceting  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
j)rosj)ccts  of  dissenters.  We  have  witnessed  with  indignation  the  recent 
attemj)t  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  government  to  undermine  our  liberties; 
and  have  seen,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
great  dissenting  communitv  in  defence  of  their  claims.  From  what  has 
already  appeared,  as  w’ell  as  from  those  signs  of  the  times,  which  the 
dullest  cannot  fail  to  understand,  w’C  arc  convinced  that  the  great  cause 
of  religious  freedom  w  ill  not  he  left  without  further  assaults,  and  that 
there  is  neither  safety  nor  honour  to  the  nonconformists  of  these  realms, 
in  leaving  in  its  present  position  the  question  of  religious  establishments. 
We,  therefore,  very  respectfullv,  but  most  earnestly,  recpiest  our  minis¬ 
tering  brethren  and  their  friends,  residing  in  l^ondon  and  its  vicinity,  as 
many  as  approve  of  our  design  to  convene,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  conference  of  dissenting  ministers  and  others  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  deliberating  u])on,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  metuiures  for  promoting,  by  all  Christian  and  constitutional  means, 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  betw’ecn  the  church  and  the  state.’ 


That  w'c  may  put  before  our  readers  all  the  information  on  this 
sulijeet  reijuisitc  for  coming  to  a  definite  judgment  upon  it,  it 
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may  be  well  to  state  that  the  jiaper  Mliich  we  have  prefixed  to 
the  present  article  contains,  from  a  correspondent,  a  ‘  plan  for  a 
national  convention  to  seek  the  sejiaration  of  church  and  st  ate.’ 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  its  insertion,  and  but  few  words  N\il] 
suthce  to  dcscrilic  its  main  features.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
convention  consist  of  not  less  than  three  liuudred  delejxates, 
each  to  be  nominated  by  live  hundred  constituents  residinit  in 
the  district  which  he  is  apjiointed  to  represent,  and  iirofessinj^ 
that  they  are  voluntary  supporters  of  the  C'hristian  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  The  nomination  of  each  delegate  is  to  be  certi¬ 
fied  within  a  specified  date  by  a  pa])er  signed  by  his  constituents, 
and  is  to  be  accom})anie(l  by  the  sum  often  ])oun(ls,  out  of  whicli 
sum  '  the  exiienses  of  the  delegate  in  travelling  to  and  from,  and 
remainiim  at  the  convention  shall  be  defraved  bv  tlie  treasurer 
of  the  convention  on  its  rising,  and  tlie  balance  be  apjilicaiile  to 
the  general  expenses.^  Hie  jireparatory  arrangements  proposed 
to  secure  the  assembling  of  this  body  are  the  following,  'fhe 
convention  is  to  be  summoned  by  a  public  reipiisition,  signi‘d 
bv  two  hundred  names,  to  be  issued  so  soon  as  two  hundred 
districts  or  towns  shall  have  remitted  to  some  central  point  the 
sum  of  one  pound  as  the  contribution  of  separate  parties  pre- 
])ared  to  unite  in  obtaining  the  nomination  of  a  delegate.  AVith 
a  view  to  obtain  these  names,  (amongst  which  it  is  ])roposedthat 
there  shall  be  two  at  least  from  each  countv  of  iMigland  and 
Wales,  and  some  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,)  a  preliminary  ad¬ 
dress  is  to  be  issued,  setting  out  the  objects  and  detailing  the 
])lan  of  the  convention,  by  parties  wlio  arc  to  constitute  a  trust 
for  the  reception  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  until  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  delegated  body,  and  a  provisional  council  to  carry 
out  the  plan  and  to  make  all  requisite  arrangements.  We  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care,  and  that  caeli  of  its  ])rovisions  is  clearly  explained 
and  defended  by  the  originator  of  the  scheme  in  accompanying 
notes. 

We  h  ave  given  some  attention  to  the  general  proposition  to 
which  public  attention  has  been  specifically  called  by  the  above 
cited  nuMiiorial.  We  have  weighed,  with  an  anxious  desire  lor 
impartiality,  tlie  arguments  in  support  of  and  against  the  liold- 
ing  of  a  convention,  as  a  first  step  towards  obtaining  the  churclfs 
frt't'dom.  Looking  at  the  present  position  of  dissent(*rs,  at  the 
prominence  into  which  recent  events  in  the  three  kingdoms 
luive  pushed  the  qiu'stion  of  establishments,  at  the  objects  pro- 
]u)sed  to  bi‘  accomplished  by  the  assembling  of  such  a  body,  and 
at  the  powertul  and  beneficial  influence  it  might  be  made  to 
exert,  not  indeed  upon  the  snpjiorters  of  state  controul  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  but  upon  dissenters  themselves,  we  cannot  but 
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rt'jrard  the  proi)osal  iu  a  favourable  Cautiously  and  wisely 

reduced  to  practice,  we  believe  it  would  be  productive  of  no  tri¬ 
vial  ail  amount  of  good.  That  a  movement  for  the  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  state  is  to  be  desired,  our  foregoing  ob¬ 
servations  will  prove  to  be  our  decided  conviction.  Safety  for 
themselves,  concern  for  the  souls  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
regard  to  the  progress  of  revealed  truth,  and  allegiance  to  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  church,  impose  n[)on  dissenters,  at  least  in 
our  judgment,  the  duty  of  taking  up  this  sulijcct  with  all  se¬ 
riousness  of  spirit,  and  fixedness  of  determination.  Some  start¬ 
ing  point  they  must  needs  have.  A  convention  appears  to  us 
to  he  a  rational  one.  If  it  be  important  for  the  body  of  non¬ 
conformists  to  enter  upon  so  large  and  ditlieult  an  undertaking 
as  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  church  and  state  in¬ 
volves,  it  seems  natural  to  commence  ])roceedings  in  soh*mn 
council,  and  to  constitute  bv  the  free  sutlrage  of  the  dissent iim 
connnunity  a  centre  of  intluence  to  which  all  may  look  up  with 
respect,  and  whose  practical  suggestions  all  would  be  disposed 
to  entertain,  it  not  to  adopt.  Such  objections  to  this  scheme  as 
Ave  have  met  with,  and  avc  confess  they  are  but  few,  seem  to  us 
to  carry  with  them  no  great  weight,  and  to  stand  iu  the  way  of 
any  movement  in  this  direction,  rather  than  of  this  mode  of 
coinmcncing  one.  Since,  however,  the  main  object  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  paper  is  to  set  before  dissenters  their  responsibility  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  establishments,  and  to  induce  them  to  deal  with  the 
(luestion  iu  such  manner  as  the  interests  of  religion  demand  at 
their  hands,  we  are  the  less  anxious  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
specific  plans,  and  having  submitted  to  our  readers  the  only  one 
now  before  the  public  with  which  we  arc  acipiaintcd,  and  stated 
in  general  terms  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  we  hasten  to  conclude 
our  task  with  Dvo  or  three  reflections  of  a  more  general  cha¬ 
racter. 

^riio  attempt,  then,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  great 
body  of  protestant  nonconformists  devote  themselves — the  rescue 
of  divine  truth,  viewed  as  a  moral  agent  for  human  regeneration, 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  ])crvcrt  it  to  ignoble  ends,  employ 
it  to  suliserve  the  purposes  of  political  faction,  and,  by  the  mode 
m  which  they"  ui>ply'  it,  deprive  it  of  its  s])iritnal  influence — is  a 
truly  great  and  worthy’  enterprise.  Hitherto,  it  is  plain,  it  has 
not  been  generally  seen  in  this  light.  The  time,  liowevcr,  Ave 
Avould  fain  hope,  is  not  far  distant  when  this  question  will,  by' 
all  Christians  pretending  to  intelligence,  be  taken  out  of  the  list 
of  subjects  regarded  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  party  politicians, 
and  be  classed  amongst  those  deemed  most  fitting  to  engage 
the  attention,  and  awaken  the  anxieties,  and  stir  the  svinpathies, 
and  elicit  the  prayers,  contributions,  and  exertions  of  our  con- 
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j^rcj^ationul  cliurclics  of  every  (leiioniiuatioii.  To  our  minds 
tins  enterprise  inij^Ut  appropriately  take  its  place  beside  tlie 
noblest  which  distiiijj;uisli  the  existing  ajiCC,  and  ranks  second  in 
importance  to  none.  The  state  of  reli^on  in  these  realms  very 
mainly  determines  its  state  thronj^hont  the  world.  This  count i  v 
would  seem,  for  the  present,  to  constitute  the  heart  of  the  vast 
community  of  man.  Christianity  never  kindles  a  fire  in  this 
empire  but  its  lij^ht  is  reflected  by  our  colonies,  and  penetrates 
into  all  ‘the  dark  places  of  the  earth  which  im*  full  of  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  cruelty.’  Our  elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations,  our 
wealth  and  influence,  our  immense  territorial  possessions,  our 
alliances  with  other  powers,  the  w  ide  extent  of  our  commerce, 
and  even  the  terror  and  triumph  of  our  arms,  devolve  upon  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  this  kingdom  a  power  for  good,  to  which 
the  history  of  the  world  can  furnish  no  parallel.  The  spiritual 
life  of  earth’s  remotest  extremities  is,  to  human  appearances, 
connected  with  every  pulsation  which  is  going  on  here.  As  the 
heart  beats,  so  the  blood  circulates.  Docs  it  languish,  the  w  hole 


body  languishes  with  it.  Does  it  perform  its  functions  witli 
vigour,  every  muscle,  limb,  member,  shares  its  health.  Let 
none  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  religion  is  dealt  with  in 
this  country  mav  be  viewed  with  indiflercncc  bv  men  engaged 
in  planting  the  seeds  of  truth  in  heathen  lands.  Any  legislative 
arrangement,  professedly  in  support  of  the  gospel,  w  Inch  w  eakems 
in  the  community  its  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  ow  n  spiritual 
condition,  and  throw's  contempt  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of 


(^hristian  love  iind  Christian  zeal  for  the  subjugation  of  all  na¬ 


tions  to  Jesus  Christ,  robs  of  its  efficiency  a  moral  power  which 


(*lsc  might  put  forth  tenfold  force,  and  make  itself  felt  in  every 


distant  land  of  darkness  w  ith  more  than  tenfold  success.  AVho 


can  calculate  at  how'  much  earlier  a  period,  but  for  the  notions 
with  which  a  state-church  had  filled  men’s  minds,  the  discij)les 
of  our  Ijord  in  this  land  would  have  recognised  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  upon  them?  ^Vho  will  venture  to  say  what  would  even 
now  have  been  the  extent  of  our  missionary  operations,  had  not 
ecclesiastical  authorities  poured  derision  upon  them,  and  in¬ 
structed  myriads  in  the  belief  that  nothing  undertaken  bv  r(‘li- 
gions  earnestness,  apart  from  the  direction  of  ‘  the  pow  ers  that 
be,’  deserved  the  support  of  pious  men  ?  Persons  of  w  orldly 
minds,  animated  by  a  worldly  spirit,  have  spoken,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  from  the  chair  of  authority.  Their  counsels  have 
affected  the  movements,  their  maxims  have  sunk  into  the  hearts, 
of  nntidd  millions  of  British  subjects.  And  what  has  been  the 
mournfnl,  the  fatal  result  ?  That  three-fourths  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  have  altogether  misapprehended  what  constitutes  genuine, 
evangelical  religion,  and  what  the  responsibilities  which  it  ini- 
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poses.  And  the  mistake  rests  not  in  its  awful  consequences 
with  themselves.  The  whole  Morld  sutlers  from  it.  It  is  not 
merely  an  impediment  thrown  across  the  channel  of  truth,  it  is 
a  diminution  of  its  volume  in  the  very  fountain.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  rectification  of  this  matter  is  a 
tiling  of  merely  partial,  local,  and  political  interest.  The  welfare 
of  the  whole  family  of  mankind  is  closely  identified  with  the 
settlement  of  this  question  ;  and  succcedin*;  jijcncrations  through 
all  time  will  hayc  to  regret  our  neglect  of  it,  or  to  n^oicc  in  our 
fidelity  in  putting  it  to  rest. 

Nor  can  it  be  truly  pleaded,  that  this  grcjit  work  neither 
beseems  nor  becomes  the  churches  of  the  Son  of  (lod.  That  it 
will  subject  those  who  take  part  in  it  to  sore  temptation  is  not 
to  be  denied  ;  but  of  wdiat  really  magnificent  enterprise  might 
not  the  same  thing  be  affirmed?  The  path  of  duty  never  leads 
us  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and  the  perils  M  hich  encomi)ass 
a  post  of  responsibility,  are  ever  in  proportion  to  its  prominence 
and  importance.  It  may  be,  that  in  this  warfare,  zeal  will  be 
apt  to  run  into  acrimony,  and  harsh  passions  to  take  the  place 
of  calm  energy  of  purpose.  Controversy  is  never  to  be  courted 
for  its  own  sake,  but  neither  is  it  to  be  shunned  when  truth  bids 
us  go  forward.  Had  Luther  valued  his  own  quiet,  the  Morld 
would  yet  have  remained  in  tlic  thrall  of  Rome.  lie  is  but  a 
craven-hearted  soldier  of  the  cross  m  Iio,  to  avoid  temptation, 
gives  place  to  his  blaster’s  foes.  Rut  as  there  are  evils  to  be 
dreaded,  so  arc  there  rewards  to  be  anticipated.  For  a  length¬ 
ened  peiiod,  religious  principle  among  dissenters  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  languid  in  its  exercises.  Seldom  called  to  j)ut  itself 
forth  in  acts  of  self-denial,  or  to  brave  the  world’s  contumely, 
it  has  sunk  into  feebleness,  and  lost  no  little  of  its  native  hardi¬ 
hood.  Is  it  unlikely  that,  engaged  in  close  and  mortal  conflict 
with  a  system  of  evil  which,  unlike  most  others,  is  at  our  very 
doors — is  it  matter  of  improbability  that,  following  truth  with  a 
certainty  of  provoking  against  ourselves  the  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  land,  the  deadly  liatc  of  the 
authorized  priesthood,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  scorn  and 
hitter  reviling  of  that  large  portion  of  society  which  feels  their 
influence — is  it,  we  repeat,  altogether  a  vain  imagination,  that 
our  very  luwclty  of  position,  the  dangers  which  confront  us,  the 
roughness  of  our  path,  and  the  stupendous  obstacles  which  block 
U|)  our  career,  would  thro\v  us  back  upon  resources  the  power 
of  which  we  have  scarcely  tested,  and  would  teach  our  now 
slumbering  principles  the  secret  of  their  owui  strength?  Aliglit 
we  not,  in  such  an  encounter,  learn  that  God’s  gift  has  been 
imparted  to  us  for  some  other  purpose  besides  our  enjoyment  of 
if  ?  Might  we  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  our  T^ord’s 
VOL.  xiy.  s  s 
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maxim,  that  '  it  is  better  to  pvc  than  to  receive  ?’  Possibly  tlic 
very  effort  of  resolution  requiri'd  for  euteriii*:  upon  and  prose¬ 
cuting^  this  ^reat  undertakiiij;  would  tciid  to  brace  up  into  new 
vij'our  our  spiritual  activities.  There  would  be  iuduccinent 
euou;rb  for  the  exercise  of  unwavering  faith — occasions  mani¬ 
fold  for  displaying  cheerful  submission — ample  room  for  fervent 
and  importunate  ])rayer — and  arguments,  searccly  less  frecpient, 
for  grateful  praise.  If  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit,  love  wonkl 
prompt,  love  would  direct,  and  love  would  sanctify  the  whole 
enter])rise. 

Let  us  not,  moreover,  lose  sight  of  the  ])robability,  hecoining 
(‘V(*rv  day  inor(‘  palpable,  that  if  this  work  be  not  prosecuted  by 
Christian  men,  it  will  be  attempted  by  the  violent  and  the  unbe¬ 
lieving.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  out  of  view  the  fact  that  our 
labouring  population,  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  elierisli 
the  most  deadlv  enmitv  to  the  dominant  church.  Di'void  ol‘ 
true  religion,  and  filled  with  the  fiercest  passions  against  their 
chief  oppressor,  who  can  picture  to  himself  the  devastation  which 
these  men  would  commit,  if,  by  any  unforeseen  conjuncture  ot‘ 
(^veiits,  thev  should  be  roused  to  shake  oil*  the  incubus ‘r  liClt 
uninstructed  by  our  supinencss,  and  unable  to  discriminate 
between  ('hristianitv  and  the  establishment,  what  fearful  mis- 
takes  might  th(*v  not  commit,  and  how  likelv  is  it  that  in  their 
blind  revenge  they  would  involve  the  whole  of  our  religious  in¬ 
stitutions,  established  or  voluntary,  in  one  common  ruin.  No! 
the  work  belongs  not  appropriately  to  them.  Not  by  such  in- 
strumcntalitv  do  we  wish  to  see  the  fate  of  state-nominalism 
sealed.  The  task,  of  right,  devolves  upon  the  nonconforming 
churches  of  our  land,  and  piety,  not  infidelity,  must  perform  it, 
if  it  is  to  be  efliciently  and  permanently  j)crformed. 


d\)  us,  oft  meditating  upon  this  solemn  theme,  it  has  been  a 
solace,  from  midst  the  din  of  ])arochial  strife,  the  hypocrisy  and 
s(df-dclusion  of  stmatorial  professions  of  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  countrymen,  the  unseemliness  of  an  arropint 
and  rapa(Mous  priesthood,  the  wide  prevalence  of  a  mere  ritual 
religion  destitute  of  a  single  spark  of  vitality,  and  the  listless¬ 
ness  of  Christian  churches  w  ithout  the  established  pale,  to  glance 
forw  ard,  in  the  excuvise  of  an  assured  faith,  to  the  break  of  that 


l)righter  day,  yet  in  store  for  this  nation  and  for  the  world,  w  hen 


secular  government  shall  be  compelled  to  withdraw  its  profane 
and  polluting  hand  from  the  ark  of  God’s  testimony,  and  when 
once  more  it  shall  rest  exclusively  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  Levites  of  the  sanctuary.  AVith  glow  ing  anticipations  ve 
have  cast  onr  admiring  eyes  around  the  temple  of  the  livingGial, 
when  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  like  its  once  despised  Master, 
shall  have  scourged  out  (d  it  those  who  make  merchandise  within 
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its  sacred  walls,  and  shall  have  overthrown  the  tables  ot‘  the 
inoncv-ehanj'ers — when  its  ornaments  ot‘  attraetion  shall  he  no 
lonj^er  the  pomp  ot  its  services,  nor  the  wealth  of  its  resonre(*s, 
nor  the  political  power  of  its  elerj^y,  nor  the  worldly  titles  of  its 
dij;nitaries,  hut  the  meekness,  purity,  faith,  and  fervour  of  those 
*  lively  stones'  of  which  it  is  composed — and  when  the  pillars  of 
its  strenj^th  shall  he,  not  the  enactments  of  linman  legislature, 
but  the  inviolable  promises  of  the  Kinj;  of  saints.  We  have 
endeavoured  not  seldom  to  imagine  wliat  tliose  emotions  will  he 
which  will  agitate  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Christ,  wlien  lie 
who,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  impos(‘d  upon  death  itself  his  dread 
command,  shall  say  with  like  etieet,  to  the  rulers  of  this  empire, 
in  reference  to  his  own  cliureh,  ‘  Loose  her,  and  let  her  go!' 
When,  for  the  first  time  these  many  ages  past,  she  shall  stand 
forth  free  from  every  worldlv  trammel — when  for  the  first  time 

A'  • 

there  w  ill  rush  into  her  heart  tin;  overw  helming  sense  of  her  own 
unshared  and  undivided  responsibility — when,  looking  around 
upon  the  millions  of  the  sons  of  industry  and  toil,  in  this  onr 
land,  she  shall  behold  their  spiritual  destitution,  disclosed  now 
in  all  its  nakedness,  and  reft  of  that  veil  of  nominalism  by  w  hich 
it  was  once  concealed  from  public  view' — and,  when  the  con¬ 
viction  will  come  home  to  her  that  mion  her  sympathy  tluiv  are 
east,  upon  her  fidelity  they  are  de])endent,  upon  her  liberality 
their  sole  expectations  rest — O  !  then,  wx*  think  we  witness  the 
fervour  of  that  su[)plieation  w  hich  she  w  ill  put  np  to  I  leaven  for 
strength,  and  tlic  resolution  w  ith  which  she  will  gird  herself  to 
reclaim  for  lier  Lord  the  ap[)alling  moral  w  aste.  Her  joy  for 
her  ow  n  deliverance  w  ill  ho  surpassed  by  her  zeal  for  the  religions 
emancipation  of  the  myriads  by  w  hom  she  w  ill  he  snrronnded. 
Thrusting  aside  the  little  sectarian  controversi(*s  in  w  hieh  shc^ 
had  taken  too  d(*e[)  an  interest,  slie  w  ill  betake  herself  in  earne>f 
to  her  proper  work  of  evangelization.  Her  spirit  will  rise  with 
her  position.  Her  sacrifices  w  ill  correspond  in  eh(*erfn!ness  and 
in  magnitude  with  the  mighty  exig(‘ney  which  calls  them  forth. 
Incessant  exercise  will  invigorate  all  her  powcu’s.  In  glorious 
sim])licity  and  majestic  inde[)(mdcnce,  she  will  address  herself  to 
the  consciences  and  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  ungodly,  and  by  lier 
ow’ii  intrinsic  loveliness  will  aim  to  win  them  to  the  obedience  of 
faith.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  sublime  prayer  put  into 
her  mouth  by  our  most  illustrious  hard  he  uttered  with  a  full 
sense  of  its  propriety,  and  w  ith  an  imjilieit  faith  in  its  success — 
Hxmc  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  ()  Prince  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  eartli  !  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majesty  ! 
take  np  tliat  unlimited  see[)tre  which  thy  Almighty  Pather  hath 
bequeathed  thee !  for  now'  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and 
ull  creatures  siirh  to  he  rencw'cd  !’ 
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The  President*^  Daughters  ;  including  Nina,  ]^y  Frederika  Hreiuer. 

Translated  by  Mar\'  Howitt.  3  vols.  London  :  Longman. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  preface  to  these  volumes  that  Mrs. 
Howitt  has  resolved  to  present  to  the  English  public  the  entire  series  of 
Miss  Hremer’s  works.  This  is  as  it  should  he.  Thev  are  worthy  of 
being  knoNvn  to  our  countrymen,  and  we  should  be  som"  to  receive  them 
from  any  other  hands  tlum  those  of  the  fair  translator,  whose  aeeunite 
judgment  of  their  worth,  and  nice  perce])tion  of  the  taste  of  her 
countrA  nien,  emboldened  her  first  to  ])resent  them  in  an  English  dress. 
Six  years  since  Mrs.  Howitt  informs  us  that  an  English  translation,  hv 
an  accomplished  scholar,  of  one  of  Miss  Bremer’s  works,  was  offered  to 
the  principal  publishers  of  London,  no  one  of  whom  would  undertake  the 
risk  of  printing  it.  This  is  not  a  solitarv'  instance,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  find  that  the  experiment  made  by  Mrs.  Howitt,  under  such  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstances,  has  been  signally  successful.  We  trust  she 
will  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fair  reward  of  her  enterprize  ;  and  for 
ourselves  must  he  permitted  to  say,  we  shall  look  with  no  favour  on  any 
attempt  by  another  translator  to  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  public.  We 
have  already  placed  on  record  our  protest  against  such  literary  mis¬ 
doings,  and  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  it  on  the  j)rcscnt  occasion. 

Our  notice  of  the  former  productions  of  Miss  Bremer,  will  pre])arc  our 
readers  for  the  expression  of  a  favourable  opinion  on  the  present  work. 
The  President's  Daughters  is  evervwjiv  worthy  of  the  author  of  Home 
and  of  The  Neighbours,  It  is  distinguished  hv  the  same  life-like  and 
truthful  sketches,  the  same  distinctness  of  individual  ])ortraituros,  a 
power  of  description,  whether  of  character  or  of  scenerv,  which,  without 
l)cing  elaborate,  is  at  once  true  to  nature,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
human  mind,  and  a  purity  of  thought  and  feeling  arising  not  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  actual  world,  hut  from  the  su])remacv  of  those  better  prin¬ 
ciples  which  constitute  the  glory  of  our  nature,  the  social  life  which  it 
exhibits,  partakes  at  once  of  the  attributes  common  to  the  human  family, 
and  of  those  which  are  ])cculiar  to  the  Swedish  character.  We  see 
beings  like  ourselves,  moved  by  our  passions,  characterized  by  our  virtues 
and  our  errors,  and  yet  influenced  by  prejudices  distinct  from  our  own, 
and  combining  into  forms  of  social  life  at  once  unique  and  national.  Wc 
shall  not  attempt  luiy  analysis  of  the  story,  or  minute  criticism  on  the 
personages  intrt)duced.  Some  of  the  latter, — we  may  instance  Angelica, 
Edlu,  and  the  lovely  Nina,  beautiful  even  in  her  weakness — appear  to  us 
to  he  exaggerations,  too  far  removed  from  actual  life  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  fiction ;  and  some  of  the  scenes  depicted,  as  the  agonized 
surrender  of  Count  Alarik  by  the  beautiful  and  loving  Adelaide,  and  the 
marriage  of  Nina  with  the  unsym])athizing  and  cold  Count  Ludwig,  are 
wanting  in  the  truthfulness  and  pn>habilitv  which  constitute  the  great 
charm  t>f  the  work. 

W  e  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill  displaced  in  the  character  of 
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some  of  the  dramatis  personae.  Miss  Greta  and  Haron  11 - ,  the  cidin, 

apparently  inimoveahle,  yet  deep  feelin"  Clara,  and  Edward  Harvey,  the 
Swedish  pastor,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  so  beloved  of  all,  so 
ready  to  every  good  word  and  work,  and  yet  so  truly  human  with  his 
deep  hut  virtuous  passion,  are  charming  pictures,  the  sight  of  which 
awakens  our  love  of  human  excellence  and  truth. 

To  the  ordinary  class  of  novel  readers  these  volumes  will  ])rol)al)ly 
seem  cold  and  dull.  There  is  too  little  of  incident,  too  little  rapidity  of 
change  and  action,  too  little,  in  a  word,  of  the  grosser  appliance's  by 
which  fiction  in  the  hands  of  many  modern  authors  seeks  its  object ;  hut 
to  another  and  better  class,  who  love  fiction  only  as  it  accords  with  their 
nature,  and  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  communicating  the  lessons  of  an  en¬ 
larged  and  ripened  knowledge,  they  will  prove  both  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  To  such  we  recommend  them,  assured  that  whatever  may 
1)0  their  feeling  on  a  perusal  of  the  earlier  pages,  they  will  close  the 
work  with  no  light  estimate  of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  author. 


Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Nctv  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  Provinces  in 

North  America,  with  a  Plan  of  National  Colonization.  Ily  James  S. 

Buckingham.  London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

Tliis  volume  concludes  Mr.  Buckingham’s  Narrative  of  his  Travels  in 
America,  and  is  distinguished  by  tbe  same  (qualities  as  its  predecessors. 
As  an  eye  witness  be  describes  with  accuracy  luid  spirit,  and  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  he  htis  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  best  accessible  authorities, 
which  he  has  compared  and  sifted  with  a  scruj)ulous  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  narrative.  The  fluency  and  animation  of  his  style,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  copiousness  of  his  materials,  and  the  intelligent  beneficence 
diffused  over  bis  writings,  give  to  the  present  volume,  as  they  have  done 
to  its  predecessors,  strong  claims  on  tbe  patronage  of  the  reading  public. 
As  a  compendious  and  deeply  interesting  delineation  of  all  that  pertains 
to  our  North  American  Colonies, — their  history  and  institutions,  their 
laws  and  commerce,  the  habits  of  tbeir  ])eople,  their  social  and  religious 
state,  their  future  prospects,  and  the  benefits  to  be  secured  by  a  free 
interchange  between  tbemselves  and  the  mother  country,  the  volume  is 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal. 


Cyclopwdia  of  Biblical  Literature.  Bv  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Bible,  he  he.,  assisted  by  various  able  scholars  and  divines. 
In  Parts  at  ‘Jx.  6d.  each.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
liOndon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

lliis  work,  of  which  six  numbers  are  now  out,  is  proceeding  in  a 
way  calculated  to  meet  and  even  surpass  tbe  warmest  expectation  of  the 
subscribers.  Tbe  pledge  given  in  the  prospectus,  that  it  should  ‘  be 
chiefly  occupied  bv  matters  which  find  no  place,  or  no  suflieient  place, 
in  other  works,’  is  thus  far  handsomely  redeemed.  I  he  possessor  ol 
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Cnlinet*H.  Taylor’s,  Jones’s,  or  any  or  every  other  Biblical  cvclopivdia  or 
dictionar)',  need  not,  therefore,  fear  that,  in  procuriinr  this  he  will  In? 
purchasing  the  old  matter  over  again.  Indeed,  not  only  is  the  selection 
of  matter  new,  hut  the  matter  itself  is,  to  a  comparativelv  large  extent, 
new  also.  It  cannot,  however,  he  said  of  this  work,  as  mav  too  fre¬ 
quently  be  said  of  works  connected  with  Scripture,  that  what  is  gtHxl  in 
it  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  in  it  is  not  good.  The  old  mav  possihlv 
be  still  the  soundest  part  of  the  work,  for  it  is  natural  that  that  which 
has  passed  through  tl\e  ordeal  of  ages,  should  he  tested  and  refined  hv 
ever)’  really  critical  examination  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Hut 
the  new  matter  is  the  product  of  the  labours  of  some  of  the  most  vigo¬ 
rous  and  exercised  intellects  of  which  biblical  literature  can  boast,  and, 
should  portions  of  it  hereafter  have  to  he  cleared  away  from  the  abiding 
map  of  truth,  it  is  such  as  no  real  biblical  student  will  willinglv  do 
without  for  the  present ;  for  what  is  not  established  as  true,  is  often 
eminentlv  valuable  as  a  means  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 


Among  the  numerous  articles  included  in  the  ])arts  wiiich  have  been 
published  since  our  former  brief  notice,  there  are  several  which  exhibit 
the  result  of  very  extensive  research,  and  are  otherwise  of  high  interest. 


It  is,  perhaps,  dithcult  to  specify  any  without  seeming  injustice  to  otliers, 
but  as  our  present  object  is  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  work,  and 
convev  some  idea  of  its  contents  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  we  mav 


refer,  as  instances  of  the  kind  intended,  to  the  articles,  Anthro]H)inor|)lnsm, 
Antilegomcna,  Anticpiities,  Apocrypha,  Apostle,  Arabia,  Arabic  language, 
Arabic  version,  Annn,  Aramaic  language.  Arch,  Ark  [Noah’s]  ark  of  tlie 
covenant,  Armenian  language,  Armenian  version.  Arms,  Armour,  Artax- 
erxes,  Artemis,  Article,  .\shtorcth,  Assyria,  Attitudes  [of  ])rayer,  t^c.] 
Baal  and  its  compounds,  Babel,  Babylon,  Babvlonia,  Balaam,  Iknupiets, 
Barnabas,  Baruch,  Bath  Kol,  and  Behemoth. 

In  articles  connected  in  a  subordinate  degree  with  tbe  study  ot 
Scripture,  sucb  as  Arcb,  Arms,  Armour,  Astronoinv,  Athens,  ixc.,  tlu* 


editor  1ms  adhered  to  his  engagement  to  notice  them  ‘  in  those  relations 
only  w’bieh  connect  them  with  biblical  historv,  anti(|uities,  or  literature.’ 

'Pbere  is  a  single  point  on  which,  had  we  possessed  the  editor’s  ear  at  an 
earlier  stage  ot  his  labours,  w’e  should  have  suggested  what  we  think 


would  he  an  improvement.  We  have  a  great  obj(*ction  to  folding  plates 
in  a  manual  lexicon.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  find  anv  fault  either 


with  the  maps  or  the  steel  plates.  The  only  thing,  indeed,  wl>h  they 
want  is  adaptation  to  the  work  in  which  thev  are  placed.  The.i  clear¬ 
ness  and  the  picturescpie  beauty  of  the  scenes  engraved,  are  adin.rable. 
But  for  economy  of  room  we  should  have  preferred  the  latter,  had  they 
been  engraved  in  wood,  for  tbough  they  might  in  that  case  have  lost 
something,  they  would  not  have  interrupted  the  text  as  inserted  plates 
<lo.  And  we  think  that  had  the  ma])S  been  a  little  reduced,  so  that  they 
might  have  been  inserted  like  those  in  Bagstcr’s  j)olvglot  and  polyniicrian 
testaments,  they  would  have  been  clear  enough  for  everv  purpose,  and 
would  have  run  less  risk  of  mutilation.  For  the  large  maps  of  Palestine 
we  would  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  a  woodcut,  inserted  at 
the  head  ot  that  article,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  kev  map,  while  each 
tribe  might  have  been  similarly  represented  in  its  ajipropriate  place  on  a 
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larger  siculc.  How  well  this  nu«:ht  have  been  done,  the  beautiful  little 
cut  of  the  Areoiai^^iis  (p.  *JOG)  ahundantly  shows,  thouj^h  this  extends  to 
the  width  of  hut  one  eohiinn  only.  "I'he  eountries  einhraced  within  the. 
travels  of  Paul,  inij2^ht  also  easily  have  heen  hrout^ht  within  the  limits 
of  a  sini^le  o])enin^  of  the  hook,  as  in  Hamster’s  I’olyi^lot.  Hut  though 
we  think  such  a  phm  would,  for  a  manual  dictionary,  have  heen  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  one  ado])ted,  and  should  rei*ommend  it  to  he  used  even  now 
as  far  as  ])racticahle,  we  nmst  admit  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very 
^reat  importance,  and  we  wish  the  aceomplislied  editor  and  his  coadjutors 
all  success  in  the  progress  and  reception  of  their  work. 


1.  Fiahrr^s  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  for  1844.  liy  the  Author  of 
‘  The  Women  of  Kngland.’ 

*2.  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.  1844. 

3.  China,  in  a  Series  of  lines  displaying  the  Scenery,  Arehitectnre,  and 
Social  Habits  of  that  Ancient  Empire.  Drawn  from  Original  and 
Authentic  Sources.  Hy  Thomas  Allom,  Ks(j.  W  ith  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices.  J3y  the  Rev.  Cl.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  London  ; 
Fisher  and  Co. 

Tliese  heautiful  volumes  are  come  to  hand  too  late  in  the  month  to 
receive  the  extended  notice  which  they  merit.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  a  simple  announeement  of  their  puhlieation,  and 
the  promi.'ie  of  a  fuller  review  next  month. 
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